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REFLECTIONS OF A WAYFARER. 


^y**) ^ —ixiil _AM. 


It was the evening of the 1st of May, 1928 when I left Calcutta 
for England. As the train slowly steamed out of the station two tears 
dropped from my eyes, involuntary tears, unaccountable tears, unless 
evoked by a subconscious grief at leaving the scene of so many happy 
incidents in my life. Not until then had I even faintly divined the 
strength of my attachment to my country. Often in the past, in 
moments of impatience or of despair, 1 thought of leaving her for some 
happier land, but on that momentous night I, for the first time, dis¬ 
covered that residence elsewhere would be naught but a painful exile, 
unendurable to me. And now that i have been away for some time I 
love her more fondly, more passionately than ever, with all the strength 
of a devoted, undivided love, and nothing that I have seen has, in the 
slightest degree affected, weakened or impaired that love. Neither 
London, nor Paris nor any other city can wean me away from her. 
In fact the immensity of London with all its self-centred humanity, 
its enticing beauty-parade, its artistically dressed windows, its rap¬ 
tures and roses of vice, has never appealed to me. On the contrary 
it has always depressed and disconcerted me. 1 love the calm 
and serenity of the country and it was a relief to wend my way from 
London to Caterham. The Surrey Hills are an enchanting fairy-land. 
Once away from the beaten tracks of motorists and holiday-makers 
you are in the midst of green smiling fields of inexpressible beauty 
and freshness, undisturbed by human footsteps, immune from weird 
noises, free from the ugliness that afflict and embitter life.. Here day 
after day we walked, never sated or satisfied, feasting our eyes on the 
splendour around, communing with nature, banquetting on our thoughts. 

We walked and walked on for miles together without exchanging 
a word, for I have always thought that in such surroundings it is wicked 
tc snap the chain of reflection or break the continuity of the feast by 
an idle remark or a trite observation. There on those downs we 
revelled. The sweet-scented breeze, the delicate perfume of 
the hay, the irrepressible activities of the flies, the waving fields of 
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wheat and barley, the winding path of unstained purity, the cluster of 
bowing, nodding trees at irregular intervals—all made a picture of un¬ 
surpassed excellence. 

What is paradise but contentment, the realization of a perfect 
joy } Could the imagination of a poet or the ardour of a prophet fashion 
a paradise sweeter, neater, fresher, lovelier than those downs, which 
unfamiliar with tears or sighs or vices, feed on perfume, play with the 
breeze, and bathe in sunlight? 

Not without reason did John Ruskin wage an unrelenting war 
against those who deflowered the sanctity of virgin soils and robbed 
them of their unadorned beauty and divine perfection. But the modern 
world is getting further and further away from those quiet pleasures 
of the soul which in the far-off days drew the more thoughtful to the 
monastery or chained them to solitude. It is no longer the quiet 
pleasures that are sought after. Imagine the modern world listening 
to the discourses of Socrates or Plato! The keynote of modern times 
i.'> sex-worship. And everything ministers to that ascendant cult—the 
darkness of the cinema, the twilight of the theatre, the orgy of unending 
dance and mixed bathing, and a thousand other subtle devices testify¬ 
ing to the amazing versatility of man and the serpentine cunning of 
woman. 


)i( * i|( )K ♦ 

No place is more suited to tranquil contemplation than a steamer 
on the high seas, heaven above and the sea in all its grim vastness 
below. There, as nowhere else, the nothingness of man is forcibly 
brought home to us and the supremacy of Nature proclaimed and estab¬ 
lished. Creature of a day, fleeting, insecure, uncertain of the morrow, 
hopelessly dependent; yet self-willed, persevering, aflame with the 
instinct of exploration, mastering the secrets of the universe, controlling 
the fury of the elements, challenging, battling, overcoming obstacles, 
man pursues unshaken his toilsome assent to perfection's goal! In that 
inspired passage in the Oration on the Dignity of Man Pico della Miran- 
dola puts the following passage into the mouth of the Supreme Maker: 
Neither a fixed abode, nor a form in thine own likeness nor any gift 
peculiar to thyself alone, have we given thee, O Adam, in order that 
what abode, what likeness, what gifts thou shalt choose, may be thine 
to have and to possess .. . . Nor have we made thee either heavenly or 
earthly, mortal or immortal, to the end that Thou, being, as it were, thy 
own free maker and moulder, shouldst fashion thyself in what form 
may like thee best.. Thou shalt have power to decline unto the lower 
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or brute creatures. Thou shalt have power to be reborn unto the 
higher or divine, according to the sentence of thy intellect.’* 

And such, indeed, is the true destiny of man. It is given to him 
to rise or to sink, indeed, to fashion his destiny as he wills. 

On the sea, shut off from commerce with the world, we look back¬ 
ward and forward. Twenty-seven years to-day I was on my homeward 
voyage after completing my studies at Oxford. I do not remember if 
1 then sat down noting my reflections. But one thing does stand out clear 
in my mind. On and off the steamer, often and often, rose before me a 
figure stirring wildest emotions in me; making me alternately sad and 
happy, sad at what was not, happy for its memory; diffusing a golden 
haze of romance; beckoning me to a yet more enduring partnership 
than the fleeting association of youthful love. I was far too preoccupied 
with my young love on the one hand and with the attempt at peering 
within the veil of futurity on the other to calmly put my impressions 
down on paper. My mind was in a state of ferment, ill at ease for 
mild contemplation or sober review of things. It was the future, then, 
that wholly absorbed my thought. On an uncharted sea I was about to 
launch my frail and fragile barque. What dangers, disappointments, 
disenchantments awaited me? Hope wavered in the balance; un¬ 
certainty menaced me; the future was a closed book, shrouded in mist 
and mystery. It was an anxious time that homeward voyage. But the 
anxiety for the future was somewhat allayed at the prospect of meeting 
my father; for no father could have been kinder, more loving, more 
devoted than he. I had him to lighten my burden, to illumine my 
path. And what strength, comfort, cheerfulness that thought gave me! 
Upon the future did I then concentrate my thought, but dim and faint is 
the memory of those far-off days! To-day it is no longer the future but 
the past which lays its hold upon me. To it I lovingly turn. Its memory 
is the only heritage that has survived the wreck of time. Twenty-seven 
years ago it was to my home that I was returning, a home crowded with 
fond memories, associated with all the tender recollections of child¬ 
hood and of youth. There within its wall 1 had first seen the light of 
day; there I had played, with that fast vanishing band childhood s un¬ 
ending games; there I was introduced to the world of books, a world 
which I have never forsaken and to which I have always passionately 
clung; its very earth was sacred unto me, for every spot there was linked 
with the rapidly-receding past and whispered into my ears some faded 
or fading romance. That home, alas, is now no more! Nor are most 
of the dear ones to share with me the heat and burden of the day. It 
is the privilege of advancing years to mourn the dead and to deplore 
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the unkindness of the living. And during the twenty-seven years I have 
had more than my share of that unenviable privilege. 

^ ^ ^ 

The future no longer interests me. 1 live in the past; I feed upon its 
memory. Hope and 1 have long parted company, but for the loss of 
hope I have been more than compensated by the gift of resignation. 
However much we may stray from the fold, whatever value we may 
set upon the emancipation of reason, mock credulity as we will, com¬ 
bat faith as we may,—to it involuntarily we return at eventide when 
the shadows fall and deepen into darkness. ‘ Thy will be done * there, 
in these words lies the only consolation of stormtossed humanity. 

« « « Xt « 

Alone we come, alone we go, but the tragedy of life—by far the 
greatest of all—is alone we live. Who can or who actually does share 
our deepest thought, our keenest grief } Who can or who actually does 
assuage the anguish of a broken heart, or soften the bitterness of a 
sorrow-stricken morrow ? 

J -^ ^ 

Thus sang Hafiz, and sang for all men and for all time. It is one of 
those unlovely truths which advancing years reinforce, reiterate with 
more and more poignant force and clearness. Yes, not only do we pass 
through life alone but wisdom bids us so! No two human beings can be 
so merged in one another as to form one perfect whole in thought and 
being. There is always a rift in the lute or, to change the metaphor, 
a cloud on the horizon to mar the harmony or to sadden the sunshine 
of life. But will youth realize this truth—^youth with its smiling com¬ 
rades merrily marching, arm in arm, down the slope of years? Will it 
be the possession of middle age, absorbed in ceaseless activity, im¬ 
mersed in countless joys? Or is it the gloomy find of old age, rid of 
the golden haze of youth, replete with experience, bleeding with 
wounds inflicted by friendly hands and reeling imder the blows of an 
unkind, wanton world ? 
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li ^y—X^ ^ j 

Here Hafiz and Faghani meet and seal the bond of common ex¬ 
perience and hand it down to us—a lesson of the past, a verdict of the 
future. 


« « « « « 

Poetry has been variously defined. She has her admirers and her 
detractors. Some hear in her the crude lispings of the infancy of 
civilization; some take her to be naught but sonorous falsehood to 
beguile or seduce the unwary; some regard her as the interpretation of 
life; some take her to be the flapping of the wings of a honey-mouthed 
angel; some label her as a sure instrument of moral debasement, and 
some as a true exponent of all that is good, beautiful and sublime. I 
never bestow a moment’s thought on these conflicting, divergent views. 
All my life I have been a lover of poetry and my allegiance has never 
ceased and will never cease or alter. Possibly as a true lover I can 
discern naught but untarnished loveliness in her,—for no true lover 
can ever detect fault or imperfections in the loved one. To me poetry 
is and has always been the very breath of life. 1 can no more exist 
without her than I can without air. She softens my sorrows, deepens 
my joys, solves my doubts, brings light in darkness, cheerfulness in 
solitude; in fine, she sustains me through all the good and ill that diver¬ 
sify, chequer life. And furthermore in poetry 1 perceive the Oneness 
of Humanity. The heart beats alike, the same common pulse vibrates 
through all. The same cry, the very same note of joy and sadness 
ring in my ears whether I am on the Aegaean Shore, on the banks of 
the Ganges, in the garden of Shiraz, or in the Arabian Desert. The 
human heart knoweth of no partition based on colour or founded on 
conquest. Human device all this-—verily not the divine ordering of 
things. 

« « ♦ « « 

A- vj/t-^ 

Who can sufficiently extol the sweet simplicity of Mir ? His fine 
flights of imagination, his delicately chiselled language, his telling meta¬ 
phors, his well-tempered sorrows, his spiritual flashes, his rhythm, his 
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cadence; in fine his whole workmanship. In him Urdu poetry has 
reached its highest splendour. Ghalib has affirmed the verdict of 
Nasikh and the world of letters, with absolute unanimity has awarded 
the crown of poetical primacy to him. On a lonely afternoon at 
Caterham I kept turning over the pages of his Diwan —only turning 
over the pages, not seriously studying it, for a serious study was out 
of the question not because I was disinclined for it, but under medical 
advice 1 was positively forbidden to launch upon so perilous an occupa¬ 
tion. The Diwan was on my knee—my thoughts on the Surrey Hills, 
superb in their magnificence. The breeze was gently stirring the 
sparsely-scattered trees; the sky was one splendid sheet of blue; not 
a sound disturbed the pervading calm; the Hills lay clothed in their 
emerald vesture—unfolded before me was God’s work, unsoiled by 
human hand. 

1 kept turning over the pages thoughtlessly, listlessly, and, by 
merest accident, I lighted upon the lines which stand at the head of 
these reflections. How exquisitely appropriate to my condition! It 
seemed as though they were written for me. “ Earth too hard, Heaven 
too far away. To sink beneath, to fly above—both a sheer impossibi¬ 
lity!” I read them and re-read them, a captive to their haunting charm. 
They comforted me, they cheered me, they reconciled me to my doom. 


Diocletian’s answer to Maximian is deservedly celebrated. He 
was solicited, says Gibbon, by that restless old man to reassume the 
reins of Government and the imperial purple. He rejected the tempta¬ 
tion with a smile of pity, calmly observing that if he could show Maxi¬ 
mian the cabbages he had planted with his own hands at Salona, he 
should no longer be urged to relinquish the enjoyment of happiness for 
the pursuit of power. If many more thought in this philosophic strain 
the world would be a better place to live in. It would be spared san¬ 
guinary warfares, domestic strife, a great deal of malice and, in no 
small measure, that soul-shattering restlessness which has but a phantom 
shore for its goal. But man, the warnings of sages and prophets not¬ 
withstanding, will cheerfully relinquish the enjoyment of happiness for 
the pursuit of power and all that that pursuit spells—trampling of the 
innocent, abuse of confidence, betrayal of trust, offering of a holocaust 
of victims. And why ? I have often interrogated myself. Does power 
bring happiness? Does it stimulate the practice of virtue or the abo¬ 
mination of vice ? Does it enlarge the spiritual capacity of man ? What 
then is the secret of this all*conquering, all-subduing passion? To man 
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it must always make a potent appeal, for is it not but intensified vanity ? 
And vanity yokes us all. To stand on a pedestal higher than our 
fellow-beings; to receive their homage, their adulation, their obse¬ 
quious assent; to be singled out as a man of destiny; to be encircled by 
a halo of glory; to be proclaimed as the saviour of society or acclaimed 
as the founder of a dyp.a';ty—what else can capture the imagination of 
man > The founders of dynasties are now an extinct race but plentiful 
still are saviours of society both at home and abroad. I am always 
amused to see these saviours in their rich robes of honour, so self-com¬ 
placent, so self-assured of immortality. They pass you by with a con¬ 
temptuous smile or a condescending bow, scattering benediction with 
a lavish hand. But I see a fooFs cap on their head and naught but a 
jester’s robe on their person; for the very same popular caprice which 
enthrones them to-day, hurls them down to-morrow. They are not 
holders of real power but mere clowns masquerading as such; for real 
power resides within and is attained not through streams of blood; not 
through vile meshes of intrigues; not through vice or venality but 
through the enduring strength of virtue and the unfading splendour of 
the mind. Better plant cabbages than wade through crimson streams 
to that which is misnamed power; better cultivate fields than raise a 
pyramid of human skulls. True power is not antagonistic to happiness; 
in fact the two are twin-born and form one complete whole: Sweetness 
and Light. Such was the power that was wielded by Socrates, by 
Epictetus, by Marcus Aurelius. Such, indeed, too was the power 
wielded by Buddha, Christ and Mohammed. They attained it unseek¬ 
ing, they retain it without effort. ,In them we see the peaks of human¬ 
ity, the union of human and divine. Ever and anon they summon us 
to our forgotten posts of duty, but the clash of arms makes their voice 
faint and inaudible. The yearning heart sighs and says: “ Would that 
they were here again!” 

What qualms of conscience ? What contrition of soul must have 
been the portion of Marius in the ruins of Carthage, of Napoleon at 
St. Helena, of Bismarck amid the encircling gloom of death ? They 
forsook happiness for power and with fire and blood they wrote the 
epitaph of their short-lived day. Sweetness and light, not fire and 
sword, it is that adorns power and makes it an uplifting force in life. 


The advance of democracy has not only meant the vulgarization 
of things but a loss of all serious interests in life. Its levelling influence 
is hardly compatible with or favourable to great intellectual or spiritual 
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attainments which distinguish earlier ages; for its standard is the stand¬ 
ard of utility, its aims purely the aims of materialism. It is bounded 
by its own narrow horizon and refuses to look ahead or beyond. It is 
self-complacent, self-satisfied. Its restlessness is not the restlessness of 
a seeking, questioning spirit, anxious to make self-conquest or eager to 
enlarge spiritual interests. Its restlessness is born of ennui, of sated 
pleasure, of the anxiety to devise fresh means and invent fresh methods 
of spending time or deadening sensibilities. It is one bewildering whirl 
of unceasing excitement, of nerve-racking noises where no quarter is 
given to uninterrupted meditation or peaceful pursuits of the mind. 
Thinking in such surroundings is out of the question, for thinking is a 
painful process. Amusements mainly consist in motor drives of break¬ 
neck speed; in violent love-making or gentle philanderings, or else in 
disfiguring the charming green fields with rubbish, remnants of out¬ 
door festivities. And what wonderful facilities the modern world has 
provided for love-making—the most delightful pastime of our civilized 
age! Apart from that natural propensity to pair off and to seek quiet 
corners or lonely spots, a propensity which has received full recognition, 
—nay, enthusiastic approval of the cultured races—you have well-lit 
or dimly lit fanes of pleasure; enchanting Night Clubs; lively cafes 
and restaurants; magically illumined streets, enlivened by Apollos and 
Venuses, out to reap a harvest of joy. Wonderful haunts are these for 
new loves to begin and old ones to ripen! And doubtless with the 
Sabbathless pursuit of pleasure is associated the enormous sale of novels 
which retail love-intrigues and hideous betrayals of conjugal fidelity. 
Either this or gruesome tales of the war “ feed the mute melancholy 
lust ** of the enlightened west. 

And when we come to newspapers we find them grouped into 
two main divisions: the scandal-mongers and the propagandists. Apart 
from a few which still retain the ideals of yore, journalism has abdi¬ 
cated its high calling and is now a mere instrument in the hands of a 
financier or a party-leader to do their bidding, to propagate their edicts, 
to convert the unregenerate to their way of thinking. It neither gives 
direction to thought nor does it mould or educate public taste. The 
entire modern world lives under a mask. It is all convention, un¬ 
reality. imposture, competition. And competition, indeed, without 
the restraining hand of conscience or the sobering admonitions of 
charity. All weapons fair or unfair; all means just or unjust; all prac¬ 
tices wicked or vicious are unblushingly pressed into the service of 
this competition. * Tread your rival down under your heel,’ is the 
maxim of modern times. 
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The sensual has conquered the spiritual; religion has lost her 
sway; modesty has yielded to shameless and lust is exchanged 
for love.. Parental control has reached its vanishing point; conjugal 
relations have been revised under the new code of morality; night has 
been converted into day and freedom has degenerated into license. 

To those countrymen of mine who are impatient of our oriental 
ways and are eager to end them as quickly as they may I would re¬ 
commend a year’s stay in the West. And, if on their return-home 
they still persist in their views, I shall take off my hat to them and 
nod assent to their reforming zeal. 


To walk down Piccadilly or Regent Street on a fine summer 
afternoon is an unforgettable experience. There, for a brief moment 
you realize that life is a charming promenade, an unbroken sunshine. 
How I enjoyed standing there watching the procession of finely- 
clad, or rather, scantily-clad divinities, with light and fire in their 
eyes, heaven on their lips, rhythmic swing in their scrupulously studied 
movements! But delightful as this procession was, more romantic, more 
poetical still were the passing, fugitive glimpses of young couples, 
linked in each others arms, absorbed in each other’s talk, oblivious of 
the swarming humanity, immersed in the adorable transports of love’s 
ravishing dream. What tales of crowned or crushed love, what tales 
of victory or defeat 1 read in those radiant, pensive eyes! 

This wonderful display of love and loveliness invariably carried 
me back to my own days of youth and manhood, casting a cloud of 
melancholy over me. Youth and manhood—a brief season—too brief 
alas I which silently slip away leaving a sheaf of pain and regrets 
behind. 

Restore, O God, the dreams of youth and fulfil a tithe of them! 

1 faintly, mournfully murmured. But the great God was too far to 
hear or to heal a suppliant’s pain or prayer. 
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1 have often been told that my writings are steeped in melan¬ 
choly. So they undoubtedly are, and the only reason I can assign 
for it is that 1 never can write at my best except under the spell of 
grief or the throes of disappointment. In happier moods an intellec¬ 
tual paralysis sets in, but these happier moods are rare exceptions 
with me. They come at long intervals and are never of long dura¬ 
tion. But these intermittent moods have their uses for they are 
generally followed by violent reactions—the seed-time of thought and 
the harvest-time of expression. I cannot call to mind one single 
happy mood which did not in the end strike a vein of melancholy in 
me. Vanitas Vamtatum rings in my ear and, after every fresh flush 
of joy, in a louder and yet louder key. But this notwithstanding, I 
love those momentary snatches of joy and happiness; I love them 
because they only too quickly die. Their very brevity, their insecurity, 
their transitoriness captivate me and invest them with special charms. 
I cling to them while I may. I mourn for them when no more. They 
transform themselves into poetry and romance. They become sweet, 
sad memories to nurse, to feed upon. And what are we but gilded 
cenotaphs of thwarted hopes, frustrated ambitions ? With tears we 
make our entry here, in tears we live out our day. 

j;|j Uj y-:0 /.{ j! 

Our laughter is but a prelude to tears; our joy but a vestibule 
to .sorrow. 


He « ♦ ♦ a 

While in England I frequently thought of Lord Sinha. I met him 
for the first time in 1901, then Mr. Sinha, a promising lawyer of 
brilliant parts. The history of his rapid rise need not be told here 
for it is only too well known to his contemporaries. Suffice it to say 
that by sheer force of will, steadiness of purpose, unbending persever¬ 
ance he reached heights unattained so far in British India by any of 
his countrymen, dead or living. During the last few years of his life 
1 came into closer and closer touch with him. When he was in India 
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I saw him almost every Sunday afternoon, and when in England 1 
frequently corresponded with him. His letters ranging over wide 
fields—religion, politics, literature—are distinguished by an engaging 
candour, the most striking and the most amiable trait in a character 
which by its geniality and sweetness never failed to win affection. 
His conversation, equally marked with candour, was at once refresh¬ 
ing and stimulating. There never was any desire to shine or to score 
off one; never any attempt to assert, to dominate or to play the pontiff. 
Effortless, free from affectation, it provoked thought and opened up 
fresh aspects. It would be impossible to put upon paper, with a life¬ 
like exactitude, the subtle indefinable charm of his personality which 
wove so potent a spell over those all-too-soon-ending Sunday after¬ 
noons. Who can recapture the penetrating shrewdness of those eyes; 
the significant movements of those hands; the rising swell and the 
fading echoes of his deep-toned voice; the flash of hope that lightened 
and the streak of despair that darkened his face as he spoke of his 
country’s sad and saddening problems; the deep gloom that settled 
over him when he referred to the misunderstandings and errors of 
judgment of which he was constantly a victim > Who can capture or 
recapture those elusive charms which conferred on those fleeting hours 
the magic of immortality ? But more permanent and enduring are those 
letters wherein he unburdened himself of the thoughts that occupied 
or weighed upon his mind. There, in those letters, he poured out his 
heart without restraint or reserve; there he spoke out his mind un¬ 
trammelled by the fetters of convention or undeterred by the risk of 
being misjudged or misunderstood. But 1 am pledged to confidence 
and their publication must therefore be deferred to a later date. His 
views on ‘ Reforms;’ his criticism of Miss Mayo’s book; his opinion 
on communal questions; his ideas regarding the admission of Indians 
into higher ranks in the army and his pronouncements on many, many 
other vital questions of the day reveal not only the breadth of his 
vision and the keenness of his interest, but the burning, consuming 
patriotism that glowed within. Every line attests a trained mind, a 
wide outlook and insight into fundamentals and that instinct for the 
practical which makes the born man of affairs. 

Throughout a career of unparalleled success he preserved, in the 
language of Horace, ‘ a temper, calm in arduous and reasonable in 
prosperous circumstances.’ 

Modest, for he never assumed the air of a snob; kind, for he never 
knew anything hut Sweetness and Light; affable, for he never with im¬ 
patience turned any one away from hia door; vastly informed, for he 
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never touched a subject without adorning it; wise, circumspect, cau¬ 
tious, for he never believed in a wild race, misnamed ‘ progress ’—he 
bore all that weight of power, wisdom, and learning lightly like a 
flower. 

Apparently in the best of health; indubitably at the zenith of 
fame; with a prospect of a long and yet more useful life before him; 
with a horizon seemingly calm and serene; encompassed by domestic 
felicity and blessed with a people's loving gratitude—death stealthily 
stepped in, in the darkness of the night, wrecking, marring, mocking 
all human hopes and dreams. 

;v) y ^^ A— 

ji (•* ^ djf 

iiU. ;(£j ^ 

Yes! ** Life is a grim, tragic procession with the laughter of gods 
at the background." And their laughter is our despair. 

For Lord Sinha there was no more earthly greatness to climb or 
aspire to. He had reached the summit and, assuredly, not at the 
sacrifice but in the service of his country's cause. None of his de¬ 
tractors can prove, nay, even hint at a single act or a single step in his 
life, done or taken to advance personal interest or subserve a sordid 
cause. When the history of this generation of Indians comes to be 
written the historian will unhesitatingly award him the palm of an 
eminently honest life lived in an eminently honest way. for he will find 
there no intrigues to darken; no mean pursuit of power to cast a 
shadow; no selfishness, no vindictiveness, no selling of truth, no barter¬ 
ing away of conscience—none of those weaknesses which impercep¬ 
tibly shade off into vice or eventually culminate in crimes. 

Had it not been for death—that mocker of all earthly hopes— 
more than once a week would he and I have met in England " tiring 
the Sun with talking and sending him cTown the sky." 
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I have often reflected over the future of my country, but reflect 
as much as I may I see no clear prospects before me. The deeper I 
probe into her problems, the more insoluble become their solution. 
Deeply ingrained differences of civilization, utterly alien modes of 
thought make it impossible for the Indian peoples to coalesce into one 
single whole. And unless there is one single whole woven together by 
common interests and common traditions there can be no nationality, 
nor even patriotism in the real sense of the term. For, in the circum¬ 
stances, what is patriotism to one section must inevitably be disloyalty 
to another and vice versa. I hear of Provincial Autonomy, Dominion 
Status and similar moonshine. It is gratifying to see these delightful 
prospects dangling before us. They verily stir in us brilliant dreams, 
indefinite hopes, but do they bring us nearer to the solution of the 
problems that vex the soul and impede the progress of our country ? 

I have never been a believer in a free gift of self-government for 
no such gift has ever been recorded in the past. And I venture to 
think that human nature has not radically altered during the course 
of the last two thousand years. 

At least 1 see no sign or indication of a radical change. Nor do 
1, for one moment, cherish the illusion that the English people have 
now reached that saintly stage of self-renunciation when, in a fit of 
annihilating unselfishness, they will relinquish power and yield their 
sovereign rights to the Indians. All this is cant and 1 give no quarter 
to cant. So long as the fiction of conquest survives and so long as our 
internecine warfare continues, there never will be a real surrender of 
power on their part. In such an atmosphere it will not be the spirit 
of comradeship but that of condescension which will be the dominat¬ 
ing spirit, a spirit destructive of equal partnership, subversive of any 
independent status. 

It may sound strange but it is none the less true, that the best 
commentary on the English Rule in India I have found in that immortal 
work, the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, which never leaves 
my side and which I never tire of reading. On p. 253, Vol. I (Bury’s 
Edition) says Edward Gibbon: The Bructeri (it is Tacitus who now 
speaks) were totally exterminated by the neighbouring tribes, pro¬ 
voked by their insolence, allured by the hopes of spoil, and perhaps 
inspired by the tutelar deities of the empire. Above sixty thousand 
barbarians were destroyed, not by the Roman arms, but in our sight, 
and for our entertainment. May the nations, enemies of Rome, ever 
preserve this enmity to each other ! We have now attained the utmost verge 
of prosperity, and have nothing left to demand of fortune, except the dis^ 
cord of the barbarians/* 
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It is as well to recognise obdurate facts for such a recognition 
will help us in moderating the extravagances of wilful ignorance and 
shaping the course of a rightful policy. There will be commissions, 
there will be non-committal speeches, specious promises, rhetorical 
flourishes. There will be legislative councils, teeming with loquacious 
speakers of unbridled imagination and fierce tongue; there will be 
ministers and members to echo the voices or affirm the decisions of 
their Secretaries, securely entrenched behind the veil; there will be 
ostentatious display of political incompetence and contemptible per¬ 
sonal rivalry. There will be criminal, cruel waste of the rate-payers* 
money in rearing and maintaining a hollow form, an empty pageantry. 
There will be plenty of such things and they will multiply with in¬ 
creasing years. But is this really a training in self-government } 

Popular forms of Government are possible only when individual 
men can govern their lives on moral principles and when duty is of 
more importance than pleasure and justice than material expediency. 
It is not then by setting up a legislative council or granting unlimited 
franchise that you can create an atmosphere where popular govern¬ 
ment can endure and thrive. It is just the other way, it is the atmos¬ 
phere that must call popular forms of government into being and that 
atmosphere can only be created by purity and simplicity of home-life; 
by conserving and transmitting the ideals of ages which constitute the 
noblest assets of a people; by an education which while refining the 
intellect, does not disregard the spiritual needs of man. It is up to 
us and to us alone to create that atmosphere. The Government, with 
all its good and pious and beneficent intentions, cannot create it for 
us. A real movement of wholesome and solid change must begin and 
grow up at home. It must spring out of native feelings and thought, 
and an understanding of the necessities on the spot, and it must shape 
itself amid circumstances in which it is to act. That superbly divine 
prayer of Socrates: “ Give me beauty in the inward soul, and may the 
outward and the inward man be at one *’—should be the prayer of a 
true citizen. For of supreme importance, both in private and public 
life, are absence of self-seeking, kind thought and generous action,^ 
charity and good will. What popular form of government can subsist 
in a people tainted with hatred and distrust of each other; divested 
of the sense of justice and destitute of the very notion of compromi^ 
and the spirit of give and take? Among such people Government 
can only mean the ascendency of a class or the tyranny of the trium¬ 
phant few. The need of the hour is not ‘ Politics * but spiritual re¬ 
generation; not the extension of franchise but the widening of the 
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spiritual hemisphere; the gentle guidance of the double lights of cul¬ 
ture and of conscience. 

And this double light of culture and of conscience will flow not 
from anything that the Government may organise or enforce or the 
Simon Commission may map out or devise. It can only come from 
a reformed system of Education and a liberalized form of Religion— 
both of our own making—the one widening the outlook, the other 
deepening the bonds of human fellowship. And in this spiritual re¬ 
generation of India both the East and the West have their allotted 
share—the West must bring in her Science and Art, the East her 
Religion and Piety. But the makers and moulders of this Renaissance 
must be Indians, unaided and unassisted by any power that be. 

Without it, India must ever be a happy hunting-ground of con¬ 
tending factions, an arena of sanguinary strife, and her politics a far¬ 
cical unreality, and her demands for “ Dominion Status ” an unavailing, 
fruitless cry. 




S. KHUDA BUKHSH. 


[To be tontinucd) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Excesses of Calcutta Newspapers and Establishment of First Censorship. 

From 1780 to 1799 there were not uniform and consistent rules 
established in the three Presidencies (Bengal, Madras and Bombay) 
for guiding the conduct of the editors of newspapers or for restraining 
and punishing their excesses. During this period it was deemed ex¬ 
pedient to resort to precautionary measures as particular cases arose 
without promulgating general rules for the conductors of newspapers. 
The measures resorted to by Warren Hastings for bringing Hicky to 
punishment have been described already. Hicky’s incarceration and 
his complete discomfiture were enough to bring his other contem¬ 
poraries to their senses. In the Calcutta Gazette of 10th February, 
1785, the following warning appears:— 

“ We are directed by the Honorable the Governor-General and 
Council to express their entire disapprobation of some Extracts from 
English Newspapers which appeared in this Paper, during a short period 
when the Editor was under the necessity of entrusting to other hands 
the superintendence of the Press. The Honorable the Governor- 
General and Council have also commanded it to be made known that 
the permission which they granted for publishing this Paper was merely 
confined to making it the channel for circulating the advertisements 
of Government; and that it is not by any means to be considered as 
under their authority in any other respect whatever. But at the same 
time, they will hold the Editor accountable to them, and expect that 
he do not publish anything that is improper 

The offensive extracts referred to above appeared in the Calcutta 
Gazette of September 30, I 784, and are as follows:— 

By the latest advices Overland, we learn from England that 
C<iWo\ King of Westminster, was tottering on his throne, in conse¬ 
quence of the wicked and rebellious conduct of a great number of his 
subjects, who, in direct violation and open defiance of his Royal man¬ 
date, had committed various acts of treason, and other high crimes and 


Charles Fox. 
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misdemeanours, in wilfully and presumptuously daring to think for 
themselves and no longer continue in that state of ignorance and slavery, 
so requisite to the peace and prosperity of all good Governments, 
Several Cabinet Councils have been held on the occasion, at which 
Needy Ned, the Utopian J.egtslator, assisted as President; there likewise 
attended smiling G. B.^, the peculiarity of whose oratory is such, 
that although often Hackneyed, yet it is not common. The Oriental 
General, vulgarly called Mat of the Mint, was there too. Nor was the 
advice of Young Congreve wanting, for he, by hereditary right, claims a 
strong affection to mock majesty. The result of their deliberations was 
not known, however, there were many suspicions that they will come 
to the extraordinary resolution of supporting the honour and dignity of 
their Royal Master, against the desperate and unwarrantable attempts 
that have been made to subvert his Government. 

There never was, perhaps, a more convincing proof of the fickle¬ 
ness of the public opinion, than a circumstance that happened lately in 
England. A Gentleman, not unknown in the Republic of letters, had 
published to the world, in conjunction with a few others, a number of 
Reports purporting to be a description of the Government of a distant 
country. The book was held in such universal contempt and detestation, 
that it was supposed the ruin of the parties concerned in it, was in¬ 
evitable. However, the author, being well versed in the wily tricks 
of booksellers, and knowing from experience with what facility the 
Public can be deceived, adopted a scheme for not only retrieving his 
character, but probably increasing his fortune also. He changed the 
title of his work, and called it “ Oriental Tales Since that moment 
it has gone through several editions, and has met with general admira¬ 
tion, on account of the wonderful extent, and uncommon force, of the 
author’s inventative faculties, as well as of the wildness and extravagance 
of his fancy 

In 1791, an American named William Duane was arrested by the 
Bengal Government and ordered to be sent to Europe in consequence 
of an offensive paragraph which appeared in the Bengal Journal (estab¬ 
lished in February, 1785) reflecting upon Colonel De Canaple, Com¬ 
mandant of the affairs of the French Nation (as he was styled) ana his 
countrymen then residing in Calcutta. Mr. Duane, on that occasion, 
applied to the Supreme Court for a writ of Habeas Corpus which was 
granted. The writ having been served upon the acting town-major of 

* George Byng, late Member for the County of Middlesex. At the frequent meetings 
of his constituents held at Hackney, he always attended, and was sure to speechify to them. 
{N.B .—These notes appeared in the original Gazette.) 
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Calcutta it was stated, in the return annexed thereto, that the Governor- 
General in Council (Lord Cornwallis) had ordered the arrest of Mr. 
Duane, with a view to his being sent to Europe; that the Governor- 
General in Council possessed the legal right to issue and enforce such 
orders and that in obedience thereto, Mr. Duane had been seized and 
was then detained in legal custody of the acting town-major.. After a 
long and elaborate argument upon the validity of this return, the judges 
of the Supreme Court came to a solemn and unanimous decision re¬ 
cognising the right asserted by the Government; and Mr. Duane, who 
had been brought to Court, was remanded to the custody of the 
town-major. In consequence, however, of the intercession of Mr. 
Fumeron,’ the French Agent. Government was induced to revoke its 
order for the embarkation of Mr. Duane, but that person having after¬ 
wards published in a paper called the Indian World, of which he was 
editor, a number of improper and intemperate articles and particularly 
an inflammatory address to the army, he was again arrested and sent 
to Europe in the end of I 794^. 

The Asiatic Mirror of the I I th June, 1794 contained, in one sheet, 
animadversions on the Court of Directors; on Lord Cornwallis; on the 
Batavian Government (relative to which the Batavian Government re¬ 
monstrated) ; on Commodore Mitchel, the Naval Commander (who 

’ See Bengal Past 6r Present (Journal of the Calcutta Historical Society), Vol. II, 
p. 378, for more details of his career as Governor of Chandernagore, 

* The late Mr. William Oigby writing in the Calcutta Review, No. CXXIV, Vol. LXII 
(1876) thus refers to Mr. Duane and his deportation :— 

“ The history of the Indian World, a newspaper started in 1794 by an Irish-American 
named William Duane, showed the contempt with which new^spaper editors were treated 
in those days. Mr. Duane had made all arrangements to sell his paper on 1st January, 
1795; and though he was not assailing the (iovernment at that period, opportunity w-as 
taken to show him how heavily the hand of the ruler could .smite. On the 27th December, 
1794, he was requested by the Private Secretary of Sir John Shore (then acting as 
Governor-Genei al of India) Captain Collins, to call at Government House. Duane, con¬ 
scious of no p.'irticular offence, thought this was an invitation to breakfast at the Governor- 
General’s table, given because he was about to leave the country and was prompt in 
answering the summons. The following discussion ensued at Captain Collins meeting 
Mr. Duane in the room :— 

Captain Collins. —I am glad you are so punctual, Mr. Duane. 

Mr. Duane. —I generally am, Sir. 1 hope the Governor-General is w^ell. 

Captain Collins. —He is not to be seen and— 

Mr. Duane. —I understood I was invited by him. 

Captain Collins. —Yes, Sir, I am directed by the Governor-General to inform you that 
you are to consider yourself a State prisoner. 

A number of soldiers at a given signal, burst upon the scene and with draw-n bayonets 
surrounded Mr. Duane who saw through an open door the Governor-General and tw^o 
members of the Supreme Council sitting on a sofa. 
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had been sent out with four ships to attack an enemy by whom English 
trade was molested, and who was stated not to have taken nieasures 
to bring the enemy to action,—a very delicate charge undoubtedly) ; 
on Sir J. Abercromby. the military commander; on the army, about 
which there were serious disputes; on the bad system of pilotage in the 
Ganges; and on a Native Prince for torturing and murdering two men. 

Two years after, in 1796. the editor of The Telegraph, incurred 
the displeasure of Government, by inserting in his journal an article 
imputing to a gentleman in office, the extortion of the enormous halta, 
(a kind of discount levied on exchange) taken by the Shroffs of 
Calcutta on the exchange of gold Mohtirs for silver. The editor, Mr. 
Henry M*Kenly*, having been called upon to explain on what 

Mr. Duane. —I did not think, Sir John Shore (Lord Tcignmouth) or you, Sir (turning 
to Captain Collins) could be so base and treacherous as to proceed, or even to think as 
you do. 

Captain Collins. —Silence, Sir. (To the soldiers) : Drag him along. 

Mr. Duane —(to the soldiers), .Softly, niy friends, I shall go along with you. (To 
Collins) : What is to follow next, Collins, the bowstring or the scimitar? 

Captain Collins. —You are insofent. Sir. (To the soldiers) : Drag him along, you 
pig-eating scoundrels. 

Mr. Duane. —You are performing the part of Grand Vizier now, my little gentleman, 
and those are your mates. Calcutta is become Constantinople and the (iovernor-General 
the Grand Turk. 

Under strict guard, strongly armed, Mr. Duane was kept in Fort William for three 
days and then taken on board an armed Indiaman and conveyed to England, where he 
was set free without a single word of information and explanation. His property in 
India, of which he never received a pice, was worth about fifty thousand dollars. He 
afterwards went to Philadelphia, became editor of Aurora, and made that paper intensely 
anti-British.” This account, highly coloured as it is, originally appeared in Frederick 
Hudson’s Journalism in the United States from 1069 to 1872. 'I'he late Mr. William 
Digby merely reproduced it in the Calcutta Review from Mr. Hudson’s work. 

Mr. Charles Grant speaking on the motion moved by Col. .Stanhope at the India 
House for advocating the cause of a Free Press in Asia and for calling upon the Govern¬ 
ment to afford information on the subject said he thought he recollected an instance of 
Lord Cornwallis sending an European out of the country for the liberty he assumed in 
seme misuse of the Press; and he well remembered that Lord Teignmouth had shipped for 
England the editor of a newspaper who had advertised a pamphlet on the ” rights ” or 
the ” wrongs ” of the army, at a time when the temper of its officers was in a very 
critical state. 

In a letter of the Governor-General in Council dated the 31st December, 1794 to the 
Court of Directors the following occurs :— 

** Your Honourable Court has been duly advised that I have thought it expedient to 
send to England by the ships under dispatch some Europeans of bad character. Unless 
measures of this nature were occasionally adopted, the settlement and country would be 
overrun with profligate characters, over whom the law has not sufficient control.” 

• This person was a Lieutenant on the Pension List at this time. In 1797 he published 
the Bengal Directory and Almanack from the Telegraph Press. 
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grounds the assertion contained in the paragraph had been made, 
replied that the paragraph had been inserted on the authority of Mr. 
Hair®. Mr. Hair on being required to furnish explanations and also 
to name the gentleman alluded to, denied being the author of the offen¬ 
sive paragraph and there the matter seemed to have been allowed to 
rest. 

In the same year, 1796, a paragraph having appeared in the 
Calcutta Gazette relative to certain communications which had passed 
between the Court of Directors and the French Republic, the editor was 
admonished regarding the impropriety of inserting such observation in 
a paper published under the sanction of Government; but on Mr. Horse- 
ley^, the then editor, asking pardon and promising to abstain in 
future from inserting such articles, no further proceeding was adopted. 

In 1798 in consequence of a letter which appeared in The 
Telegraph under the signature of “ Mentor *’ tending to excite dis¬ 
content and disaffection in the Indian Army, the Bengal Government 
was induced to take measures for discovering the author of the letter; 
and it having been found to have been written by Captain Williamson, 
he was suspended the Company’s Service and the Court of Directors 
subsequently refused to comply with his request for leave to return to 
India, though tKey permitted him to retire with the half-pay of his rank. 

In 1 799, the editor of The Telegraph was called upon by the Gov¬ 
ernment publicly to apologize for some very indecent reflection on 
the Clerk of the Post Office which had appeared in his paper. The 
above instances make it clear now what was the attitude of the Gov¬ 
ernment towards the Calcutta Press a century ago and what amount 
of liberty it enjoyed in those early days. 

In 1799 Lord Wellesley established a censorship over the Bengal 
Press; the immediate cause which led to this action was the illegal 
imprisonment of a Mr. Allan Maclean under the following circum¬ 
stances. Mr. D’Aguilar and Mr. A. Maclean were partners in an indigo 
work near Gazipur. These gentlemen quarrelled about their concerns, 
and a fray took place in which Mr. Maclean struck Mr. D’Aguilar on 
the nose. Mr. Maclean then offered satisfaction, but Mr. D’Aguilar 
rode off to the Magistrate (Mr. Rider) and swore the peace against 
him. The Magistrate, though no justice of the Peace, without even 
hearing what Mr,. Maclean had to say, refused to admit him to bail 
and committed him to prison. The Magistrate then wrote to the Appeal 

• W, F. Hair, Head-Assistant In the Marine Pay Office. 

’ Francis Horseley, then Inspector of the Company's Sugar Factories. 
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Judges at Benares, who had no right to interfere, for instructions how 
to act. Mr. Treves, one of these Judges, signed a letter, ordeiing the 
Magistrate to send Mr. Maclean in confinement to Calcutta. Mr. 
Neave, another of the Appeal Judges, was absent and disapproved the 
measure. The Magistrate then sent Mr. Maclean down the river in a 
baggage boat, without any proper covering, and under the guard of a 
sergeant, corporal and twelve sepoys. In this boat exposed to the burn¬ 
ing sun by day and unhealthy dews by night, the prisoner remained 
for upwards of a month. Meanwhile Mr. Maclean having com¬ 
municated with his namesake, Dr. Charles Maclean of Calcutta, and a 
paragraph having appeared in the It^dia Gazette, the Doctor wrote to 
the Editor as follows:— 

“ Sir,—I request you will contradict the account which through 
some very gross information, was inserted in the last India Gazette, 
and Hircarrah, announcing the death of Mr. A. Maclean said to be 
shot in a duel at Benares. I this day received a letter from that gentle¬ 
man mentioning indeed some circumstances which, if his anta¬ 
gonist had not possessed an uncommon degree of prudence, might 
have led to that catastrophe; but I am happy to add that the only dis¬ 
agreeable efFects of the rencontre have arisen from the interference of 
the Magistrate of Gazipore, whose conduct upon this occasion I will 
take a due opportunity of appreciating.—1 am etc., C. Maclean, Cal¬ 
cutta, April 28, I 798 **. This letter produced the release of Mr. Mac- 
lean at Monghyr, the banishment of Dr. Charles Maclean® and the 
first establishment of censorship in India. 


*“ This letter, too, was stamped a libel. After the publication of this libel. Dr. Maclean 
was called upon by the Government to make an apology ; he in a mild but becoming tone, 
refused to do so and was sent home a prisoner. By this manly conduct. Dr. Maclean 
sacrificed an income of £700 per annum, and about £2,000 which he had expended on 
a printing press. In this outcast and ruined state, the Doctor solicited a passage for 
himself and his wife, upon which the Governor-General ordered them to be provided for 
as charter party passengers; that is, this gentleman and lady were to be accommodated 
with the pariahs of the Fast, and the scum of English jails, and to be fed on ship provision 
till they reached England. On Lord Wellesley’s return to England, Dr. Maclean published 
his case and no man throughout ever behaved with greater prudence and firmness. 
Dr. Maclean afterwards became well known to the public, by his researches in Turkey 
respecting the causes and treatment of the plague, and in Spain concerning the yellow 
fever; with a view to promote the abolition of quarantine, on sanitary establishments:” 
Stanhope’s Sketch of the Press in British India, p. 7. 

The following biographical notice of Dr. Maclean appears in Buckland’s Dictionary of 
Indian Biography (London, 1906):— 

Charles Maclean; born about 1768; studied medicine; entered the E. I. Co.’s service; 
made several voyages to India in East Indiamen; was in medical practice in Calcutta in 
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Besides, several other improper paragraphs appeared in the Cal¬ 
cutta nevsrspapers. For this and for the outbreak of the third Mysore 
War, for which Lord Wellesley was obliged to come down in Viceregal 
State to Madras to organise the expedition in person and to watch over 
the course of events, the Bengal Government for the first time laid 
down the following regulations® for the public press on the 13th 
May, 1799:— 

I St. —Every printer of a newspaper to print his name at the bottom 
of the paper. 

2nd.—Every editor and proprietor of a paper to deliver in his 
name and place of abode to the Secretary to the Government. 

3rd.—No paper to be published on Sunday. 

4th.—No paper to be published at alT until it shall have been pre¬ 
viously inspected by the Secretary to the Government, or by a person 
authorised by him for that purpose. 

5th.—The penalty for offending against any of the above regula¬ 
tions to be immediate embarkation for Europe. 

By the fourth regulation Lord Wellesley established for the first 
time Censorship over the Press. 

These regulations were officially communicated to the proprietors 
and editors of the then existing newspapers, namely, (I ) Hirkarrah, 
(2) Morning Post, (3) Calcutta Courier, (4) Telegraph, (5) Oriental 
Star, (6) India Gazette, (7) Asiatic Mirror^ who severally addressed to 
the Government the following correspondence promising strict com¬ 
pliance therewith. 


1792 ; In 1798 ordered by the Governor-General Marquess of Wellesley to leave India for the 
above olTence ; resigned tlic service of Government; in 1806, bitterly attacked Lord Wellesley ; 
became a lecturer on the diseases of hot climates to the E. 1. Co. ; attacked quarantine 
laws ; wrote on medical subjects; died about 1824. 

• At the meeting* of the Gov<'rnor-G(*nerars Council held on the 13th May, 1799, the 
Hon’ble Sir Alured Clarke, then Vice-President of the Council, Lord Wellesley being absent 
in Madras, proposed those regulations for the approval of the Board, and these were ap¬ 
proved at the same meeting. 

It is on record that the Earl of Mornington writing from Fort St. George, privately 
to Sir Alured Clarke, Commander-in-Chief, whom he left in Calcutta as his Deputy in 
1799, said: “I shall take an early opportunity of transmitting rules for the conduct 
of the whole tribe of editors ; in the meantime if you cannot tranquillise this or other mis¬ 
chievous publications, be so good as to suppress their papers by force and send their persons 
to Europe.” 

Sir John Malcolm in a Minute dated the 12th April, 1823, says :— 

** The office of censor was, I believe, first instituted by Lord Wellesley in consequence 
of an arPicle appearing in the Mirror (Asiatic Mirror) newspaper which took a comparative 
view of the European and native population with some speculations on the subject, that 
were not deemed lest dangerous from their being no evil design on the part of the writer.” 
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To G. H. Barlow, Ssq., Secretary to Government. 

Sir,—In answer to your letter just received I have to inform you 
that I am the proprietor of the Bengal Hercarrah, and at present, gener¬ 
ally conduct it myself. The printer Mr. Urquhart has always affixed 
his name to the bottom of the paper. 

As the paper ought to be circulated in Calcutta early to-morrow 
morning, the failure of which would disappoint the subscribers, I shall 
be glad to be informed to whom and where it is to be sent for ins¬ 
pection. 

I am, 

Sir. 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) B. HUNTER. 

Calcutta, 13th May, 1799. 


G. H. Barlow, Esq., Secretary to the Government. 

Sir,—In obedience to the orders of the Vice-President in Council, 
we beg leave to inform you, that we the undersigned are the Proprie¬ 
tors, Editors, (Mr. Bush, the late Editor, having relinquished the 
management of the Paper) and Printers of the Calcutta Morning Post, 
which Paper is printed and published under the Firm of Ferris and 
Company; and that we have been regularly brought up to the Art of 
Printing, by which profession we earn our livelihood, and consider it 
as a duty incumbent in us to comply in every respect to the Regulations 
of Government. 

Archibald Thomson and Paul Ferris at present reside in the office, 
No. I, Old Court House Street; Samuel Greenway in Mangoe Lane. 

We have the Honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and most humble servants, 

(Sd.) A. THOMSON. 

P. FERRIS. 

S. GREENWAY. 

Morning Post Office, 

Calcutta, 15th May, 1799. 
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G. H. Barlow, Esq., Secretary to the Government. 

Sir,—We have been honoured with your letter of the I 3th instant 
in answer to which we beg leave to acquaint you for the information of 
the Honourable the Vice-President in Council that his Orders which 
were contained in it shall be most respectfully obeyed. 

Conformably to the Orders above alluded to, we request to in¬ 
form you, that we have no Editor to the Calcuila Courier, but are our¬ 
selves the sole Proprietors, Managers, and Printers of the same;—and 
that we have transferred the Day of our publication, from Sunday to 
Friday. 

We are. 

Sir, 

Your most Obedient 
Humble Servants, 

(Sd.) THOMAS HOLLINGBERY, 
ROBERT KNELN. 

No. 3, Meeru Jauney Gully, 

Calcutta, 

I 5th day of May, I 799, 

Wednesday. 


G. H. Barlow, Esq., Secretary to the Government. 

Sir,—I have to acknowledge the leceipt of your letter of the 
I 3th instant, and shall strictly conform myself to the several regulations 
and orders therein contained. 

1 am Editor of the Telegraph and Proprietor of 5-6ths of that 
paper, my place of residence Lyons Range. 

Mr. H. D. Wilson is the Proprietor of the other l-6th and his 
place of residence is in Merideth’s Buildings. 

1 have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Sd.) H. MCKENLY. 


Calcutta, I 5th May, I 799. 
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Sir,—In pursuance of the order of Council for regulating the 
publication of Newspapers, I beg leave to inform you that I am Pro¬ 
prietor and Editor of the Oriental Star, and that I reside at the house 
of Mr. Brooke^*^ at Belvedere. My office is in the house of Dr. Hunter, 
Durrumtollah, and my printer’s name is John Johnson. May I take 
the liberty of requesting to know at what hour on Friday evening I am 
to send the proof sheets for your inspection, if between the Hours of 
Eight and ten o’clock would suit your convenience, it would enable me 
to publish the paper at the usual hour on Saturday Morning, but if 
those hours should happen to break in upon your time it is my duty to 
attend to any other you may think proper to mention. 

1 remain, 

Sir, 

With most Respect and Esteem, 
Yours very obediently, 

(Sd.) ARCHD. FLEMING. 

Belvedere, 16th May, 1799. 

These regulations were extended to other papers as they started. 
For the guidance of the Chief Secretary to Government who acted as 
Censor in his inspection of the newspapers, Lord Wellesley prescribed 
the following rules:— 

1.. To prevent the publication of all observations on the state 
of public credit, or the revenues, or the finances of the Company. 

2. All observations respecting the embarkation of troops, stores 
or specie, or respecting any Naval or Military preparations whatever. 

3. All intelligence respecting the destination of any ships, or the 
expectation of any whether belonging to the Company or to indivi¬ 
duals. 

4. All observations with respect to the conduct of Government, 
or any of its officers, Civil or Military, Marine, Commercial or Judicial. 

5. All private scandals or libels on individuals. 

6. All statements with regard to the probability of war or peace 
between the Company and any of the native powers. 

7. All observations tending to convey information to an enemy 
or to excite alarm or commotion within the Company’s Territories. 

8.. The republication of such passages from the European news¬ 
papers as may tend to affect the influence and credit of the British 
Power with the Native states. 


William Augustus Brooke. 
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Some of these rules were only applicable to a state of war and 
were not uniformly or rigidly enforced in times of peace. 

At the height of his exasperation with the Calcutta Press, Lord 
Wellseley prepared the following plan in 1801 on behalf of the Bengal 
Government for the establishment of a Government printing press to 
print an official Gazette accompanied with a newspaper, containing 
articles of intelligence and private advertisements, the latter to be pub¬ 
lished under the inspection of Government, but not to be considered, 
like the Gazette, as an official communication. 

Plan for Establishing a Government Printing Press, humbly sub- 

mitted to the consideration of the Right Honourable the Gover¬ 
nor-General by His Lordship's 'Command. 

From calculation founded on authentic Documents it appears that 
a Printing Office, upon the most extensive Plan, might be established 
and maintained, fully adequate to every use Government could apply it 
to, at an annual expense of 90,000 Sicca Rupees exclusive of such 
allowance as Government may think proper to allot for the super¬ 
intendence of it, but including an allowance for the future supply of 
printing materials. This may appear a large sum, but when contrasted 
with the actual present expense of Manuscript Records and Corres¬ 
pondence, together with the charge hitherto incurred for Printing, it 
will exhibit an important reduction of Expense at the same time that 
the adoption of the Plan will produce a degree of accuracy and ex¬ 
pedition in the execution of the public Business in every Department 
highly worthy of the consideration of Government. 

2. The following is a Statement of the existing Expenses that 
would become objects of reduction under this Plan, and taken, where 
the fixed charges could be ascertained, from the Civil Auditor’s Book, 
and, those of a fluctuating nature, estimated at the lowest rates:— 



Rs. 

Printing Charges (Average of four years) 

... 156,118 

Section Writers 

... 51,608 

Fixed Writers 

15,000 

Stationery 

5,000 

Minute Savings 

5,000 


Sa. Rs. 


232,726 
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These charges must unavoidably increase with the increasing pros¬ 
perity of the British Empire in India. 

3. The following is an abstract of the Expense that will attend 
the establishment of a Government Press:— 


Rs. 


1 Head Printer, or Corrector 



500 

3 Foremen 

... 



500 

4 Compositors, at Rs. 

150 



600 

4 Do. 

100 



400 

8 Do. 

80 



640 

16 Do. 

50 



800 

32 Do. 

40 



1,280 

16 Apprentices ,, 

25 



400 

Correctors and Compositors of the Native Languages 



whose number of allowances cannot here be parti¬ 
cularised as they must be paid according to their 
abilities ... ... ... ... 500 

Servants and Native Workmen ... ... 300 

House rent for the Office including Lodging for the 
apprentices and Apartments for the Superintendent, 

His Deputy or Assistant ... ... 600 

Contingencies including a supply of new Types ... 800 

Native Writers and Accountant for the News Paper, etc. I 80 

Per Month Sa.. Rs. ... 7,500 


Per Annum Sa. Rs. ... 90,000 


To the above Sum must be added the Allowances that Govern¬ 
ment may think proper to allot to the Persons entrusted with the Super¬ 
intendence of the Plan. These Charges will be sufficient for the per¬ 
formance of the business enumerated in the Ist paragraph, and may 
embrace a variety of useful public forms and Documents which Gov¬ 
ernment have hitherto been deterred from Printing by the expense, 
but the utility of which to the Public service is too obvious to require 
any detailed explanation. The impossibility of procuring occasional 
workmen for any extraordinary pressure of business, as is the practice 
in English Printing Offices, will explain why it is deemed necessary to 
employ so numerous an establishment, 
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4. The following is a comparative Statement of the Expense 
attending the present and the proposed Plans, exhibiting the Annual 
Savings that will accrue from the adoption of the latter. 

Amount of reduction as stated in Paragraph 2 ... 232,726 

Expense of the proposed Establishment as in Para¬ 
graph 3 ... ... ... 90,000 

Total Annual Saving ... 142,726 


(exclusive of the Superintendent’s Allowance). 

To the above reduction of Expense may be added the Profits 
arising from the Publication of a Gazette under the authority of Gov¬ 
ernment which may be reasonably estimated at 25,000 Sicca Rupees 
Per Annum making the whole Annual Saving amount to 167,726 Sicca 
Rupees Per Annum. This saving does not include the possible Expense 
in the case of Packets lost on the Voyage to Europe, which, in the 
instance of the Zephyr, captured some time since, would have amounted 
to 40,000 Sa. Rs. and might, in many other instances, have exceeded 
even that enormous sum. 

5. The Gazette may be published on such days and contain 
such Articles of public notification as the Governor-General may think 
proper to direct, and may be accompanied by a News Paper containing 
articles of Intelligence and Private Advertisements to be published 
under the inspection and control of the Chief Secretary, but not to be 
considered, like the Gazette an Official Communication. 

6. The adoption of the Plan must so materially affect the interests 
of the Proprietors of the Press'^ at present employed by Government, 
that the following observations tending to remove any difficulties that 
may arise thereon, may not be deemed improper to be introduced in 
this place. The profits they at present derive fall under four district 
heads. First. The allowance paid by Government for publishing 
their advertisements in the Weekly Paper. Second. The profits on 
the Extra Printing business of Government. Third. The general 
profits on Advertisements and Subscriptions of Individuals. And 
Fourth. The profits on the private use of their Press by Individuals. 


Calcutta Gazette Press, 
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Although it might at the first view be thought that the 3rd and 4th 
Heads do not come within the scope of consideration in the present 
case, yet it is not difficult to shew that they are all more or less influenced 
by the employ of Government. Those of the 3rd Head may be 
judged of, when the necessity of all the Civil Servants taking the 
Gazette is considered. This greatly increases the number of Papers 
circulated, and by extending the circulation renders the Gazette the 
most certain and general channel for communicating advertisements to 
the Public. The 4th Head tho* less affected than the others still feels 
indirectly a portion of the same influence; for it is the employ of 
Government that renders it necessary for the Proprietors to entertain 
large establishment and provide large quantities of Printing materials 
by which they are enabled to undertake and execute works for Indivi¬ 
duals with more expedition and effect and at cheaper Rates than 
Proprietors of other Printing Offices can. Under these circumstances 
the hypothetical calculation will answer to form an opinion upon. 
Suppose the whole Gross income of the Gazette to be 200,000 Sicca 
Rupees annually. The establishment kept up Sicca Rs. 50,000. The 
extraordinary expenses of the Office, including Postage, etc., 25,000 
Sicca Rs. and Bad Debts Sicca Rs. 25,000. There remains 100,000 
Sicca Rupees net Profit, three-fourths of which may be fairly 
supposed to arise directly or indirectly from the influence of the 
Company’s employ; and at least, one Half belongs solely to the 2nd 
Head of Profit above stated and of which the present Proprietors would 
be wholly deprived by the establishment of a Government Press. 
Hence it may be inferred that it is the interest of the Proprietors rather 
to give up the whole to Government on reasonable terms than to lose 
three-fourths without any compensation. 

7. To give the plan its full effect the following observations on 
the manner of conducting it are submitted for consideration. 

That the Papers to be printed for the Secret Department of the 
Secretary’s Office shall be kept in a distinct Apartment under charge 
of the Superintendent and his own Assistants and transmitted only 
through the Superintendent who shall personally attend the Press and 
be responsible for the safety and secrecy of the Papers so intrusted 
to him. 

As the success of the Plan depends much on the regular transmis¬ 
sion of papers to the Press it will be necessary that the Secretaries and 
other Public Officers should enforce the most punctual attention to this 
point. 
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The Superintendent should reside in the Office, and Apartments 
should also be allotted for his Duty and the Apprentices who should 
reside under the care of the Deputy. 

To prevent the clashing that might arise from a multiplicity of 
orders, the Superintendent should receive his Orders from the Chief 
Secretary and the Secretaries to the Government, and also the Governor- 
General’s private Secretary and from no others, except such as shall 
relate to the printing of the Proceedings of the Subordinate Boards. 

The Magnitude, novelty and difficulty of executing the Duty 
allotted to the Superintendent of the proposed plan will require the 
unremitted attention of the person entrusted with it, by night and by 
day. It will therefore be necessary, as well as to prevent any delay 
arising in case of his illness to join another person with him in the trust 
in the capacity of Deputy or Assistant as the Governor-General may 
deem proper. 

Instructions may be issued to the heads of all the Civil and 
Military Offices under Government to consider and consult with the 
Superintendent on such forms or other matters relating to the business 
under them respectively which they think may be printed with advantage 
to the Public Service and report the same to the Governor-General for 
his Sanction. 

8. Every part of the foregoing Plan may be carried into 
immediate effect whenever Government may think proper, with the 
exception of the Books of Proceedings, for which there is reason to 
apprehend no printing Office in India could supply a sufficiently 
extensive Fount of Types, as they cannot, like separate Paper be printed 
on Types of different sizes. Indeed it may be remarked that even 
in Europe few Founts have ever been cast sufficient for the purpose 
as the Proceedings are calculated to require at least Thirty Folio Sheets 
per Diem to be printed off and the Founts in this Country seldom 
exceed 8 or 10 Sheets. It will therefore be necessary to have one 
cast on purpose which can easily be done in England, without any 
additional expense except the trifling one of so much additional weight 
of Types. It will also be necessary both for the durability and beauty 
of the Proceedings, to have them printed on Paper made for the 
purpose in England and sent out with the Types; and that regular 
supply should be furnished in future on Indents from hence. These 
considerations however by no means interfere with the reduction of 
expense in other branches of the business as may be seen in the follow¬ 
ing calculations. 
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Sa. Rs 

Average of the Printing Charges at present ... 156,1 18 

Proposed Establishment supposing the 

whole to be kept up ... ... 90,000 

Add the expense of Stationery including 

in the present printing charges ... 16,000 

- 106,000 


Annual saving (except the Superintendents* Salary) 50,118 
Add Profits on the News Paper ... ... 25,000 


Total present annual saving ... 75,118 


Such is the Saving supposing the plan to be only partially 
adopted, but to this saving a large addition would eventually be made, 
though it cannot now be estimated, by the variety of Forms, and other 
current Official Documents which hitherto have not been printed. 
A further saving may be made by a reduction of a part of the Estab¬ 
lishment until the Printing of the Proceedings shall commence, but on 
this a question arises whether such a reduction ought to be recommended, 
as a beginning may even now be made, either by Printing the Records 
of one Department, or by Printing the General Letters and Records 
now extant as the Governor-General may think proper to decide; for 
the execution of which a sufficient Fount, may, it is believed, be now 
procurable in Calcutta. 

In concluding this Outline of so important an undertaking it may 
not be improper to mention, that by the establishment of a Government 
Press, persons possessed of materials the publication of which might 
be beneficial to the East India Company, and to the Public, may be 
induced to give them to the World, under the authority and patronage 
which they might appear to merit. 

The annexed printed Sheet though not so complete as it might 
be from the necessity of procuring it privately will sufficiently answer 
the purpose of a specimen of the Form and Style of Printing the 
Proceedings, although not of the Paper intended to be used, which will 
be of a kind at least 50 per cent, cheaper than that now used for the 
Manuscript Proceedings, and the Quantity used will be reduced in the 
proportion of above three-fourths of what is now expended. 

In addition to the positive, and to the eventual, savings of 
Expense by the Establishment of a Printing Press, as already proved. 
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it is necessary to state a further most important argument for the 
prompt execution of the measure in question, namely, the Institution 
of the College at Fort William, since this plan was drawn up (in April 
1800) and the practicability now ascertained of casting every Type 
for the European and Oriental Languages, at this Presidency without 
any reference to the Artists in England.*’ 

Lord Wellesley noted thus on the above Plan:— 

In a political view, a powerful motive arises in favor of the 
proposed establishment. I he increase of private printing Presses in 
India, unlicensed, however controlled, is an evil of the first magnitude 
in its consequences; of this sufficient proof is to be found in their 
scandalous outrages from the year 1 793 to 1 798. Useless to literature 
and to the public, and dubiously profitable to the Speculators, they 
serve only to maintain in needy indolence a few European Adventurers 
who are found unfit to engage in any creditable method of subsistence. 
The establishment of a Press by the Supreme Government would 
effectually silence those which now exist, and would as certainly 
prevent the establishment of such in future.” 

This was the special pleading of Lord Wellesley for the establish¬ 
ment of a Government organ like the French Monitcnr, but the plan 
was not carried out on account of the expense with which it was suppos¬ 
ed that it would be attended.*”. 

John Clark Marshman, in his Life and lintes of Carey, Marslinuin 
and Ward thus graphically describes the relation of the Calcutta Press 
with Lord Wellesley:— 

” Lord Wellesley was at this time exasperated beyond measure 
against the press of Calcutta, and had adopted measures of restraint 
of such extreme harshness as even the difficulties of his political position 
were scarcely sufficient to palliate. On the coast he was engaged in 
the final struggle with Tippoo Sultan, while the other country powers 
were in comparative vigour and wavering in their sentiment regarding 
the British Government. He therefore regarded, with extreme sensitive¬ 
ness, any remarks in the public journals, which appeared in any degree 
likely to compromise the stability of our lule in the East. Mr. Bruce’ ’ 
the editor of the .I.smf/c Mirror, a Calcutta newspaper, and one of the 

I'or a similar reason Lord Wellesley’s plan oI establishing the Fort \\ illiam Colle{^e, 
for (‘(liicalinjJ th(' younj^ civilians did not meet with the approval of the Court of Directors. 
Wellesley w^as Fifthly irritated by this refusal of his masters, but was obliged to submit 
tjuietly to the controlling authority of the Court ot Directors as a testimony of the 
obedience due to the superior power plated by law in the (iovernment at home. 

Most probably Charles Key Bruce. 
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ablest public writers who has ever appeared in India, had indulged in 
some speculative opinions on the comparative strength of the European 
and native population, written in all simplicity and good faith, and with¬ 
out any factious design. But Lord Wellesley considered the article 
mischievous,’ and in his anxiety that the ‘ public security * as he said 
might not be exposed to constant hazard,’ he directed Sir Alfred 
Clarke, whom he had left in charge of the Government of Calcutta 
during his absence at Madras, to embark the editor of that paper for 
Europe in the first ship which might sail from Calcutta; adding, 
‘ if you connot tranquillise the editors of this and other mischievous 
publications, be so good as to suppress their papers by force, and send 
their persons to Europe.* At the same time he established a very rigid 
censorship of the Press, and directed that no paper should be allowed 
to appear until it had been revised by the Secretary to Government, 
who was desired to expunge whatever appeared to him likely ‘ to 
endanger the public tranquillity.’ The penalty of any offence against 
these stern regulations (given above) was immediate deportation to 
England. These rules, on reaching Leadenhall Street, received the 
cordial approbation of the Court of Directors, and a despatch was 
drafted without any loss of time for transmission to India. But it had 
to pass the ordeal of the Board of Control, and the President drew his 
fatal red mark across the sentences which expressed approval of Lord 
Wellesley’s rules, and reserved the question for further consideration. 
At a subsequent period, after his return to England, and when the rust 
of Oriental despotism had been rubbed off by the friction of constitu¬ 
tional associations, he fixed his own condemnation on these arbitrary 
regulations, by directing them to be excluded from the collection of 
Lis official despatches,'' published under his own superintendence. But 
at the period to which we refer, November, I 799 these feelings of 
exasperation and dread regarding the press were in full force, and it was 
at this inauspiemus juncture that the missionaries (Carey, Thomas, 
Brunsdon, and Ward) sought permission to establish a press in the 
interior of the country, two hundred miles from Calcutta. 1 o this 
proposal the Governor-General gave the most decided and peremptory 
refusal.” 

S. C. SANIAL. 


In 1837 when Messrs. W. Allen & Company brou^^ht out an edition of Lord 
Wellesley’s OlBcial Dcspatdies in 5 volumes under the authority of the Court of Directors, 
the great Marquess directed the editor of his despatches to exclude this de.spatch on the 
Indian Press from the collection as it was done under initaiion and without judgment. 
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IV 

CHANDA SAHIB IN ECLIPSE. 

(1) llic Retreiif of (VAutciiil and Chanda Sahib. 

Nasir Jang had summoned Muhammad Ali to join him from 
Trichinopoly and asked the English at Fort St. David to send him a 
body of Europeans; all the troops were to rendezvous under the towering 
hill-forts of Gingee.^ The English ordered the detachment they had 
sent to Trichinopoly to proceed with Muhammad Ali to the Nizam’s 
camp and sent a few days later a body of 600 Europeans under Major 
Lawrence to join his camp at Valdavur about ten miles from Pondi¬ 
cherry. The army of Muzaffar Jang was encamped at Villiyanur near 
Pondicherry, and had been augmented by a French battalion of 2,000 
Europeans under d’Auteuil. The French troops were unreliable and 
their officers demoralised after the Tanjore campaign. Dupleix attempt¬ 
ed to bring them under discipline, but without success. And d’Auleuil, 
dreading the consequences of being attacked by the English, sent a 
message to Major Lawrence that it was not his intention that any Euro¬ 
pean blood should be spilt in this field, to which the latter returned the 
answer that he was equally unwilling to resort to such action. Dupleix 
sent out de Bury, the Commandant of the Pondicherry garrison, to 
bring the restive French officers in camp to reason. 

In this situation a prolonged cannonade ensued between the two 
sides, but it did little execution and ceased in the evening. The recal¬ 
citrant French Officers disheartened their men, exaggerated the strength 
of the enemy, resigned their commissions and retired immediately to 
Pondicherry. “ Considering that this took place in view of the enemy, 
we must, 1 think, regard it as even more disgraceful than the mutiny of 
the English Officers in Bengal in 1 766.’“ And d’Auteuil, fearing to 


* The situaliun as i( was on .April 1st, 1750, is given by Dodwell in his Introduction to 
.Innnda Raii^a Ptllai’^ Diary, Vol. IV. 

^ Ibid., p. 10. 
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expose his demoralised troops to a general action, withdrew immediately 
from the field to Pondicherry, abandoning in his haste a body of French 
artillery with eleven pieces of cannon. Muzaffar Jang and Chanda 
Sahib could not understand that the sedition of a few officers would 
result in the complete withdrawal of the French forces; their entreaties 
however could not alter d’Auteuirs resolve to retreat. Muzaffar Jang, 
to'whom overtures were being made by some of Nasir Jang’s officers 
that if he submitted they would protect his person and guarantee the 
execution of any treaty that he might make with his uncle, offered to sub¬ 
mit to his rival. When his deputies received assurances that the Nizam 
would not make him a prisoner, nor deprive him of the governorships 
which he enjoyed under his grandfather, he left his camp, repaired to 
that of Nasir Jang and was instantly put in fetters, while his camp was 
attacked and many of his troops were slain.^ Chanda Sahib, who had 
everything to fear from the anger of Nasir Jang, would not submit, but 
accompanied the retreating French troops and otherwise behaved with 
great alacrity and resolution. 

(2) Dupleix's Inirifrues 'ivith Nasir Jang's Camp. 

Though the news of the retreat of the French battalion, and 
Muzaffar Jang*s surrender and imprisonment and the dispersion of his 
camp produced great consternation at Pondicherry, Dupleix, whose 
elastic frame of mind was stimulated by reverses only to increased 
exertion, re-established order among the troops by a show of resolu¬ 
tion, arresting the mutinous and ordering the troops to encamp beyond 
the boundary hedge of the settlement; he made an attempt at negotia¬ 
tion through the medium of a mission to the camp of Nasir Jang, with 
the real object of gaining time and opening negotiations with the dis¬ 
affected elements in the enemy camp..^ The Nawabs of Cuddapah, 

® A party of the Nizam’s horse fell in with the French gunners who had been abandoned 
by the rest of their battalion ; most of them who were thus caught were cut to pieces, and 
only a few were rescued by the English. Murari Rao and his troopers pursued the retreating 
battalion of d’Auteuil even up to the hedge which surrounded the Pondicherry fortifications 
and succeeded in killing several Europeans, though they were vigorously opposed by the 
cavalry of Chanda Sahib (see Orme, Vol. I, p. 142). Chanda Sahib told Ranga Pillai, the 
Diarist, that d’Auteuil would have won if he had fought on the previous day and that Nasir 
Jang could have been easily frightened into a compromise. All the evils were thus the 
consequence of d’Auteuil’s retreat, not of Muzaffar Jang’s submission (Diary, Vol. VII, 
pp. 16-21, being his entry for the 6th April, 1750). 

* He pretended that he had merely withdrawn his troops in order to facilitate peace. 
Even before the battle he had written a letter asking a settlement ; and to convince Nasir 
Jang that the troops had not taken flight, as was believed in his camp, he exaggerated the 
slaughter they made when attacked during their retreat. Nasir Jang sent messengers 
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Kurnool and Savanore were the most considerable of the feudatories 
who had accompanied the Nizam; they had grown weary of a desultory 
campaign from which they had not derived substantial benefit and were 
alienated by the treacherous imprisonment of Muzaffar Jang (by their 
master) whom they had been partially instrumental in bringing to sub¬ 
mission. The French embassy to the Nizam’s camp, though it failed 
to bring about a compromise, certainly furthered the intrigues that 
Dupleix wished to establish in the enemy’s camp, by winning over some 
principal supporters of Nasir Jang, including the Pathan Nawabs."' 
Dupleix was thus acquainted with the real state of Nasir Jang’s court 
and enabled to establish means of carrying on correspondence with the 
discontented Nizami nobles. 

(‘i) French Victories over the Enemy. 

Soon after the return of the French deputies Chanda Sahib began 
to levy fresh troops, and Dupleix, in order to vindicate the bravery of 
the French soldiers, sent out a body of troops to attack and surprise one 
part of the enemy’s camp in the early morning of April 28th, when the 
bulk of the Muhammadan troops were sunk in heavy sleep. The attack 
was made two hours before dawn; its execution was but slight, though 
exaggerated reports reached Pondicherry of its successes; and the effect 

inlim.'itin)4 (lint they desired peace; but as no hotter lollowc'd, Dupleix wrote yei a^fnin, 
sayinj* (hat as his ov(Mtures were iji^nored, he was once more sendinj^ out troops, with the 
threat, “ Do not suppose that I am fi^hlinf* now for Mu/.ifTar Jan^j or Chanda Sahib. You 
and I are enemies and they liave nothin}:; to do with it. I shall come and you must make 
r(*ady ” (Ranga Tillai’s entry in his Diary for April 12lh, beino the substance^ of the 
letter written by Dupleix, j)p. 32-33 of \’ol. VII). I'lus letter with its threat was “ more 
persuasive than the other two.” 'I'wo I'renclimen were sent as envovs to Nasir Jaiiff’s camp 
W'lu) proposed, after some form.alities, that Chanda .Sahib should be appointed Nawab of 
th(* Carnatie and that (he esiatf's of MuzafTar Janji shoukl be invested in his son, till Nasir 
Janj; should become reconciled to him. 'rhouj^h Nasir Janj^’s Diw’an, .Shah Nawaz Khan, 
was favourable to a comiiroinise, tin* Nizam would not release Muzaffar Jang, nor agree 
to give Arcot to Chanda Sahil>. 'File rains were approaching and the Marathas were 
raiding the country along the Krishna; several Maratha Sardars departed from the camp, 
including Murari Rao ; and even messages arrived from Major Lawrence offering to mediate 
with Nasir Jang. 'Filings bade fair for ;i compromise, but Dupleix’s underhand intrigues 
with tin* Pathan Nawabs succeeded and produced a total revolution in the state of affairs in 
a few months. 

* De Larche, one of the two French emissaries, brought back a secret message which he 
w'hispered in Dupleix’s (‘ar and which certainly related to this intrigue (p. 6, Dodwell’s 
Introduction to Ranga PillaiN Diary, Vol. VII). There were besides numerous agents, 
many of them Brahmans, who kepi up corro.spondence between the Nizam’s camp and 
Chanda Sahib, and Muzaffar Jang’s people here. Dupleix complained frequently to the 
Diarist of the doings of these spy-agents, 
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of this, which was followed by several other such night-attacks, was very 
demoralising to the Nizam, who resolved to withdraw to Arcot in 
order to pass the hot weather there. All this time Major Lawrence 
cotinued to remain in the Nizam’s camp, where he solicited the con¬ 
firmation to the English of Poonamallee and a few other places near 
Madras and a few villages round Fort St. David as well, on the 
strength of the grant of these to them by Muhammad Ali. Nasir Jang 
had on several occasions promised to coniply with this request, but 
his Vizier, Shah Nawaz Khan, was against such a cession and delayed 
the transaction from issuing as a patent. The English envoys. Stringer 
Lawrence and Foss Wescott, both members of the Fort St. David 
Council, reported that the Nizam’s ministers were influenced by the 
French against them and inclined to estimate English assistance as 
of very little value. Soon the ambassadors returned to Fort St. David, 
without the grants they desired. “ They were weary of intrigues 
which they could only feel without being able to follow, and departed 
sulkily.” They could have got these grants had they consented to 
accompany Nasir Jang to Arcot, but did not care to go so far. Major 
Lawrence broke up his camp and returned to Fort St. David in the 
first week of May. 


(I) Nasir Jang*s Retreat. 

The conduct of both Nasir Jang and his imprisoned nephew was 
neither resolute nor even consistent on occasions. In the Diary of 
Ananda Ranga Pillai there are given several letters from Muzaffar 
Jang to Chanda Sahib and Dupleix at Pondicherry which ” plainly 
indicate the vicissitudes of feeling through which he passed, and show 
up in relief an unheroic nature placed by chance on a scene too large 
and exigent.” Nasir Jang who had been pictured by Duplex as a 
coward‘s and afterwards faithfully described by Malleson in con¬ 
temptuous language, but who was really much better in character, 
had indeed withdrawn his troops to Arcot, partly on account of the 
necessity of finding forage for his numerous cavalry and partly for the 
sake of keeping his heterogeneous and loosely-knit forces together. 
Finding that Muzaffar Jang’s mother was still in Pondicherry and 
Dupleix would not allow her to depart, he wanted to bring some sort 
of pressure to bear on the French. He had been even advised to 
attempt to capture Pondicherry and to force a peace on reasonable 
terms. Now he resolved to seize the French factories at Masulipatam 


“ As reflected in Ranga Pillai *s Diary and in his own Memoires, 
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and Yanam (a weaving town situated about 35 miles further north); 
and his officers effected the capture of these towns with ease and took 
care to plunder nothing and seal up all they got possession of.^ Dupleix 
retorted in a totally unexpected manner. He had kown of the defence¬ 
less condition of Masulipatam, the great port of Golcondah, and of its 
great commercial importance. He had even attempted to induce 
Muzaffar Jang» on his first arrival in the South, to promise the cession 
of the place to the French. He now sent (in the middle of July) a 
detachment of troops by sea, which attacked the city by surprise and 
took it with very little loss. The French troops occupied the fort and 
began to put it in a better state of defence. The Muhammadans at¬ 
tempted to blockade the place, but shortly after desisted. The city 
soon recovered its normal condition and all those who had fled from it 
quickly came back, including even the Dutch and their families. 

(T)) The Condition of Nasir Jung's Court. 

Very soon after Nasir Jang left the neighbourhood of Pondicherry 
for Arcot, Dupleix sent d’Auteuil with a strong body of Europeans to 
attack the fortified pagoda of Tiruvadhi lying about fifteen miles west 
of Fort St. David and almost within sight of the army of Muhammad 
Ali. The easy capture of the place put a new complexion on the state 
of affairs. Meanwhile the factions at Nasir Jang’s court had grown 
very marked. Nasir Jang had at first talked of giving the suhah of 
Arcot to Muhammad Ali, and for the sake of a peaceful settlement 
allowing Chanda Sahib to take Trichinopoly and Tanjore. Later he 
changed his mind and declared his intention of bestowing Arcot on 
Chanda Sahib if his conduct should be satisfactory for a period of four 
months, besides the lease of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. Dupleix 
requested that a letter be written to Shah Nawaz Khan to the effect 
that if this should be carried out, he would help Nasir Jang with a 
body of 4,000 soldiers in order to smite all his enemies.*^ He only 
desired that Masulipatam should be given over to him, from which he 
would send munitions of war easily to Hyderabad and Aurangabad. 
But all these secret negotiations came to nothing, and Nasir Jang 
finally decided to grant the Carnatic to Muhammad Ali, who was 


^ Tho French asserted at the time, and the assertion has been repeated by historians 
as late as Prosper Culiru, that the English at the neighbouring factory of Injeram 
assisted in the seizure of Yanam. But Dodwell says that the correspondence of the Chief 
of Injer.nn shows that the English took no part in the matter, 

“ Ranga Pillai’s entry for Tuesday, May 12ih, 1750 (pp. 145-9, Vol. VII), embodying 
the substance of the secret message conveyed by Dupleix to Shah Nawaz Khan, 
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formally given the subah and a dress of honour on the I I th of May. 
But the new Nawab-designate was hard pressed for money, being 
asked to pay all arrears due to the Nizam from his father. Moreover, 
his elder brother Mahfuz Khan was sulky at his own disappoint¬ 
ment and pretended that he would turn fakir and go on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca.® While the factions at the Nizam’s court prevented 
the accession of any great moral strength to the new position 
of Muhammad Ali, many of the feudatories, as for instance Sayyad 
Lashkar Khan and the Pathan Nawabs, were departing from Arcot, and 
most of them, excepting Shah Nawaz Khan and one or two others, were 
preparing to overthrow Nasir Jang, who now indulged himself to the 
full and whose caprices disgusted his friends. In June the three 
Pathan Nawabs were reported to have resolved to overthrow Nasir 
Jang and establish Muzaffar Jang in his place as the fittest successor 
to Asaf Jah. A few days later they actually refused to pay pcshciisJi, 
and absented themselves from the darhiiv and were only quieted by 
the mediation of Shah Nawaz Khan. Sayyad Lashkar Khan was on 
the side of Muzaffar Jang and was doing all in his power to encourage 
the nobles to overthrow the Nizam; he was actively helped by one 
Ramdas Pandit, who was later on rewarded for his treachery by being 
appointed Diivan to Muzaffar Jang on the latter’s elevation to the throne, 
and given the title of Raja Raghunath Das. 

All this internal commotion in Nasir Jang’s camp was for Dupleix 
“ much too promising to be passed over. ” Both he himself and 
Chanda Sahib sent a spy to arrange with the Pathan Nawabs to have 
Nasir Jang deposed, and even consented to give the conspirators a bond 
for seven or eight lakhs of rupees for effecting their object. The 
conspirators however felt “ either too weak to attempt to overthrow 
Nasir Jang without the certain aid of European troops or else were too 
half-hearted to make any motion of themselves.” And Dupleix, to 
illustrate another thread of his complex diplomacy, gave out that Nasir 
Jang was displeased with Muhammad Ali as he could do nothing and 
as the English help which he had been promised and relied on had 
totally failed; his mind was also greatly troubled by the French capture 
of Masulipatam and the failure of his troops in taking Chingleput. 

” Mahi’u/ Khan was ma<l<j a prisoner at Anibur by Mu/alfar Jaiifi; but lie made bis 
peace with llie victor by promising to pay him 11 lakhs of rupees b^r (he I richonopoly 
country. H<‘ deserted Muzaffar Jang on the arrival of his uncle, joined (lie latter and ex¬ 
pected great tilings for himself. But he was disgusted at the lack of attention paid to him 
and made all these vain threats ; after Muzaffar Jang’s accession he departed to the Deccan 
along with him. 
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Finally news was received from Arcot in August that if the French 
would attack Muhammad Ali at that time encamped in the Gingee 
country, the Pathan troops under him would then mutiny and kill him, 
and that if they (the French) pretended to pursue them, they (the 
Muhammadan troops) would march to Arcot where they could easily 
bring about Nasir Jang’s fall and death; that in any case Muhammad 
Ali would certainly fall if Nasir could be got rid of, and that the 
Pathan Nawabs would be able to make away with Nasir Jang, only in 
case the French should send an army to them. 

(()) French Victory over Muhatnnuul Ali, 

After their capture of Tiruvadhi the French troops began to collect 
the revenues of the district, and Muhammad Ali got some reinforce¬ 
ments from Nasir Jang, while the English, to whom the French at Tiru¬ 
vadhi were a standing danger, sent a force under Captain Cope con¬ 
sisting of 400 Europeans and 1,500 sepoys, after an assurance from 
Muhammad Ali that all their expenses would be punctually 
defrayed by him. Muhammad Ali s troops were several times larger 
than the French forces, but he did not feel himself sufficiently brave 
to pass through the Pondicherry country before he should be reinforced 
at Gingee, and he encamped and waited for them at Gingee 
where they joined him in the beginning of July. The united forces 
moved towards Fort St. David, from which they got some military 
stores; after this they proceeded to attack the French at Tiruwathi, on 
the northern bank of the P' 2 nnar river. The Nawab’s troops would 
not assault the place as was proposed by Captain Cope, whose aim was 
to draw out the French from their strongly entrenched camp to the 
cast.'^ They would only open a violent cannonade on the French 
camp, from which the return fire was so brisk that at the end of six hours 
the Nawab and Cope had had enough of it and retreated with a good 
number killed and wounded, while the French, in spite of their slight 
losses, were too few to venture out of their camp in pursuit. 

This ill success depressed Muhammad Ali so much that he wished 
to move out of the neighbourhood of the enemy in the open country and 
proposed to march west, pretending that his army could not subsist in 
the present situation. Nor would he listen to the advice of Cope that 
he should place hiinscdf between the French camp at Tiruvathi and 
Pondicherry. He also made excuses and later openly refused to 
advance any money to the English, pleading that he had exhausted 


“* riRTr w ,is ;»( (his time a inaiktal rduclaner on bolh the ICn^jlish aiul the French 
side to come into direct cviillict, as was lestified to by Jusepli Smith who was with Cope. 
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himself by giving Nasir Jang a great bounty. Major Lawrence who 
commanded at Fort St. David and was the temporary Governor of 
the settlement, was much offended at the prevarications of his ally and 
ordered the English troops to leave the Nawab and march back to Fort 
St. David. This they did on the 30th August,*' while Muhammad Ali 
with great inconsistency continued in the position which he wanted to 
move away from while he possessed their aid, awaiting as he said the 
instructions for which he had applied to Nasir Jang. He had still an 
army of 5,000 foot and 15,000 horse variously armed; he was 
entrenched in a position midway between Tiruvathi and Fort St. David 
with the Pennar river in his rear and several entrenchments occupied 
by his infantry in the front, where there were planted several cannon as 
well; and the cavalry instead of being out in the plain formed a second 
line within the camp. This was a very extraordinary and even absurd 
position for an army to take up which feared an advance of the enemy 
from across the river. 

No sooner did Dupleix hear of the withdrawal of the English 
battalion from the Nawab s side than he ordered the main body of the 
French troops at Valudavur to join immediately the camp at Tiruwathi. 
The united French forces amounted to about 1,800 Europeans and 
2,500 sepoys; and they were supplemented by a body of 1,000 horse 
commanded by Chanda Sahib. They commenced the attack almost 
immediately, advancing in good order, with the artillery in front and the 
cavalry on either wing, and easily entered into the enemy’s entrench¬ 
ments, which were immediately abandoned, and opened a fire on the 
huddled camp now enclosed between them and the river. The enemy 
was thrown into great confusion, and “ horse and foot fled promiscuous¬ 
ly and with such precipitation that many pushed directly into the river.” 
1 he Nawab looked only to his own safety and hurried away, reaching 
Arcot with only two or three attendants. There were more than a 
thousand left dead on the field, and a great quantity of munitions, 
cannon and two mortars, and large supplies of grain and fodder 
remained behind. ” This victory was obtained by the French without 


“ THl* exp(.ri«jncc of a single month \\a‘» sufTicient to show the military pretensions as 
\\<11 as the |)uiu'luality of th«ir new ally; who, disheartenid by a trifling loss, had no money 
to pay the Knglish troops, unless th(‘y eonsented to degrade their reputation, and sacrifle*' 
their own possessions by marching away Irom the enemy to a distant |)art of the province 
—Wilks, Historical Sketches of the South of India, Vol. I, p. 1G4. 

It was only Cope’s presf'iice with Muhammad Ali that had constrained tlie l*‘reneh 
int(j inaction; and as soon as Cope had withdrawn, Dupleix ordered an immediate attack 
on Muhammad Ali, which took' place tin- very next day after the Knglish reinforcements 
reached Fort St. David. 
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the loss of a single man, and none were even wounded except those 
who were injured by the explosion of a tumbril/* In this mock-battle 
La Tour commanded the right wing of the French, Bussy the left and 
d Auteuil the centre. It took place on I st September, and when the 
news reached Pondicherry there were great rejoicings; a 'I c Dentil was 
sung, and salvoes of artillery were fired. Chanda Sahib distributed 
sugar to the populace in his great elation; he declared that by this 
victory not only had Muhammad Ali been driven out, but also Nasir 
Jang had been defeated and all Deccan subdued, and “ Pondicherry 
had become even as Delhi.**'* Rumours of Nasir Jangs great dis¬ 
comfiture at this news reached Pondicherry. The flying Muhammad 
Ali did not know where to take shelter. 

Dupleix followed up this victory with his usual spirit and decision. 
Bussy, with the great talent and foresight that characterised him, saw 
the necessity of pressing after the enemy; “ he inspired Dupleix with 
the same spirit; and Dupleix forced the inactive d*Auteuil into some¬ 
thing like energy *’. The consternation that prevailed at Arcot did 
not rouse Nasir Jang to any brave advance as against the threatened 
march of the enemy; while Nawab Abdul Nabi Khan of Cuddapah and 
Himayat Bahadur Khan of Kurnool promised that in case the French 
troops marched towards Arcot, they would take advantage of it to 
seize the person of Nasir Jang and effect a revolution. Muhammad 
Ali was ordered by Nasir Jang not to proceed to Trichinopoly or Arcot, 
but to halt at Gingee'* whither he would send reinforcements. A 
detachment under Bussy set out for Gingee before the main body under 
d’Auteuil which followed at the distance of a forced march; at Gingee 
Bussy found the place in occupation by a large number of Muhammad 
Ali’s troops who were encamped under the walls. He waited for the 
main body under d*Auteuil to join him and then attacked and easily 
put these troops to flight. He took the town and occupied it under a 
heavy fire from three mountain forts which dominatd the place. The 
French bombarded the forts with mortars and fired upon them with their 
artillery; and as soon as the moon set, they stormed all the three forti¬ 
fications simultaneously and “ found on each redoubts above redouts, 
which they carried successively sword in hand, until they came to the 
summits where the fortifications were stronger than those they had 


Kanj^a Pillai’s Dinry, Vol. VII, p. 3(i7. 

" I'rom tin" hUlory of Ciingeo, sco, Heras, The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, 
jtp. 11011; C. S. Srijiiva>^.Khari, .1 Ilistoiy of Ginger (Madras, 1912) aiul Ihc South Arcot 
nisfricl Manual (tf Gar^iin, Chap'*, 1 i\ 2: and the South .\rcot District Ga/:clteer of 
Francis, Ch. 2. 
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surmounted; they nevertheless pushed on and petarded the gates, and 
by day-break were in possession of them all, having lost only twenty 
men in the different attacks. On contemplating the difficulties they 
had conquered, they were astonished at the rapidity of their own success, 
and the extreme pusillanimity of the defenders, and, indeed had the 
attack been made in daylight, it cotild not have succeeded.”'^ “ This 
was a feat which we (the English) hardly rivalled until 40 years later, 
under Cornwallis, we stormed certain of the rock-forts in Mysore.” The 
brilliant exploit of Gingee s capture by a small body of Frenchmen 
roused Nasir Jang at last from his inactivity; he recalled some of the 
forces that he had sent back to the Deccan and sent two of his officers 
to Pondicherry to treat with Dupleix, and himself marched towards 
Gingee, in the neighbourhood of which d’Auteuil remained with his 
troops. The sequel of events ending with Nasir Jang*s assassination will 
be narrated in the next instalment. 


C. S. SRINIVASACHARI. 

(To he coniinned.) 


JOY OF THE MORNING! 

Cowslips are springing both yellow and pale 

On the banks of the streamlet that runs thro’ the dale, 

With petals as soft as the breast of a dove—, 

Where the early lark sings his first cadence of love. 

In my valley of laughter the tourning stars peep; 

The song-raptured linnets awaken from sleep, 

The bright glow of dawning pervades hill and brake, 

The light sun-beams dance on the breast of the lake. 

The dew hangs like pearl on each early blush-rose, 

That wakes with a lingering sigh from repose; 

Glad sounds like praying tremble and start—, 

For each thing is breathing the joy of its heart! 

Leland J. Berry. 


Orme, Vol. I, p. 152. 
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(Contd. from Vol, II, Ft. J/.) 


That well-known Mohammedan historian of the period, Seyed 
Gholam Hossain Khan, the author of the “ Seir Mutaqherin,**^ who 
wrote both as an actor and a spectator, gives the following accounts 
of the murder of Gorgin Khan and of the events which led to the 
rout of Mir Kasim’s formidable army after the guiding genius and 
the master mind had been removed. For obvious reasons, Gholam 
Hossain Khan, like all the Mohammedan historians of the period, paints 
Gorgin Khan black, and the reason is not far to seek, for it was gall 
and wormwood to the orthodox Mohammedan “ nobleman of high 
rank ”, as Monsieur Raymond calls him, to see a foreigner—an Arme¬ 
nian and a Christian at the same time, at the helm of the military affairs 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, enjoying the full confidence of Nawab Mir 
Kasim, who, according to Marshman, ” was mainly indebted to the 
exertions of an Armenian for his rapid rise.” Is it any wonder then that 
the Mohammedan chronicle, with undoubted bias, gloats over the 
association of the Armenian Commander-in-Chief and consoles himself 
with the thought that ” that ill-fated man, in retribution for his malicious 
turn of mind, was hastily sent over the stream that divides the world 
from the other.” 

As a matter of fact, when he introduces Gorgin Khan to his readers 
for the first time, he speaks of him with animus, as will be seen from 
the following introduction. ” But a man who now appeared for the 
first time upon the horizon, and soon rose to engross the Navvab’s un¬ 
bounded confidence, was an Armenian called Qhadja-Gurghin brother 
to Qhadja-Bedross. He was put at the head of the artillery, with orders 


* The “ Seir-Mutaqherin ” or “ Siyar-ul-Muta’akhkhirin,” that is a “ Review of 
Modern Times ” (or more correctly “ The Manners of the Moderns ”) is the chronicle of 
the decay of the Mogul Empire and the Mohammedan domination of India during the reigns 
of the seven last Emperors of Hindoostlian. It was written in Persian in 1780 .\.D. (1194 
A.H.) by Syed Gholam Hossain Khan, a Moslem nobleman, who with his father used to 
reside at the courts of the Nawabs of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, prior to the days of 
British supremacy. 
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to new-model it after the European fashion, and likewise to discipline 
the musketeers in his service after the English manner; troops, which 
to this day have retained the name of Telingas, in imitation of their 
pattern and models. To raise his character, he was henceforward called 
Gorghin-Khan, and distinguished by many favours, and he soon 
became the principal man in the Navvab’s service. There was no man 
equal to him in that prince’s employment: none had so much credit 
upon his mind; and to this day, no General ever had the art of govern¬ 
ing his master in so complete a manner; he, like the devil, was endlessly 
running after Mir-Cassim-qhan, and having once laid hold of him, he 
mastered him, and kept him under at pleasure.” 

Throughout his account of the events which occurred in Bengal 
during the rule of Nawab Mir Kasim from 1760-1763 he never misses 
an opportunity to disparage Gorgin Khan, who by sheer merit had 
risen to the highest post in the government of the province, for he was 
not only the Commander-in-Chief of Nawab Mir Kasim, but his Minister 
and adviser as well. 

And this is how Gholam Hossain Khan narrates the events of that 
memorable campaign of 1763 in which Gorgin Khan lost his life, Mir 
Kasim his throne and the Sithah its independence:— 

” The second night, the date of which I cannot remember, a mighty 
revolution happened suddenly, and an important event took place un¬ 
expectedly. Gorgin Khan was killed; and that ill-fated man, in 
retribution for his malicious turn of mind, was hastily sent over the 
stream that divides the world from the other. This strange event hap¬ 
pened in the following manner; Gorgin Khan who was upon ill terms 
with all the world, but who studied the English in every thing, wanted 
to carry a high hand over the soldiery; and in a time of confusion and 
misfortune, he strove to keep them under that strictness of discipline, 
which he had seen practised amongst those of that nation; he was not 
aware that this power of the English over their soldiers, was a gift of 
Providence; and that that nation had found the art of turning the 
particular customs of their country into a second nature in their troops. 

“ Great will ever be the distance between the pattern and the 
copy.” 

How could the poor Armenian, after having sold cloth by the yard 
throughout his whole life, pretend, that with an authority of only two 
days* standing he would be able to pass such rules of strict obedience 
and discipline over a nation, not his own, and which was not yet accus¬ 
tomed to so much regularity and strictness ? 
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“ The crow, wholly intent on learning the linnet’s note, 

Forgot to look at its own black coat first of all.” 

The Navvab having taken post on the banks of the Rahva, where 
he tarried two or three days, Gorgin Khan, who conformably to his 
customs, always came the last of all, and always encamped by himself, 
was actually in his tent when two or three Mogul troopers from amongst 
those he had disciplined and trained himself, came and asked something 
about their pay. The General answered in an angry peevish manner; 
but the two men, availing themselves of the unprosperous state of 
affairs, and of the revolution that had taken place, had the daringness 
to speak with violence; Gorgin Khan, without attending to the differ¬ 
ence of times, screamed out, ivhat? is there no one there to take these 
men uita coiifniement ? He had hardly uttered these four words, when 
those men finding themselves alone with him, drew their sabres, and in 
th ree or four strokes, stretched him on the ground; and their horses 
being just at the door, they got upon them in an instant, and fled 
through the fields. The servants having immediately raised an outcry, 
which brought General Marcar'^, another Armenian; the latter, on des¬ 
crying the troopers beyond the reach of a musket-ball, fired at them 
with two or three pieces of cannon that were at hand, loaded with 
grape; and the report of the cannon being heard by Mir-Cassim’s army, 
which was at a small distance, every one concluded that the English 
were arrived, and had already engaged Gorgin Khan. Instantly Mir- 
Cassim had the same thought; instantly he got upon his elephant, and 
took to the fields. At the same time, a general scream, and now and 
then some confused cries, coming from Gorgin Khan’s quarters, struck 
such a terror into Mir-Cassim’s camp, and especially amongst the sutlers 
and other market-men, that the whole of them, without making the least 
inquiry, fled on all sides, most of them towards the bridge on the Rahva. 
The multitude, which was encamped with me on the other side of the 
river, surprised to see crowds of runaways endlessly pouring upon them, 
catched their fears and trepidation; and night coming on, nothing was 
heard but cries and screams. But, as every one was involved in the 
general confusion, and saw the mob running to and fro like so many 
mad men, whilst the great ones were advancing in haste with burning 
tapers, such a sight thunderstruck Yosofaaly-qhan, one of our company, 


* Monsieur Raymond, the translator of the “ Seir ” speaks of General Marcar as 
follows: “This .Armenian had served in Holland and in more than one occasion had 
proved himself possessed of a very eminent qualification in a General; taking his party 
suddenly, in sudden emergencies. He is now in Calcutta, subsisting upon the benevolence 
of his countrymen. He is a well-looking, square set, man, very strong. 
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who being as well as Mirza-bakyr, full as much frightened as any other 
resolved at any rate to inquire into the cause; and then sent people to 
take some information from the runaways. But, every one of these 
giving a different answer, served only to perplex. This diversity aug¬ 
mented our consternation, as there was no getting certain information, 
about the tumult, and some people conceived causes, which they did 
not dare to mention, for fear of Mir-Cassim’s resentment. All these 
discordant reports, however, agreed in one point, and this was, in 
producing some piece of extravagant news, which being spread in a 
twinkle amongst the runaways, increased their fears and added to the 
confusion. Meanwhile the throng became innumerable at the bridge, 
and the passage being now dangerous, seemed to retrace an idea of the 
biidge of Scratt, at the day of judgment, for the crowds were now pour¬ 
ing in such numbers on both sides, that the passage became impractic¬ 
able for people on foot. 

Elephants and carts cut their way through the multitudes, and, as 
their treading over the boards of the flooring forced the boats to strike 
against each other the noise bore a likeness to a report of distant firing 
of cannon: news then came that the English had gained the victory, and 
as it was thought that the little river only divided the combatants, 
people prepared their cannon also on this side, and Yosofaaly-qhan 
resolved cither to pack up his baggage, and get ready at all events, or 
to run away to some place of shelter. But, he was prevented by Mir- 
Shetari and myself, who insisted on some information. At about mid¬ 
night the uproar commenced subsiding, and I sent a trusty servant, with 
orders to stop on this side of the bridge, and as soon as he should dis¬ 
cover any person of some consequence, to let him pass first, and then 
only to ask what was the matter ? The man did as he was bid, and 
stopping at the bridge, he saw a close paleky making towards it with 
three or four horsemen attending; the man walked a while with them, 
and then asked whose lady was in the close paleky ? One of the horse¬ 
men answered: “ It is not a lady, it is Gorgin Khan’s corpse; we carry 
it to the fields for burial. It is the Nawab’s order.” 

On this answer, the man returned with this intelligence, and made 
us all easy, so that we passed the remainder of the night quietly enough. 
On the morning, Mir-Cassim himself passed the river and encamped on 
the spot where we were. The next day he advanced to the town of 
Bar, where he ordered Djagat Sett Mahtab-Roy and Radja Seropchund, 
his brother, to be hacked to pieces.” 
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Monsieur Raymond\ the translator of the “ Seir Mutaqherin,** in 
a long foot-note on page 279 of the second volume of the “ Seir.” 
printed at Calcutta in I 789, speaks of the causes which led to the 
murder of Gorgin Khan as follows:— 

” The causes, which no one dared to mention, are a conspiracy 
said to be brewing by Gorgin Khan, incited underhand by the English. 
His brother, Aga Bedross, alias Codja Petruss, then residing at Calcutta, 
and an acquaintance of Governor Vansittart’s as well as of Mr. Warren 
Hastings, had, on their joint request, wrote pressingly to his brother, 
to engage him by all the motives which religion and a regard for his 
own safety could suggest, to lay hold of the person of Mir Cassim-qhan, 
or at least, to come himself to the English camp with his own troops 
and friends. But, this negotiation having been somehow smelt out by 
Mir-Cassim’s head-spy, he came at one o’clock in the morning, ordered 
him to be waked, and laying hold of him by the arm, u'hai arc you doing 
in your bed, said he, 'udiilst your Goicral, (lorgin Khan, i.\ actually selling 
you to the Froighis? IJe is of intelligence 'leith those 'icithout, and possibly 
'leith those within, with your prisoners. 

Such was then the general report at that time, and 1 remember 
that the very purport of the letter was handed about by the Armenians 
of Calcutta. As to the Moguls murmuring for their pay, as pretends 
our author, their plea must have been a fictitious one, for the author 
himself says, that the army had been mustered and paid a week before. 
It is also certain, that there never was the least murmuring amongst the 
troops, as they were regularly paid as late as the passage over the 
Ceremnassa. This much is certain, that it was this rumour of a cons- 

' MoiisitMir Ivayinond was a l-'rciuh (^cole born in CorisiaiUinoplr. He went to France 
in 1741 and w.is educated at Paris. In 17.31 he came out to India and was employed as a 
writer in the Freiuh Service on tin* ('(jromandel ("oast till 1756. He then joined the 
Kn^lish Service in Ileii^jal as interpreter to Clive but was dismissed by him in 1758. He 
tried to re.ich Pondicherry but was stopped on his journey at Masulipatam and sent wdth 
his Papers to Bengal to be tried as a spy. He was imprisoned for some months but was 
released in Match, 1761. He then went to Manill.a in 1761 but returned once more to 
Bengal when he was employed by Governor Vansittart in the inland trade. In 1770 he 
went on a pilgrimage to Mecca and assumed the name of Hajee Mustapha from which 
it is quite evident that he had ('m!)raced the faith of Islam. He was an accomplished 
linguist, .and at the request of his F.nglish friends he translated from the original Persian 
the “ .Seir ” of Gholam Hossain Khan and published it at Calcutta in 1789. It was dedicat¬ 
ed to Warren Hastings who w'as a great patron of oriental le.irning. The whole edition 
of the translation was however lost on the voyage to F.ngl,»iul except a few copies that W’ere 
circulated in Calcutta by the tran.slator. .\nd it is from one of these rare copies, in the 
Library of the “ Asi.uic .Society of Bengal,” that the extracts .about Gorgin Khan, have 
been taken. Monsieur Raymond, alias Hajee Mustaph.'i, died as a Mohammedan, in 1791. , 
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piracy that put Mir-Cassem on one hand upon dispatching his General, 
and on the other, upon ridding himself of his prisoners of all sorts, and 
some such things appear, not only in the Prince’s speech to Fer!*at-Aaly, 
but also In our author's narrative, who positively says, that the English 
prisoners had found means to provide a quantity of money, with a 
sufficiency of ammunition and arms. As to that Gorgin Khan, upon 
whom our author, out of natural antipathy, or for some other cause, is 
endlessly pouring a deal of abuse, it appears evidently, that he was a 
man of superior talents and a soaring genius. What are we to think of 
a seller of cloth by the yard, who conceives and executes the scheme 
of disciplining troops in the European manner, or making better cannon 
and better muskets than the English themselves, of casting, mounting 
and training an artillery, nearly equal to theirs, of introducing order, sub¬ 
ordination and discipline, amongst people totally strangers to them } 
Had Mir-Cassem-qhan possessed three more such geniuses as Gorgin 
Khan, Mahomed-taky-qhan and Nedjef-qhan, it is highly probable that 
the author of these remarks would never have worn an embroidered 
malmal worth fifty rupees on his back, nor stuck a poniard of jewel- 
work in his sash." 

In another Foot-note in the " Seir ", Monsieur Raymond speaks of 
Gorgin Khan as follows:— 

" It was he who trained and disciplined the Navvab's Cavalry, in¬ 
fantry and artillery, in the English manner, and if half trained, 
as were those troops, a simple detachment of them fought 
and defeated the troops of Major Castairs, which were full as 
numerous as those that won the battle of Plassy, what would 
he not have done, had he had a delay of two years more, to 
train them thoroughly. It is probable that he would have 
ruined the English in time; for he was taking every measure 
which could render the Navvab independent. But so far was 
he from precipitating his master into a war with the English, 
that whenever he saw him impatiented at the haughtiness and 
pride of these strangers, he used to say: " bear and forbear; 
you are not yet fledged; reserve that anger, till the time when 
you shall have feathers to your wings." 

Would such a loyal and faithful servant have conspired against his 
master > But then the Mohammedan historians in general, and Gholam 
Hossain Khan in particular, say that he was a traitor and in league with 
the English, and in the words of Marc Antony, " they are all honourable 
men"! Let History pass its verdict after hearing the testimony of the 
two unbiassed Frenchmen, Messieurs Gentil and Raymond, both of 
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whom knew Gorgin Khan personally and were well aware of his in¬ 
nocence. 

After the tragic death of Gorgin Khan, his afflicted brother, Khojah 
Petrus of Calcutta, in order to commemorate his memory, had an addi¬ 
tional altar erected in the Armenian Church of Calcutta and had it 
dedicated to his memory, and that sacred edifice, it is sad to reflect, is the 
only vestige that is left of that remarkable man, since there is no trace 
of his grave at Brae, where his mortal remains were laid to rest in 
August, 1763, unwept, unhonoured and unsung, by an irony of Fate. 

Before concluding 1 may mention that there exists somewhere in 
Bengal a portrait of Gorgin Khan, in oriental costume, with a peculiar 
head-gear, and our indefatigable Secretary, Mr. F. M. Abdul Ali, has 
seen it some years ago, but despite all my strenuous effort I have not 
yet succeeded in tracing the same. I shall be glad if any of the readers 
of the “ Muslim Review ** will let me know where it can be seen. 
There is however a beautiful pen-portrait of the remarkable military 
genius by Monsieur Raymond, the translator of the “ Seir Mutaqherin **, 
who describes Gorgin Khan in the following terms: 

“ Gorgin Khan was a man born at Ispahan, the capital of Persia, 
and had a very remarkable physiognomy. He was above the ordinary 
size, strong built, with a very fair complexion, large black eyes, full of 
fire, an aquiline nose, forming a ridge in the middle of its length, and 
eyebrows very arched, that joined together, so as to form a point going 
downwards towards the nose. He was then aged about thirty-six and 
I have spoke twice to him. Nothing was wanting to that man to render 
him capable of shining, even in Europe, but education. He owed 
everything to his own genius, and nothing to art or cultivation.” 

Monsieur Raymond has however, overstated the age of Gorgin 
Khan, for he was thirty when he took service under Nawab Mir Kasim 
in 1 760, and was therefore in his thirty-third year when he fell a victim 
to the sword of an unknown assassin on Nth August, I 763. 

Peace to his soul, rest to his ashes, and may his revered memory 
be cherished at all times by his countrymen, from the banks of the 
Ganges to the Aras, the sacred river of Armenia! 

MESROVB J. SETH. 


Arabic is science, Persian is sugar, 
Hindi is salt, Turki is art. 
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The hue Rr. Hon'ble Syed Amir Ali, F.C., C.l.I:, 
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A great career has ended. In the death of Mr. Ameer AH the 
Islamic world mourns the loss of one of her foremost scholars and 
one of her brightest literary ornaments. Without an ancient lineage; 
without a powerful sponsor; without those fortuitous circumstances 
which improve or brighten the prospects of mediocrities Mr. Ameer 
Ali mounted to power and fame by dint of unwearying industry and 
untiring efforts. 1 had the privilege of knowing him for more than a 
quarter of a century, and the more I knew him the more I admired 
his passion for work. He was a model student, jealous of his time 
and always anxious to make the most of it. It was his intense passion 
for study which made him unpopular here during the years he held 
his appointment as judge. His “ Diwan-i-‘Am ** was usually kept closed 
with iron bars; admission was difficult and was reckoned a privilege, 
and the only time when the great judge was visible to the public— 
apart from court hours—was when, after sunset, he took his constitu¬ 
tional in the Red Road. He walked alone and walked briskly, 
apparently lost in thought. Like Addison’s walk at Oxford the Red 
Road should have been christened “ Ameer Ali’s walk ” for we were 
as sure of finding him there at the appointed hour as we were of the 
mid-day sun. 


A Leader of Thought. 

His co-religionists saw very little of him in Calcutta, but from 
his workshop in Harrington Street he fought their battles, and through 
the Central Mohammedan Association voiced their hopes, ventilated 
their grievances, displayed and demonstrated his influence. His 
activities in England in the interests of the Turks and his slumbering 
kinsmen in India are but too well-known to require recital here. 

To the last he remained a doughty champion of Islam. Never 
did his zeal faint or flag. But by nature and habit he was more a 
leader of thought than a leader of men. It was the closet not the 
forum that appealed to or attracted him. He delivered counsel, 
administered admonition, threatened the wrong-doer, took the delin¬ 
quent to task, warned Europe of its insidious designs and sharp 
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practices against Muslims and infused courage and fortitude into the 
fainting hearts of his co-religionists—he did all this and with the great 
dexterity and consummate skill of a trained artist; but the * profanum 
vulgus * he abhorred and from their touch shrank back with loathing 
and impatience. 


The Spirit of Islam. 

These things were indeed excellent in their own way, but not 
for these things will Mr. Ameer Ali be remembered or his memory 
cherished by the succeeding generations. 

His legal work possibly will be superseded. His judgments, unlike 
those of Mr. Justice Mahmud, may not edify or enlighten; his political 
utterances may not endure or instruct; his ** History of the Saracens '' 
may not retain its position or hold its own against later publications, 
but his ** Spirit of Islam ” is a work of unsurpassed excellence and 
enduring renown. It is epoch-making. It is indeed the finest piece of 
special pleading in the English language. It is a triumphant vindication 
of Islam. It has its faults, but we must overlook them. The good 
points by far outweigh the bad ones. There Mr. Ameer Ali stands out 
as an advocate of brilliant parts and shining skill, emphasising where 
emphasis is due; comparing, contrasting Islam with the other religious 
systems of the world; bringing out its excellence in language of in¬ 
comparable force; condoning, palliating, justifying its very errors and 
lapses; filled with the unquenchable ardour of an enthusiast and swayed 
by an all-conquering love of his subject. 

Who can read this book without applauding Mr. Ameer Ali*8 fire, 
fervour, faith and boldness ? Who can fail to be impressed by his 
sparkling narrative and vigorous eloquence ? 

Beginning with the Prophet it ranges over the entire literary and 
spiritual history of Islam. The character of the Prophet is drawn with 
a masterly hand and the union in him of the temporal and spiritual 
power is defended and justified with amazing skill and wisdom. His 
steadfastness in adversity, his restraint in success, his forbearance, his 
generosity, his forgiveness, his humility, his justice, his loving care, his 
world-embracing toleration are brought out and dwelt upon in language 
of sustained eloquence. No less brilliant are those chapters where 
Mr. Ameer Ali unfolds the history of Islamic arts and sciences. They 
fill us with wonder and admiration for a civilization which combined 
immense material progress with equally immense intellectual output 
of a high order. It was this civilization which kept alive the torch of 
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culture amidst the encircling gloom of the Middle Ages. And this 
aspect of Islamic history is treated by Mr. Ameer Ali with a wealth of 
learning and a breadth of vision, hitherto unexcelled. 

Mr. Ameer Ali was a pioneer in the realm of Indian culture. 
True, strikingly inferior to Syed Ahmed in sheer weight of learning; 
true, miles and miles behind Shibli in depth and solidity of research— 
Mr. Ameer Ali was yet a stylist of distinction and a master of stern 
historical method. And we must set this down to his European train¬ 
ing. In his work there is order, method, continuity, sureness of touch, 
a sense of human kinship, a broad and broadening outlook, and a style 
at once vital, vigorous, full of adorable grace and charm. Whatever 
else may live or die—his Spirit of Islam will never cease to hold an 
honoured place in the Library of Islamic Learning. 

S. KHUDA BUKHSH. 


LOVE’S COMPLETENESS. 

Your voice is the whisper of Naiads 
In the foam-creamed surf; 

Your eyes are the shimmering amber 
Of moon-lit pools; 

Your lips are the sun-warmed petals 
Of the crimson rose; 

Your hair is the darkest splendour 
Of midnight skies; 

Your breath has the dewy fragrance 
Of clinging jasmine; 

Your bosom is the pure whiteness 
Of driven snow; 

Your heart is a wild Paradise 
Of thoughts and dreams; 

Your love is the most precious gem 
Of Cupid*8 realm; 

Your soul is endless in its perfection 
Of immortal glory. 


Leland J. Berry. 



BAU’S PLACE IN URDU POETRY 


Poetry, which has been called by Coleridge a “ vision and faculty 
Divine,’* which has proved to be the most effective of arts for the pur¬ 
gation of the human heart from evil passions, which is to present a 
criticism of life,” has most pitifully been misused, nay even abused, 
in Asia in this age of decadence. Instead of thrusting its root into the 
solid ground of human nature and feeding itself upon real life, in order 
to administer to “ magnanimity, morality and delectation,” it was based 
upon vain idealism and drew its nourishment from lies and exaggeration. 
It spread a canker in literature which ended in a general loss of national 
vitality and greatness. The principal subjects of the oriental poets were 
the pleasures of meeting and the pangs of separation; the wailings of 
the nightingale for the rose, symbolising those of the lover for the be¬ 
loved; openly scoffing at the priests and religious men, who stood against 
this spirit of libertinism; cursing the heavens for afflictions that befall 
and talking lightly of religion in a most irreligious fashion. Thus they 
became the declared enemies of religion and morality. This was 
specially the case with silly mediocrities who sought to imitate great 
masters like Hafiz, Rumi and Jami without possessing their ecstatic rap¬ 
ture and constant communion with the sublime and the beautiful. 
These lesser poets only imitate the form without entering into the spirit, 
which was a sealed book to them, and consequently they produced 
degenerate trash. 

Urdu Poetry was reared in the fostering arms of Persian literature, 
from which it inherited all its faults without copying any of its virtues. 
It originated at a period when the empire was in a state of dissolution, 
the national taste of the country was at its lowest ebb, and society was 
lying in the gutter of sensuality and luxury. It was like the society of 
England after the Restoration for which Milton’s ” sons of Belial flown 
with insolence and wine ” was a good expression. Productions of art 
reflect back the national life of a country and like a barometer show 
the fluctuation in the morale of a people. Artists and poets who have 
the misfortune of being born at such a period of moral bankruptcy of a 
people have either to gratify the low tastes of their audience and gain 
cheap popularity or produce valuable works of art and starve. Weak 
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geniuses who have not enough character to hold out, generally take to 
the easy way and prefer immediate gain to the difficult and steep 
ascent to the hill of immortal glory by being true to their high celling, as 
trustees for the future of mankind. In English literature the morality 
of the Restoration drama and poetry has been characterised as 
“ horribly bad,’* picturing to us a depraved society, where virtue was 
lidiculed and vice admired. Such an obnoxious atmosphere is unwhole¬ 
some for the growth of poetry. Urdu poetry found itself confronted 
with this uncongenial state of affairs at its very birth, and like a spoilt 
child adopted the easy and the wrong way. Poets in their effort to win 
popularity at a cheap price watched the current of time and succumbed 
to the depraved taste of their audience, whose immediate pleasure was 
their ultimate goal. In many cases they were in the pay of niisc^ 
(nobles) of Delhi and Lucknow, a set of idlers who prostituted the holy 
Muse of poetry to win easy livelihood by heaping 

“ . . . . the shrine of Luxury and Pride 

With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame.” 

But the Muses scorn to abide with the people among whom base flattery 
and moral laxity reign supreme. Ere long Urdu poetry fell into the 
hands of petty rhymsters and was used as a welcome method to kill 
time. The true spirit of poetry was extinct. It evoked adverse criticism 
from men of refined taste and sober judgment. It was shunned by men 
of culture and learning and was consequently adopted by men of second- 
rate genius with no high sense of moral rectitude. It became an un¬ 
weeded garden in which sensual love was running riot with genius. 
The mystic love of the Persian poets was dragged down to celebrate 
amorous passion for a mistress of flesh and blood, as a poet frankly 
claims: 

” Who would wait for the henries till the Day of Judgment? 

Even an earthly one is quite sufficient during youth.” 

In describing their beloved the poets took to most unnatural and 
repulsive exaggerations. Mouth and waist were narrowed down to a 
point where they almost disappeared. Much of the ink was spilt in praise 
of the dark fathomless locks of hair. Irreligious utterance and search 
after sensual pleasure is thus voiced by another poet:— 

” We know full well the reality about Paradise, but 

It is a good idea for the consolation of our hearts, O Ghalib.” 

The intellectual atmosphere was so uncongenial to the develop¬ 
ment of true taste for poetry that even a great genius like Ghalib could 
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not cut himself adrift from the exhausted themes of love-stricken souls, 
blushing roses and the doting nightingales. Even for him they proved 
insidious and infectious. He no doubt improved the style and language 
of poetry, and also made a feeble effort to improve its moral tone and 
general theme. “ Urdu Literature is improved and enriched by the 
magic of his touch, and amid numberless, noisy poetasters he is the 
only one who has produced poetry of permanent value.” He raised 
his voice against the conventional ideas of his age and heralded the 
dawn of a new era in Urdu Poetry as did Goldsmith, Collins and 
Thomson in English literature. Against the current school of thought, 
which considered it sacrilegious to sing of aught else than love in the 
prevalent conventional manner, he tried to elevate the popular love 
lyric to the level of artistic and cultivated production. Supporters of 
the old school of Urdu Poetry criticise this step as ” suffocating the 
lyric by didactic commonplaces, by the blighting anonymities of mediae¬ 
val meditation, by reflective obiter dicta and by increasing weights of 
laboured thought Whatever the supporters of the old school may 

say, it became evident that the lyric writers had made themselves un¬ 
popular by their own excesses, and the public was crying for a change 
from frivolities to something really appealing to their higher imagination, 
moral sense and critical judgment. The prevailing absence of local 
and national colour, and the worn-out standardized diction cried for a 
revolution in thought. And a revolution in Urdu poetry did come by 
the end of the I 9th century. 

The Mutiny of 1857, though it crushed what remained of Moslem 
authority in India and blew out the flickering flame of the once power¬ 
fully luminous candle of the family of Timur, yet brought some blessings 
in disguise. The storm of political turmoil had exhausted itself in that 
last gale of the mutiny and there followed a calm in the political condi¬ 
tions of the country. British rule was firmly established, and with it 
ensued an era of tranquil prosperity. A new system of education on 
western lines was inaugurated, fraught with great possibilities for the 
future. ” The liberalism of Western culture very soon began to mani¬ 
fest itself in the emancipation of spirit that was overlaid with the dust 
of centuries.” 

There was a serious impediment in the way of Moslems in their 
march with the changed times. TTie bigotry of the orthodox Mullah 
challenged their advance. TTiey were kept in a thraldom from which 
they could find no escape. How many parched lips wanted to satiate 


Modern Urdu Poetry, by Sardar Mohan Singh, 
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their thirst by the silvery slieain of western learning, but they dared not 
go against the Mullah lest he would excommunicate them! At even 
a slight movement towards advancement the infuriated priest would 
come down with his thundering ftil'iVd of Kafir against the audacious 
leader of the movement and would threaten others into submission. But 
this was a war that was being waged against the inevitable and the axe 
was falling at the foot of the Moslem themselves. Thousands perceived 
the mistake but none dared to point it out boldly, till there rose a band 
of ardent workers, a coterie of learned men, in no way inferior from the 
religious point of view to the Mullah himself, who challenged and met 
him on his own ground. Themselves the products of the old system 
they saw the pressing need of the time through their sound judgment 
and clarity of vision. They took upon themselves the task of leading 
their misguided community to advancement and salvation. I hey opened 
the flood-gates of new life, and championed the cause of adoption of the 
current system of education so long neglected. They preached their 
cult in the teeth of the opposition, threats and curses of the infuriated 
Mullah, and being on the side of truth they succeeded in silencing him. 
They won their battle against prejudice and repugnance. A wave of 
enthusiasm welcomed the deliverers who liberated their community from 
the shackles of bigotry and lifted it from the mire of illiteracy and degra¬ 
dation. 

This valuable renaissance was worked out by a galaxy of men of 
genius and learning, foresight and judgment, liberal views and conserva¬ 
tive habit.. Sir Syed, the immortal founder of the little seat of learning 
which was destined to become a University, the pride of Moslem India; 
Nazir Ahmad, the great scholar and orator, whose tales are the precursor 
of Urdu novels; Nawab Mohsinulmulk, one of the rare noblemen of the 
time who left the pleasures of the harem to work for the common weal; 
Altaf Hosain Hali, the great modern poet; and lastly Shibli Nomani, 
the theologian and historian, formed the most important personalities of 
the band of pioneers in the cause of Moslem advance in particular, and 
that of India in general,—for how can India advance when sixty millions 
of her sons remain weltering in the mire of ignorance and illiteracy 7 
They were moved by the hopeless condition of their community and 
realised that if not steered in the right direction it would drift to its own 
destruction and ruin. They were moved when they cast back their 
thoughts to the glorious past of their people and the abject condition in 
which they now lay. They worked cheerfully and indefatigably, and 
went about the country addressing mass meetings and writing verses, 
f^rticles and pamphlets, exhorting their audiences and readers to shake 
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off their lethargy and to keep pace with the onward march of time. 
Aligarh stands to-day and will stand forever as a living monument to 
the spirit of that noble seer, Sir Syed, whose keen vision pierced through 
the thick haze of prejudice, bigotry and ignorance of the time, and early 
realised what his community most urgently needed. The impetus to 
acquire Western lore was given to the Moslems. In this he was helped 
by other great luminaries of his time who have already been referred to. 

But Hali deserves special attention in connection with his service 
to Urdu poetry. If Sir Syed succeeded in overcoming religious fanaticism, 
Elali applied himself more enthusiastically to purge Urdu poetry of 
exaggeration, artificiality and untruth, which weie sucking the life-blood 
of literature. He did not select the beaten tract of amorous ditty, which 
was shocking and repelling in it.s excess, but made a departure. He 
condemned in most emphatic terms abuse of the noble art at the hands 
of lesser geniuses who tried to revivify what was already doomed. 
Theirs was a profitless production with no appeal to the imagination and 
higher passions of man. Poetry as a “ criticism of life ” no longer 
existed. It administered only to the sensuous passions of its readers, 
without fulfilling any of its high offices. Hali wanted to represent to the 
people the shameful condition of their existence, and, like other masters 
of literature, he made poetry the vehicle of his appeal. One single 
theme pervades all his utterances, pride in the glorious past and a pro¬ 
found sense of regret at the present state of degeneration. His 
SJiikwa-e-TInul (Complaint of India) depicts how Islam fought its way 
into India, and how glorious were the days of Moslem supremacy, and 
then he presents a contrast with their miserable plight of to-day. The 
pathetic way in which he gives vent to his feelings makes an appeal to 
every heart. Still more powerful is the pathos of his prayer to the 
Prophet in his Qdsiddtul-Ghiyasja, which is so stirring that it has moved 
many an audience to tears. 

But the MusiuhUis , his immortal masterpiece, surpasses them all and 
gives him at once a claim to rank among the greatest poets. There are 
few stirring passages, little vigour of narration, no exaggerations and 
artificialities of the time. He does not use these devices to create his 
effect, rather leaves it to be produced by the simple and natural art of 
narration. It is perhaps for the first time that a complete history of the 
rise and fall of the Moslems has ever been presented to them in so 
personal and direct a way. The poem is introduced with the opinion of 
Hippocrates regarding disease. He says that there is no malady for 
which a remedy has not been created by God, but if the patient pays 
no heed to the injunctions of the physician and avoids taking medicine or 
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the prescribed diet, the ailment is sure to take a fatal turn. Applying 
this to the present condition of the Moslems, the poet gives us another 
comparison. He very aptly says that the Moslems to-day are like sailors 
whose ship has been caught in a whirlpool, the shore is far away, the 
gale is blowing hard and there is danger every moment of the ship 
sinking, yet they are fast asleep, careless of the fate that threatens them 
every minute. This is a very fine and appealing piece that gives us a 
very stirring account of the indifference of the community and most 
powerfully impresses on us the desperate nature of the situation. It is 
one of the highest flights of poetic imagination of Mali. The comparison 
is most vividly brought home to the reader, together with the pathos of 
the situation. 

The poet next proceeds to describe the state of Arabia and its 
people before the advent of Islam, and shows how steeped they were 
in barbarism, cruelty and immorality. Clan-feuds were the common 
occurrences of the day. In multiplicity of gods they surpassed even the 
old Greeks and Romans; infanticide, wine-drinking, gambling and im¬ 
morality were acknowledged practices of the people. All this changed 
with the preaching of the Prophet, and the tribes of the Beduins were 
completely transformed into a lace of highly cultured and civilised 
people, the torch-bearers of civilisation and learning to the W^st. An 
era of conquest began with this metamorphosis of their national character, 
and the meteoric success of Islam was evident when within a very short 
period it became the universal religion of practically half of the known 
world of the lime. It was the heyday of Moslem glory, and they 
triumphed in every walk of life. They were not only the best warriors 
but also the best administrators, pioneers in the arts and sciences, com¬ 
merce and trade. After only a few centuries of their glorious reign the 
disintegration of their cmpiie began, due to jealousy, aval ice and luxury, 
the worst of all evils. These things steadily worked the decline of this 
grand edifice, and it was not long after that the whole superstructure of 
the vast Moslem empire fell to pieces. In the description of their de¬ 
cline we find flashes of the depth of emotion and feeling of the poet. 
There is irresistible spiiit and verve in depicting the situation. In his 
diagnosis of the present state of affairs he lays his fingers aright on the 
causes of degeneration. Religious prejudice, narrow-mindedness, 
bigotry, discord, ignorance and luxury, he correctly declares to be the 
real causes of the decline. He most strongly denounces the secular and 
temporal leaders as authors of degeneracy, and appeals to the nation to 
make an effort to disentangle itself from its bondage to old beliefs and 
ideas. As he himself says, he has tried to make his Mnsnddas a mirror 
in which people may see themselves reflected as they are. There are 
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sneers at the rich and the great surrounded by their parasites, at the 
self-advertised learned men of the time who are self-centred and care 
nothing about elevating the people from their present fallen condition, 
at the poets who have turned the stream of poesy into an unwholesome 
pool of stagnant water and instead of fulfilling their real vocation make 
the people indolent, licentious and thoroughly bad. All this he con¬ 
cludes can be corrected by education under the peaceful reign of the 
British. 

Like Gray’s the gained instantaneous popularity 

with the people, and its immortal lines were on the lips of everyone. 
1 his popularity, like that of the was due to the subject, and the 

public would have received it as well if it had been written in prose. 
It is at the same time a beautiful poem, and in admiring it the public 
showed its true taste for poetry. I he clamant demand for a departure 
in poetry was at last met. The overflowing energy and emotional ab¬ 
sorption of the poet in his subject found its true response from the 
people. While there is no want of dignity, no laboured pomp of diction, 
nothing grand or stilted in the language, yet it produces its effect naturally 
and irresistibly, without any effort at mimicing the manners of any parti¬ 
cular age or poet. In style Hali exhibits an individuality of his own not 
found in any of his predecessors. It is a magnificent and appealing work 
of art which stirs the inmost recesses of one’s heart and is the first poem 
which may be called truly national in s])irit, ushering in a new school of 
national poetry in Urdu literature. It is a poem which ought to be very 
frequently read by every Moslem. It may be characterised as 

A trumpet whence he blew 

Soul -animating strains.” 

The rnasnavi Uuhh-c I alau (Patriotism), a short poem, is another 
work which show.s him as great a patriotic poet as Scott or Burns. It 
is marked by fclicily of expression, depth of feeling and fire of enthu¬ 
siasm. Another little poem, the rnasnavi on lunklnnut (Rainy Season) is 
a fine piece showing the mastery of Hali in the description of natural 
scenery, and in plan and treatment it strikes an original note. In des¬ 
cribing the sights and sounds of the rainy season he shows no sign of 
effort or unicality. This was due to the influence of Goldsmith, whose 
works he read in translation while serving in the Library at Lahore, and 
was struck by the simplicity and naturalness of the English poet. He 
also wrote some allegorical pieces which afford highly instructive and 
intriesting leading. There is a debate between Justice and Mercy, which 
echoes the famous speech of Portia in Shakespeare’s McnJutfil of Vctnct', 
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and in the end Wisdom decides the case. Another poem, a debate 
between Unity and Disunion, presents the subject in older and simple 
style, and is a powerful plea for unity. 

As a writer of Quatrains, a kind of short, pithy sayings in verse, 
pregnant with philosophic and symbolic meaning, he vies even with 
Omar Khayyam, the famous Quatrain-writer in Persian, but unlike 
Omar’s his quatrains are always didactic and instructive. On account 
of their simplicity, directness and appropriateness they are very popular 
with the general public. 1 hey deal chiefly with God, the transitory 
nature of earthly life, tolerance, unity and similar important topics. He 
believed like Shelley that the world in itself is beautiful and good, to be 
lealised only by doing good, avoiding evil and practising toleration. In 
one quatrain he says, “ Fight not a Hindu, quarrel not with a hre-wor 
shipper, avoid evil,—nay return good for evil. And let those men who 
call this world a hell come and enjov tin' bliss oi Paiadise. What 
better expression of religious toleration and forbearance can be 

expected ? 

Urdu poetry was thus enriched and improved by this consummate 
inventor of new forms and new themes. The lack of the love-element 
in his later poetry,—for he like others wrote passionate poems in the 
beginning, may be said to be the chief defect of Hali, as of Wordsworth; 
and like Wordsworth too he shunned the conventionalities of the 
time. Yet his contribution to literature is great. It was he who 

stalled the schools of natural and patiiotic poetry. Had it not been 
for him Urdu poetry could nevei have disentangled itself from singing 
about love and wine, and would never have risen to the high level 
which it has now attained. 1 le was the first great national poet of 

India, the herald, leader and master of romantic poetry in Urdu 

literature, and the precursor of Iqbal, our great modern luminary. 


MD. TAHIR JAMIL. 
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Nations like individuals do not always strive for or desire most 
ardently what they really need most. Not unoften it is the glitter, 
the novelty or the empty glory of an achievement or a national posses¬ 
sion that draws them moth-like to fritter away energy or eat away 
their heart on premature, illusory or undesirable ideals. With all 
one’s respect for the single-purposed zeal and the heroic self-sacrifices 
of Indian political leaders, we have in our calmer moments to admit 
that they often overlook the basic developments and the essential 
oiganic and social reforms which must co-exist with and condition, if 
not pre-exist, true political liberty. 

Public leaders, more in hero-worshipping India than anywhere 
else, mould the ideas and aspirations of the masses as much as their 
political and economic destiny. And there is no denying the fact that 
the one almost exclusive ideal that Indians, the classes as much as the 
masses, arc at present straining every nerve to reach is that of poli¬ 
tical Swaraj, a democratic constitution, and the triple siiens of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity. But in matters national neither the public nor 
their idols have any right to let their hearts rule their heads, and their 
country’s destinies. If they permit themselves such irresponsibility they 
fail in their duty to themselves, to their country, and even more so to 
posteiity. 

A nation has no moie right to neglect social and moral reforms in 
its eager haste to acquire the fullest measure of political and economic 
well-being than a landlord or an industrialist has to neglect permanent 
improvements to his property or business in a mad race to increase 
income or dividends. No nation has a right to larger political evolu¬ 
tion than is consonant with the measure of its economic solidarity, 
social reform, moral calibre, public consciousness and spirituo-educa- 
tional advancement, as well as with the material, physical and organic 
strength it possesses to maintain and retain such liberty. 

Freedom, democracy and representative government are all 
means to the highest national end of public good, and it is a social 
crime to consider the machinery more important than its purpose and 
make a fetish of Swaraj, or Home Rule or of Dominion Status. History 
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has repeatedly held out a warning finger against this insidious national 
malady. Greece and Rome both achieved the very highest measure 
imaginable of rlemocratic equality and republican political power for 
their freemen at least. The greatest of emperors and the mightest 
conquerors were repeatedly broken on the wheel of the sovereignity of 
the Even an Aristides or a Marcius quietly accepted banish¬ 

ment simply because they were too good or too powerful and popular 
for the safety of democracy. Nay, even their Phillips and Caesars 
ruled, and felt they ruled, by the sufferance of their countrymen. And 
yet both Greece and Rome fell when social, moral and physical decay 
crept in, and 

“ Other Romans did arise 
Heedless of a soldier’s name; 

Sounds, not arms, did win the strife. 

Harmony the path to fame.” 

The greatest democracy of human history was the essentially re¬ 
publican, if technically caliphatist, Islamic empire. And yet when 
educational, moral and economic decay set in it could not stave off 
disruption and subjugation. 

Even where democracy has pre-existed full organic and social de¬ 
velopment, national greatness has only been achieved when the Repub¬ 
lic ceased to be a fetish, and educational and social reforms were sternly 
introduced and legally guaranteed in the nation. The mere accident of 
a reaction against monarchic autocracy or capitalism, or the subsequent 
sanguinary activity, thorough-going socialism or destructive communism 
have not by themselves saved or fortified the new democracies of 
France or of Russia. It is only since the Republic has been utilised as 
an agency of national reform and social consolidation that political well¬ 
being has been permanently assured in the former and has begun to 
attain practical possibility in the latter. 

On the other hand the exact republican form of liberty has in 
human history been repeatedly proved not to be the sole or even the 
main concern of a nation bent on reform and progress. It has not 
even infallibly spelt the real, constant or actual sovereignity of the will 
of the people. We have numerous instances of oligarchies, political 
coteries and even industrial and commercial Trusts and Combines ruling 
supreme through the agency of democratic politics itself. Ancient his¬ 
tory as well as the biggest modern instance of a Republic, that of 
America, alike emphasise this danger. 

So that what is really important is not so much a political republic 
or self-governing dominion, or a democratic constitution as the greatest 
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^^oocl of the greatest number. If the latter is secured the masses aie 
not vilally concerned with the triple triumphs of democracy. In fact 
.several of the most democratic and progressive modern countries have 
not bothered to remove emperors and kings, but have even installed 
such potentates on new dynastic or personal thrones after having actually 
attained a republic. This is because they have realised through experi¬ 
ence, bitter or salutary, that it is social, economic and moral reform that 
they want most, and not merely empty or high-sounding political pro¬ 
gress. Turkey and Persia drive this lesson home. Even the all-power¬ 
ful Fascists are quite content to retain their puppet king, while they 
symbolise progress and reforms in the all supreme Duce, and concentrate 
national energy on the attainment of social reform, hygienic progress 
and economic aggrandisement. What better instance can we find of 
this truism than the constitutional monarchy of Great Britain, the home 
of the Witenagemot, and the greatest political organisation of this 
age } Here the titular sovereign is not only retained, but is actively 
utilised in symbolising, advancing and even on occasions initiating social 
reforms, hygienic housing, industrial peace and consolidation, and the 
general moral and educational rebuilding of a great democratic nation. 

Should India not take a much-needed lesson from all this before it 
is too late > We freely admit that liberty is the birth-right of all nations, 
as much as, within limits, it is the divine privilege of all individuals. Sane 
and honest observers also concede that a certain amount of political 
freedom of action and national self-determination and economic auto¬ 
nomy must precede and condition other and more intrinsic reforms in 
the details of national, moral and material life. But surely our political 
leaders must also realise their higher duty of initiating an all-round re- 
naissence and thus putting the lasting good of the nation beyond the 
range of political accidents or set-backs. Specially is the duty of nation¬ 
al leaders very onerous in an overwhelmingly illiterate country in keep¬ 
ing a healthy sense of proportion prominently before the eyes of the 
masses and holding a sternly even balance between politico-economic 
and socio-moral reforms. While political and democratic freedom is 
necessary for individuals to attain their full moral stature, equally is it 
indispensable to have well-educated, healthy and socially-reformed 
units to constitute the great New India of our nation. 

This aspect of the problem of Swaraj has been sadly neglected, if 
not lost sight of, in the great dust and heat of political controversies and 
economic agitations which make up the national history of India for 
the last two decades and more. We have utilised the social and educa¬ 
tional reforms so patiently and heroically achieved by our Malabaris, 
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Kcshubs, Vidyasagars and Sir Syeds as a foundation for the Reforms of 
I 909 and 1919 and the Swaraj strivings of I 9 I 9-28. But we have failed 
simultaneously to fight out and consolidate further and larger social, 
educational, hygienic and moral reforms in all communities in order to 
form the ground-work to support the great Swaraj constitution proposed 
only this month by the All Parties or to be evolved next year by the 
Statutory Commission. Who can deny that the great Reforms contem¬ 
plated will defeat their own purpose, and end in replacing bureavicratic 
autocracy, benevolent or otherwise, by oligarchic misrule and sectional 
exploitation and dominance, completely divorced from public weal, if 
while India attains Swaraj it still continues encumbered with 93 per 
cent, illiteracy and over 30 per cent, untouchability ? We have 500 
crores of rural and agricultural indebtedness at 36 to 150 per cent, inter¬ 
est, while productivity is ^ to ^ of progressive agricultural countries, 
44 per cent, uncultivated arable area is crying out for colonising enter¬ 
prise, and over 4 crores of landless wage-earners and 21 millions of 
farm-servants and field-labourers are calling for educational and econo¬ 
mic reforms. In India crores of widows point the moral of marital 
and social iniquities, while female ignorance and servility poison the 
very source of national strength. Half the population is practically 
starving and millions do not have even two meals a day,—this alone im¬ 
peding all progress, moral as much as material and political., And 
lastly the two main communities of the nation constituting as much as 
66 per cent, and 24 per cent, of the entire population, are flying at 
each other’s tKroat for mere lack of a little religious catholicity, and a 
little clarity of thought and appreciation of their own real benefit. 

Little wonder is it under the above conditions that India continues 
to be politically the weakest and economically the most hopeless country 
in the civilised world. If the above authentic figures continue to deaden 
our national organism and shame our international status; if longevity 
in India continues at 24.7, while in Britain and the U. S. it is 50 and 5 1 
respectively; if the ratio of deaths (mostly from preventible diseases) 
stands at 42.7 per mille, while in England it is 13.8; if one-third of the 
total population has no access to medical relief or sanitary and hygienic 
reforms, being beyond the pale of hospitals and even dispensaries, is it 
any wonder that our average income is Rs. 2-8 per head even at Lord 
Curzon’s generous estimate, and our national wealth hardly 300 per 
head, while in England it is now well over 5,900, and in the U. S. 7,640, 
and in Japan over 3,000 ? This in the 20th century, and when India 
contains one-fifth of the human race and in size equals 16 Great Britains, 

I I Japans and 7 of the German Empire that was! 
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As is perfectly natural both parties to the mighty controversy rag¬ 
ing round Indian Swaraj throw all the blame for the conditions men¬ 
tioned above on the opposite side. And yet, neither side is wholly 
false in its accusation, nor materially justified in its own claim as 
against the opposite party. Government and the reactionaries persis¬ 
tently assert that political Swaraj, universal franchise, and complete 
fiscal and commercial autonomy have nowhere existed and should not 
here exist when the nation is so divided within itself and contains such 
an appalling number of exploited and untouchable castes and commu¬ 
nities; that adult suffrage is chimerical where there is such overwhelm¬ 
ing illiteracy and such debilitating physical and social degeneration; and 
that fiscal, industrial or political autonomy cannot in their very nature 
co-exist with such unique lack of enterprise, such dread of manual work 
and rural life among the classes, and such unfitness for naval and mili¬ 
tary service even among the one time martial races of India. All this 
is true, but only partially, and such half-truths are dangerous in politics. 
While all this degeneration and social iniquity and disintegration un¬ 
doubtedly exist and soil the records of this great and ancient nation. 
Young India is perfectly entitled to retort that the British Government 
is itself largely responsible for the very conditions which they advance 
as irrefutable arguments against real and substantial extension of self- 
government, that nowhere in the world have progressive nations rested 
on their political oars while their social or moral development was 
making up the leeway of centuries of drift. 

But controversy alone leads nowhere except to a barren wilderness 
of recrimination and bitterness. The truth, as always, lies midway 
between the two extremes. While it is undeniably true that Govern¬ 
ment could and should have done much to remedy the conditions against 
which they now inveigh; that a modern State should be ashamed of 
having stopped short at such rudimentary reforms as the prohibition 
of child-murder, Sati and human sacrifice; that, the Royal proclama¬ 
tion about religious neutrality notwithstanding, Government should have 
legislated boldly on child-marriage, widow re-marriage, untouchability 
in public wells, streets and schools, communal tension, free and compul¬ 
sory primary education, prohibition (instead of extension) of alcohol, 
drugs and opium, and on other essentially social measures in which 
modern progressive States, like the U. S. of America, and even local 
Indian States like Travancore, Baroda, Mysore and Hyderabad, put 
to shame the legislative and executive records of the British * trustees ’ 
of the masses; while it is equally true that if the British have failed 
in about two centuries of unlimited and almost autocratic rule to drive 
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out illiteracy, semi-starvation, social degeneracy, physical wreckage, 
moral and industrial cowardice from the classes and the masses, it now 
ill-becomes them to trot out these very failings as an excuse for further 
continuance of their irresponsible, if benevolent, bureaucracy. All 
this no sane well-wisher of India or of true British prestige will deny. 

Equally, and even more dynamically, true however is it that in 
matters of moral and social reforms the responsibility weighs most 
heavily upon the public itself and its accredited or self-appointed leaders. 
Not the most angelic government conceivable can achieve or has over 
achieved much in this direction without the active, sleepless and patient 
initiative and educative propaganda of patriotic and clear-headed 
national reforms. In fact any reform super-imposed without such 
co-operation and preliminary preparation of the national conscience 
is more likely to be resented and resisted as a foreign infliction than 
welcomed as a blessing by the masses of India. 

Another great virtue of social service and moral and hygienic 
reforming work is that it acts as a powerful incentive to the permanent 
awakening of a sense of public morality. It also operates as a mighty 
leveller and an infallible solvent of communal bitterness and unholy 
sectional strife, because it creates a field of common endeavour and 
service in which there is no scope for bad blood, competitive bitterness 
or selfish and suicidal racial or sectional acrimony. “ Rivals in effort, 
but alike in intent,’’ each group and organic part of the nation forgets 
petty self-interest in advancing the cause of the poorest and most 
helpless and down-trodden masses of suffeiing humanity, and thus 
acquires a balance of mind and breadth of outlook which is by itself 
the happiest augury of the irresistable advance of national and political 
rejuvenation. 

Too long have we worshipped the fragile and transitory gods 
of politics.. Let us simultaneously unite in making the people of India 
worthy of the respect and sympathy of the modern world, even as they 
were objects of the philosophical and scientific veneration of the 
ancient. There are no short-cuts to Swaraj, and the long road of 
national regeneration is not as rocky or uphill as we often fancy in our 
moral cowardice. It is the first few stages that are the most difficult 
part of the highway of social reform, and these India has already 
achieved. If Sati is now recognised as only a sanctimonious form of 
cold-blooded murder; if child-drowning has long been forgotten as an 
indispensible part of the Sagar Mela; if it has actually become possible 
to arrange widow-remarriages and prevent infantile and decrepit con¬ 
jugalities in practically all communities; if Hindus and Muslims have 
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on occasion even inter-worshipped and inter-dined.—why then must 
Young India quail before the comparatively easier tasks now set before 
it by its own conscience and by a carping opposition and a critical 
progressive world ? Why cannot we unitedly strain every nerve to 
achieve the other vital measures of social, educational, hygienic and 
moral reforms and bring about a national renaissance which will abso¬ 
lutely pre-destine political and economic emancipation ? Let us un¬ 
flinchingly go forward to the charge and plant the banner of a New 
India on the solid rock of a reformed, healthy, happy, courageous and 
unified nationhood,—and the God of all liberty and all progress will 
help us if we but help ourselves! 


ABDUR RAHIM. 



Muslim Review 



Royal Auro)?iaph of Mohammad Kuriib Shah of Oolluinda. 



NOTE ON A ROYAL AUTOGRAPH 


The autograph and seal-impression reproduced opposite are both 
of Muhammad Qutb Shah, who succeeded in 1020 -1612 A.D. to the 
throne of the Qutb Shahi dynasty in Golkonda, Deccan. They occur 
on Folio 1 a of my manuscript of Dnnuui, the famous maihnavi of 
a famous member of Akbar’s ministry of all the talents, Fayzi, which 
he composed in 1003=^1594 A.D. in the style of Nizami’s Layli wa 
Mujtiini, and told in it through the medium of the Persian tongue the 
story of Nala and Damayanti as found at greater length in the Sanskrit 
Mahahharata. 

The text begins on Folio 1 b. This copy consists of 146 folios; 
there are blanks on 16 sides for illustrations, but these were never 
painted. It is imperfect at the end, the last two sections, representing 
about fifteen folios, being wanting. Fhe script is a fine Nasta*liq. The 
measurements are 21.2 x I2 cm., and 15.6x7.5 cm., and there are 14 
bayts to the page. 

This copy was presented to the king by Riza Quli. The royal 
acknowledgment of the gift may be rendered:— 

The Nal Daman of Shaykh Fayzi, a gift iVoin Riza Quli, armour-bearer (silah-dar), 
on JOth Jiirnad.i Ilnd., 102'} [IbH A.D. ], in iIt' c.ii)ital Haidarabad. 'I'hcre wrote it 
|i.e. the autograph] his la)rd\ servant Sultan Muliammad Qutb Shah,—may his prosper¬ 
ing increase in \\hat^.oe\er he desires! 

The seal-impression is fairly well-preserved; its reading, which 
agrees throughout with that reproduced by Maulavi ‘Abdul Haqq in 
Urdti,^ is:— 

Muhr-i Sulannan zi Ilaqq f^ashla muya^'iur mura ; 

Gashl zi naqsh-i nagin Haidar-i Safdar tmua. 

The middle line runs: 

al~abd SuUa}i Muhammad Qutb Shah 

and the date is [A.H.] 

(1) In Urdu (Hyderabad), II, o, loth January, 1922, he reproduces in the course of 
an Urdu article on the Poetry of Md. Quli Qutb Shah, paternal uncle of Md. Qutb Shah, 
the autograph and seal of the latter as found on the title page of the Kulliyat or collec¬ 
tion of poetical works written by the former, and again as found in the front of the MS. 
of the Diwan of Jami, both belonged to the royal library there. 
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One may conclude from the apparently frequent occurrence of his 
signature that he set store by books; this supposition is supported by a 
statement of Maulavi ‘Abdul Haqq in his article (p. 15) already re¬ 
ferred to, that * It is written in some histories that it was a custom with 
Md. Qutb Shah after reading a book to be sure to write something 
in it with his own pen.* 

1 am grateful to Mr. Mahfuzul Huq, M.A., for the reference to 
I'rdu, and also to the following occurrences of the royal signature and 
seal: Bankiporc O. P. L. ('at., No. 153 (p. 262), and Berlin Library 
Catalogue by l^ertsch. No. 389 (MS. Raiodalu-s Saja). 

A. H. HARLEY. 



NOTE ON A PERSIAN MS. 


7 'haul a ra t u 'I-If ay a I . 

This note is based on a MS. thus entitled in possession of the 
writer. It is a composition by ‘Ali ‘Askari b. Md. Taqi b. Md. Qasim 
al-Khawafi. The date of this Indian copy (dimensions 20 x |4.5 cm. 
and 17.5x9.5 cm.; folios 55 in number, but the MS. is apparently 
defective between folios 54 and 55) is illegible in the colophon, but is 
probably an early year in the 18th century. On Folio 2 b the author 
gives in a (jit'ah the following iii’iikh or chronogram for the year of 
composition: 

Thauiaratu'l-Hayat hi shakk u rayb. 

By takhrijah or deduction of the numerical values of shakk u rayb 
from those of the words of the title the date is ascertained to be 
1053= 1643 A.D. He tells us that he has written here, and amplified 
by way of confirming them from the highest scriptural authority and 
other sources, the counsels which his guide in the suji path and doctrines, 
Burhanu’d Din, gave in solution of his problems regarding matters of 
the faith, and that he has marked off each passage with the caption 
'rhamarah (a fruit), as indicating that a fruit of these fruits, i c., one 
of these utterances to read and observe Is to pluck the ripe dates of 
purpose from the palm-grove of life, and according to one’s capacity 
to draw into one’s embrace one’s beloved purpose. 

This author may well have been related to ‘Ali ‘Askari Khawafi, 
known as ‘Aqil Khan, who wrote in Persian a summary of al-Ghazali’s 
Kiuiiya'u's Sa'adat, This synopsis' begins: 

Shukr u sipas-i fardwdn hi 'adad-i sitdra . 

On Folio 2 a he commences a biographical sketch of his Shaykh, 
according to which the full name of the latter is Burhanu’d Din b. 
Kabir Md. b. ‘Ali as-Siddiq. His father’s origin traces back to the 
Khalifa Abu Bakr as-Siddiq; his mother was of Saiyid stock, i.c., she 
was descended from the Prophet’s daughter, and bore the name of 
Fatimah. He was born in a village in the district of Khandesh and 

(1) A fine MS. copy was recently offered for sale in Calcutta. The name of the 
author is not found in the text, but is given on Folio 1 a in the handwriting of Wajihu’d 
Din Md. Ridwi Mohani, whose seal-impression bears the date 1262 A.H., and who pro¬ 
ceeds to state that he purchased the MS. in 1265 A.H. from Hafiz ‘Abdu's .Salam. The 
script is in a good hand of Nim-shikasta; the paper is gold-sprinkled, and there is a 
triple line of fleur de lys pattern in gold between the text and the margins. The 
dimensions are 17x9.2 cm,, and 11.7x5.6 cm. 
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was brought up in the capital Burhanpur. At first he pursued the 
orthodox course of religious studies, but when the call to seek the truth 
prevailed with him he turned to the sufi teacher Shaykh ‘Isa and re¬ 
mained his loyal disciple during fifteen years. ‘Isa was himself a dis¬ 
ciple of the siifi Shah Lashkar Md. ‘Arif, who in his turn was a disciple 
of the Qutbu‘1 Aqtab Abu’l Barak it Hamid, known as Md. Ghawth, 
—presumably Hamidu’d Din, the celebrated saint of Gwalior, who died 

in 970-1563 A.D. 

In the 'ihainarah on Folio 37 a Shaykh Burhanud Din is quoted as 
saying: 1 had no skill in prosody and rhyming. One day Shaykh ‘Isa 
said to me: If after the close of the lesson you come when I am retired 
into privacy and desire to learn this art also you have my permission. 

I answered: Whenever you. Sir, would turn your attention in your pri¬ 
vacy to my edification, why should I not prefer to learn some minutiae 
of spiritual truth, and not to take advantage of your offer? Burhanu d 
Din says; An answer was not then required however, and afterwards 
the thought occurred to me: It is better that I should stand in the atti¬ 
tude of submissiveness and perform without protest his behest. 

When thou takest a guide, his will accept, 

Like Moses bow to Khizr’s precept. 

The following well-turned line was uttered by Shaykh Burhanu’d 
Din in a state of ecstasy: 

To a secret rare, my son, give ear, 

Go, mark eternal truth at every door! 

Shaykh ‘Isa has to his credit many compositions and verses. The 
following ghazal is given here for its fine features: 

O parrot, sweet of speech through the beak of both worlds. 
Thy face is mirrored in the cheek of both worlds. 

Thou hast thyself desire of every sight,— 

Else what thy aim in manifesting both worlds! 

Thy black tress was hid neath veil of the unknown,— 

‘Tis plain to sight in thy outer garb of both worlds. 

That world s sweetheart screened from self and the unknown 
Is seen in the open bazaar of both worlds. 

]undi,^ sit not without wine and Beloved for any space, 

Since thy heart is store-house of the secrets of both worlds. 

A. H. HARLEY. 

(2) Shaykh ‘Isa chose Jundi for his takhallus or poetical name for the reason 
(Fol. 37b) that it has the same meaning as Lashkari (the former of Arabic, the latter of 
Persian origin, and both denoting ‘ belonging to an army, a ‘soldier and he stood in the 
line of spiritual successors of Shah Lashkar Muhammad. 
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Mis Excellency the Governor of Bengal, Sir Francis Stanley Jackson, 
P C,, G.C.I.E., visited the Islamia College at 10 a.in. on Tuesday, I 0th 
July, 1928. The visit had been eagerly anticipated by Staff and 
Students alike, for all are proud of their institution, and of that very 
prominent section of the institution constituted by the College Union, 
and also of that very beneficent activity represented by the College Duty 
Fund for the aid of poor and deserving students. His Excellency had 
not had an opportunity of inspecting our work before, and in view of 
the many public demands on his time it was held advisable to request 
him to favour us to the extent of attending an Extraordinary Meeting 
of the Union and accepting its Honorary Life-Membership, and then 
presiding over the Annual Meeting of the Duty Fund. 

His Excellency was received at the gate by both sets of office¬ 
bearers, and a procession then formed to the platform of the Assembly 
Hall. An Address was presented to him on behalf of the College 
Union. Due tribute was paid to his active interest in alleviating the 
distress caused by famine and promoting the public weal generally, and 
after observing this first requirement of panegyric we proceeded to 
invite attention to those harsh limitations which restrained us from 
achieving the maximum of attainment. The Principal in the course 
of his remarks based an argument for our worthiness to be considered 
and aided on the fact that the results of our College in the recent 
University Examinations were probably about I 5 per cent, above the 
average percentage of the Colleges attached to the Calcutta University. 
His Excellency was then invited to identify himself closely with our 
interests by becoming a Life-Member. 

We next proceeded to hold the First Annual Meeting of the Duty 
Fund, in which His Excellency took the Presidential Chair. An Address 
was presented and a printed Report was read by Mr. Zahuruddin 
Ahmad, a member of the teaching Staff, and a worthy son of Aligarh, 
to whose initiative this Fund owes in a great measure its existence, and 
from whom we learned that between February, 1927, and April, 1928, 
a sum of Rs. 6,736-8-0 had been collected, and of this amount 
Rs. 4,707-5-9 had been distributed as stipends and benefactions to those 
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students of the College whom a Committee of the Staff had after careful 
investigation decided to }3e most worthy of help by reason of their need 
and their merit. 

I lis F.xcellency made a joint reply to both Addiesses, in course of 
which he thanked all donors, all workers, all indeed who were contri 
buting to the success of the College and its institutions. He has address¬ 
ed assemblies grave and gay, but we venture to assert that he has never 
addressed one quite similar. Students and Staff attended wearing the 
costume prescribed for ceremonial occasions such as this, there was 
almost a Sabbath awe over all till he reached the passage in his reply 
where he expressed his appreciation of our efforts to realise a College 
life in the fullest sense ol the term. He shared our difficulty,—the 
want of revenues to finance schemes, many of them urgent. He did not 
close the proceedings with expression of sympathy and indefinite pro¬ 
mise, but satisfied the two chief tests of genuine interest. First he made 
a donation of Rs. 200 for promoting the aims of the Common Room 
of the Union, in whose list of Honorary Life-Members he had just signed 
his name, and of Rs. 350 to the Duty Fund. Secondly, he twice humbly 
asked us to invite him soon again that he might go round and see from 
within the building whose exterior pleased him so much. 

His Excellency’s visit is a happy memory, and a tradition to 
emulate! 


The Hon. Mr. Amir Ali is no longer in the land of the quick and 
the living. Though he passed away in the fullness of years the Muslim 
community of Bengal has good reason to mourn his loss for she may 
claim him as one of her sons. He was brought up in the Mofassil town¬ 
ship of Chinsurah, but early found necessary for his activities the larger 
sphere and opportunity provided by the capital. His promotion was 
rapid; he became a Judge of the High Court and in course of time was 
appointed a member of the Privy Council, and thereby had the dis¬ 
tinction of being the first Indian called to this high office. For a score 
of years his labours have kept him occupied in England, but his country¬ 
men have not ceased to look with proud eyes on his record, and have 
shared the honour of his distinction. 

His co-religionists recognise that they owe greatest tribute to his 
pen. Students of Islamic history must all read his History of the 
Saracens, and of Islam’s fundamentals and thought-courses his Spirit of 
Islam. Like Henry James in literature he keeps before us the “ point 
of view,” but with Mr, Amir Ali it was from necessity, for as a historian 
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he had to adjudicate between the claims of Shiahs and Sunnis,—he 
himself belonged to the former sect of Islam’s first and greatest schism; 
he had to counter the bias of tendentious writers and bring yet greater 
knowledge to the adjustment of wide-spread stubborn views. And as 
an Indian Muslim and an International he had to combat the prejudice 
of neighbouring religions by vindicating the practical as well as the theo¬ 
retical merits of his own. Opposition to another religion is often deeper 
based on ignorance than on knowledge, and Mr. Amir All’s life in a 
Christian country and his preaching and defence of his faith in his 
writings which are spread through English-speaking lands have done 
much to promote better understanding and amity. 

A meeting of condolence was convened by the Union of the 
Islamia College, when the following resolution was approved unanim¬ 
ously : 

“ The members of the Islamia C.ollegc Union place on record their 
deep sorrow at the sad and sudden demise of the Right Uon’ble Justice 
Syed Amir Ali, D.L., LL.D., P.C., C.I.E., Member of the judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council.’’ 


Dwellers in plain and hill, especially in the season of the rains, are 
often privileged to see from eve till the trees dandle “ the morning’s 
childhood in their arms,” rhe dark field or bank before them illumined 
with fairy lights. India does nothing b)^ halves; in a night she multiplies 
fire flies until the air Is stippled over with ihf'ii niyti.id.s of light l'><nnls. 
Their silent, soft glow is not for us a beacon, but a revelation. 

In a volume on which Samuel Rogeis ext^cndctl taste and caic, but 
now is more esteemed for the external tjnalily of its gel-up than the 
intrinsic worth of its contents, we fin<l his a<lmiring line.s on the I*ire-fly: 
***** On he wheels, 

Blazing by fits as from excess of joy. 

Each gush of light a gush of ecstasy; 

Nor unaccompanied; thousands that fling 
A radiance all their own, not of the day. 

Thousands as bright as he, from dusk till dawn. 

Soaring, descending. 


(S. Rogers, lldly.) 


Books of s|)orl ai(‘ of first interest to spoitsmrn; lire attcnlion of all 
other readers cannot be guaranteed not to flag, but two tomes at least 
there are sure to entertain, and peradventure inspire, the hunter who 
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goes not out on the hill, but stalks his prey by the ingle-neuk. One is 
now no longer new and may not be easy to obtain,— JVood-FoIk Co\)ie- 
(hi’s, by W. J. Long. Me tells of the trail in cold climes often over the 
snow, and “ the snow is a greater tell-tale than any newspaper, and all 
its tales are true,” and where ” daylight is brave stuff ” but the long 
lone darkness challenges the stoutest hearts. The scene of the other 
is laid in Indian jungles; a member of the Imperial Forest Survey, Mr. 
F. W. Champion, who early in his career gave up the gun for the latest 
thing in photography, tells of his adventures with a camera in tiger- 
land in a book thus entitled. Its atmosphere keeps ever present ” the 
Furtive sense of Jungle Fear,” but it would be surprising if it did not 
stimulate some readers to be greatly daring. The tiger is the main 
theme; the panther or leopard enters by contrast: “ The tiger is, as a 
rule, a gentleman. The panther, on the other hand, is a bounder ”; 
and the rodents as members of the humbler creation that survive the 
struggle for existence in their jungle. Included in the latter is the nimble 
little squirrel, the Common Striped or Palm squirrel, more familiar to 
most of us than the pretty tradition which the a\ithor tells us is associated 
with it in Southern India to the effect that its stripes “ were made by 
Krishna's fingers when he stroked one of these beautiful little animals.” 


We note with very great pleasure that Mr. Tahir Jamil, M.A., a 
lecturer in English on the staff of the Islamia College, C'alcutta, has been 
placed first equal in the competition for the Griffith Memorial Prize of 
C alcutta Univeisity. Mis subject was: ” The Poetry of Mali—A Study. 
A resume of this interesting paper on the late Urdu l^oet Mali, writei 
of the famous jeremiad the is printed in this issue of the 

l^cvic'iV. 


An authoress told us last year that Geoige Bernard Shaw is the 
only man whose wife docs not tell his stories for him. 1 here is suffi¬ 
cient internal evidence in this statement to wan ant a conjecture that it 
is traceable to G.B.S. himself. 

Recently a reviewer wrote that G.B.S. had much moderated since 
his early years. I lis desperate timidity may in some way be the result 
of a double shock sustained from a remark made full twenty years agone 
in the A> ^cv, if memory is not at fault, to the effect that he followed 

Nietzsche, and that another follower was G. K. Chesterton. G.B.S. follow¬ 
ed Methuselah, thus far would induction go; and secondly, he never 
means what he says, whereas G. K. C. never says what he means. 
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“ The Arabs were the forefathers of Algebra wrote a student in 
an answer-paper. That sleuth Research! 


Governing Bodies like bad spouses may share one’s joys and double 
one s sorrows. They have their uses, and their abuse. Lord Curzon 
in his f^euvcs from a I iceroy's \ otc-Hook tells of an Lton master who 
before any meeting of the august G.B. is said to have selected for the 
service in the School Chapel the hymn beginning: 

“ God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


Old stories re-appear, fathered on new dons. 1 o Prof. Georgius 
Ramsay, held in memory for more than his tenacity in retaining the red 
gown in the Humanity classes in Glasgow University, were credited in 
our callow days some that appear to have had their origin in a still earlier 
age. I here was the hortatory story, which tripped up Georgius him¬ 
self, of the Roman youths who stripped and swam the 1 iber three limes 
each morning before breakfast; and of the gastronomic effort enjoined 
on the student who did violence to Horace by rendering the initial line 
of a famous ode as ” I have eaten a monument of brass,” and thereby 
provided Georgius with exercise for his incisors: ” Well, Mr. So and So, 
sit down and digest it.” Research may yet assign to such talcs a date 
nearer to Ramses than Ramsay. 

But there is one that Glasgow can clainr for her own, as she can 
Lord Kelvin, who was certainly her possession during all his years of life 
that count. The story was repeated in Calcutta the other day with 
some variants, and as the writer heard it from a pupil of Kelvin, who 
heard it from—but to the story without mean ciueslion of its authen¬ 
ticity ! 

Kelvin had invited some of his stiulenls to lunch, and of their num¬ 
ber was a raw callan, if one of parts, from the Scottish muirs. The 
potatoes were served with their jackets on, and as had been his wont 
in his native but and ben, where maybe the chickens would be picking 
about the table, he peeled off the skins and threw them on the floor be¬ 
hind him. Lady Kelvin gently remonstrated and advised him to leave 
them on his plate and not to bother to throw them away. ' Bother, 
quoth he, ” no bother ava; I could throw them twice as four!’’ 
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Every quack his own nostrum.—and would each had his own pills! 
A newspaper correspondent, who we hope for his children’s sake is 
paid by quantity of output and not by accuracy, recommended the ap¬ 
plication of Boracic powder in books to preserve them from the ravages 
of insects. Had the fellow cared less for his penny-a-line and more for 
truth, he would have tried it out himself as did Asafu’d Dawlah certain 
hearsay evidence, Ghalib, whose delightful correspondence collected in 
I rdii’C Mualla is as replete with charm and personality as the letters 
of R. L. S., tells us in the course of a letter to Chaudhuri ‘Abdu’l Ghafur 
“ Surur,’’ that it is merely a poetical figment that the rising of a 
certain star in Cassiopeia is an auspicious time for the acceptance 
of a petition, and has as little basis in fact as the tradition that 
linen splits in the moon’s rays, and the snake grow.s blind at sight 
of the emerald. Asafu’d Dawlah sent for a snake and placed emeralds 
before its eyes without effect; and from Iran, Byzantium and the land 
of the h ranks he ordered a variety of cloths and spread them out in the 
moonlight, but they did not split. 

The use of snake skin between the pages, or of dried in'cni leaves, 
and the spraying with preparations of kerosene have only limited 
potency, if any. And yet some remedy there is, for it is a signal feature 
of good manusciipts that though the borders may have been eaten in 
and out in an elaborate system of canals and channels the written portion 
is intact; it would seem that there was an effective preservation mixed 
in the ink or applied on that portion of the surface intended to take 
the ink. 


jtunrs Ku:scll Lowell boir with cdiemy spirit his closing giicvous 
days; when a Iresh inca))acitating affliction befell in the last two months 
of his life he is said to have wiitlcn:” . . . but now niy chief exercise 
is on the nightmare.” 

A student of the Islamia College found himself on one occasion 
consciously engaged on a still more hazardous venture with a fabled 
animal: Sir, he said, addressing the Chair, the Resolution which 1 have 
to propose is a clifficult task, but taking the bull by the horns I w'lll en¬ 
deavour to cut the Gordian knot^ 


A. H. H. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


1 he quarterly journal “ Scirncr ” is probably the fust journal of 
its kind in the Urdu language. The scientific subjects (mostly rudi¬ 
mentary) have been suitably dealt with, and the articles on the elemen¬ 
tary principles of sanitation and hygiene especially are of very great 
value to laymen. 

The editor has very ably and lucidly urged the desirability of im¬ 
parting scientific knowledge through the medium of one’s vernacular, 
i.e-, the language in which one thinks. It cannot be gainsaid that the 
learning of a foreign language takes up a great deal of valuable time 
and energy and that thorough mastery of a subject and its utilisation 
in the practical field are greatly lacilitated through one’s mother-tongue 
in which one feels at home. 

TflF IRT or S. C. rilAKl R .S7A7;/A.—117/// a f<, reword hy J, I\ 
{VoL II; Rs. J; RiDijiih Fine Art Associution). 

In this collection of his works, Mr. Thakur Singh has presented 
ns with a book distinguished by much beauty and breadth of colouring. 

Many of the pictures present a sincerity of line and tone which 
lends them an arresting charm, and speaks well for the skill and 
perception of the artist. 

Simple, every-day subjects, such as “ Evening Toilet,” ” Com¬ 
parison ” and ” Innocence ” are treated with a grace and sympathy 
which invest them with much wistful appeal. 

Mr. Singh, however, is inclined on occasion to descend, in both 
interpretation and subject, to the conventional and stereotyped. This 
is noticeable in his ” Avenue,” ” Edwardes Gate,” ” Rose Leaf ” and 
Parting Kiss,” none of which shows the tenderness or mastery he 
displays in ” Au Revoir,’’ ” Innocence ” and ” Fears,” for example. 

In a collection where all have merit these last mentioned, 
together with ” Comparison ” and ” Morning Candle,” are un¬ 
doubtedly the most pleasing. 

It is an album which should interest and attract all who are con¬ 
cerned in the progress of modern Indian Art. 

C. L. H. 

* Published by the .\njuninn Tarnqqi-c-Urdu, Hyd^^rabad, Deccan. 
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The Annual General Meeting of the Institute took place on 9th 
September, 1928, when the Annual Report of Session 1927-28 was 
presented and passed. The prizes of the last tournament were also 
distributed. 
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The following eight members were elected as reprc.sentativcs to 
the Executive Committee:— 

A. —By Associate Members:— 

1. Mr. Syed Abdullah Al-Qadari Suhrawardy, M.A. 

2. Mr. Amjad Ali Khan, B.Sc. 

3. Mr. A. M. Salimullah, B.A. 

4. Mr. M. M. Begg. 

B. —By Ordinary Members:— 

1. Mr. Sultanul Islam, B.A. 

2. Mr. Fazlullah Mehdi. 

3. Mr. Asghar Ali. 

4. Mr. S. Mahboob Murshid. 

C. — The following members were nominated by the President:— 

1. Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, M.A., F.R.S.L. 

2. Mr. Shams-uz-Zoha Ahmad, M.A. 

3. Mr. Muhammad Fazlullah, B.L. 

4. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Yusuf, M.A. 


The present committee came into office on Saturday, I 5th Septem¬ 
ber, 1928. 


A public meeting was held under the auspices of the Institute to 
pay tribute to the memory of the late Right Hon*ble Syed Ameer Ali, 
C.I.E., on Saturday, 25th August, 1928, at 7 p.m. Mr. S. Khoda Bukhsh 
M.A., B.C.L., Bar-at-Law, presided. 

A resolution expressing the deep sense of grief of the members 
was passed and a copy of it was sent to Mr. T. Ameer Ali, Bar-at-Law. 


An Extra-Ordinary meeting was held on Monday, 24th Septem¬ 
ber, I 928 under the presidency of Mr. S. Wajed Ali, Bar-at-Law, when 
Haji Hafiz Gholam Sarwar Saheb of the Malay Civil Service delivered 
an address on “ The Liberal Spirit in Islam which was much ap¬ 
preciated by a large gathering. 


We had the pleasure of hearing some beautiful Ghazals and other 
poems recited by Mirza Ishak Hossain Saheb “ Bazm ” Akbarabadi 
at an Extra-Ordinary meeting presided over by Nawab Manus-ud-Daula 
Bahadur “ Manus of Matiaburj on TTiursday, 4th October, 1928. 
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The I-J^htning Billiards Handicap Tournament (25 up) was a very 
interesting feature introduced in the Carnes Section of the Institute by 
our enthusiastic Games Secretary, Mr. M. M. Begg. The tournament 
was held on Sunday, 23fd September, 1928. 

Winner:—Mr. Shahabuddin Ahmad. 

Runner-up:—Mr. M. Q. Zaman. 


With the beginning of the new session Mr. M. Tahir Jamil, M.A., 
has been entrusted with the management of the Muslim Revie^iK We 
record our \\eart-fe\t t\ianks and gratitude to Mr. MaWuzu\ Haq, NIA., 
for Kis selfless zeal and efficiency in the management of the Revieiv 
during last session. The success of the Review was to a large extent 
due to the sacrifices that he made, and we are sorry that owing to his 
inability to spare time at present he cannot continue in his office. 

We hope the present Manager will take as keen an interest in the 
success of the Review as his predecessor. 


S. AHMAD. 
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LORD sinha; 


In speaking to you on the life of Lord Sinha I will endeavour, 
however imperfectly, to paint a picture of the real character of the 
man whose death we all so deeply mourn. It is true there has been 
no more spectacular career in our time than his. Starting from nothing 
he rose to an eminence which no other countryman of his had ever 
reached. What was the secret of his life > Was he an adventurer in 
the sense that a certain distinguished man, still alive, has confessed 
that he would like himself to be described, and has boldly proclaimed 
that the world continues and will ever continue “ to offer glittering 
prizes to those who have stout hearts and sharp swords.*' If ever there 
was a man who hated the gospel of self-interest, it was Lord Sinha. 
He was the most unambitious of men, and everything that he got,— 
and glittering indeed were the prizes he received, came to him un¬ 
sought and unsolicited. And what was more remarkable than his 
astounding rise was that never in his career was he afflicted with that 
most common of human infirmities, vanity and self-importance. This 
trait in his character, so rare and so pleasing, never failed to extort 
the warmest admiration from those who came in contact with him. 
Let me illustrate what I am saying by one or two instances. His 
appointment, the first of an Indian to the post as legal member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, made by a unanimous British Cabinet 
in the teeth of the opposition of no less a personage than King Ed¬ 
ward Vll, was indeed, an affair of historic importance. If anything 
could turn a man’s head, surely this was such an one. But how did 
he take it > Let me tell you in his own language. Presiding over the 
Indian National Congress in 1915, when that great body had not 
drifted away from its old moorings, he said: “You know that I did 
not seek this position any more than 1 had sought that other exalted 
position which it fell to my lot to occupy a few years ago as the first 
Indian member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 1 pray I may 
not be misunderstood, for 1 say this in no boastful spirit but in all 
humility. For no one is more conscious than myself that my appoint¬ 
ment as Law Member was not due to any extraordinary personal 


* An address delivered to the Rotarian Club of Calcutta. 
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merits of mine. No one knows it better than myself that that honour 
was conferred not so much on me personally as on the Indian National 
Congress, in recognition of the justice and moderation of the claims 
it had persistently put forward for over a quarter of a century on 
behalf of the people of India.*’ Again, when he was appointed a mem¬ 
ber of the British Cabinet, and made a peer, and summoned to Paris 
to put his signature to the Treaty of Versailles, the same spirit of 
humility ran through everything he wrote and said. Writing to me 
in January, 1919, he said: “I am sure you all realise that these 
honours are not intended so much for me personally, as for our country, 
and I am confident that 1 will have the prayers of all my countrymen 
that my enforced exile, though under dignified circumstances, may 
prove of some little service to our country.” But while he disclaimed 
that he had any special qualifications, there was no doubt whatever 
about his possession of quite extraordinary merits. He always emerged 
triumphant with a certain inevitableness. Opportunity never found 
him unequal to the task. That was indeed no mean service to his 
country. He was tried as an experiment in high and difficult posi¬ 
tions of power and responsibility, and he acquitted himself in every 
sphere with credit to himself and his country, and thereby paved the 
way for his countrymen for the attainment of the same great positions. 
It is true that he had never done anything sensational or spectacular 
and had never striven to figure as a popular hero. Temperamentally 
he was always averse from doing anything solely for the purpose of 
winning popular applause. But while he had done nothing spectacular, 
he had at the same time committed no blunder, and that itself was 
a great service to his country, especially in the present transitional 
stage of its history. 

Let me now pass on to another signal service that he rendered 
not only to his country but to India and England alike. I refer to his 
Presidential Address at the Indian National Congress in 1915. I had 
the privilege of being present at the Congress when he delivered his 
message, and 1 will never forget the impression of rare honesty, cour¬ 
age, and patriotism which that speech left upon my mind. And if 
any speech is to be considered memorable because of the tangible 
effect it produces, then certainly that address is one. I have it on the 
highest authority that that speech was made the basis of a despatch 
of the Government of India urging upon the British Government the 
.desirability of declaring the goal of British rule in India as the grant 
by stages of full responsible government. The speech was made in 
December, 1915, and the declaration of Parliament as advocated by 
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Lord Sinha came in August, 1917, I am, however, ashamed to say 
that this great service of Lord Sinha never received adequate recogni¬ 
tion from our countrymen, because in the same speech he had the 
honesty and courage to say that although he was urging upon the 
British Government to declare the goal of their policy in India to be 
the grant of self-government, he was decidedly of opinion that the 
time was not yet ripe for asking for full self-government at once. He 
realised indeed that his confession would annoy his countrymen, and 
he would become very unpopular. But he never shrank from what 
he considered to be his duty, and he bravely declared that “ he would 
sooner take the risk of displeasing than injuring his beloved country¬ 
men.’* His political faith rested upon his honest belief that England 
would never deny India the right to govern herself, and therefore 
again and again he appealed to his countrymen to trust England. 
He stoutly maintained that if his countrymen utilised to the full the 
opportunities that were available to them for taking part in the ad¬ 
ministration of their country, and effected progressive improvement 
in their mental, moral and material condition, it would be impossible 
for England to withhold the grant of full responsible government. 
That is why he preached incessantly to his countrymen the gospel of 
hastening slowly, and working hard in the faith that England would 
certainly keep her pledge. 

I had the privilege of coming into pretty intimate contact with 
him when, just after the death of Sir Surendra Nath Banetjea, he 
chivalrously offered to help Mr, Sarma, myself, and a few other friends 
to carry on the onerous task of conducting our leader’s favourite jour¬ 
nal, the ** Bengalee,” I could not help admiring the clear, powerful 
intellect that he possessed, the pains he took to find out the strength 
of an opposing argument, the modesty that made him treat the oppo¬ 
nent as an equal, and his entire freedom from pedagogic arrogance. 
But although I was greatly struck by his marvellous powers, I could 
not quite reconcile myself to his view of conducting a journal. For 1 
felt that if we were always candid, always on the watch against over¬ 
statement, always anxious to be fairer to our adversary’s case than 
to our own, what would become of politics? Why, there would be 
no politics! In that sphere we must it seems accept the dictum of Dr. 
Johnson, that ” to treat your opponent with respect is to give him 
an advantage to which he is not entitled.” His own contributions to 
the paper were indeed very weighty and valuable, and some of them, 
especially those that he wrote with so much care and labour on Mrs. 
Besant's Commonwealth of India Bill, deserve being rescued from their 
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ephemeral existence, and placed before his countrymen in the form 
of a book. Remembering those contributions of his on the future 
government of this country. I often thought before his death that it 
was a great pity that our countrymen never quite appreciated the range 
of his intellect or his burning patriotism, and consequently never took 
advantage of his wonderful powers. When the cry arose from every¬ 
where in the country that the future constitution of India must be 
drafted by Indians themselves, and no one else, I often thought what 
a fine thing it would be if Lord Sinha were to be invited to preside 
over a conference composed of representatives of all parties, and 
guide the deliberations of such a body. I used to ask myself, where 
would my countrymen find a man of his calibre, detached from party, 
and attached only to the common interest, so ripe in experience, and 
judicial in temper. But that was only my dream. I knew as well as 
anybody else, that in the present atmosphere, in the midst of the din 
and dust of controversies, clash of parties, and racial and communal 
animosities, the selection of Lord Sinha was beyond the range of 
possibilities. 

Is it any wonder then that he chose in his old age to become an 
exile for the greater portion of a year and remain in England ? There 
he was lucky enough to find an occupation suitable to his intellect and 
temperament, and although he was only for a short time on the Judi¬ 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, he was able to make a profound 
impression upon his colleagues, and the members of the Bar who had 
the honour of appearing before him. 

Let me now sum up. He was a man, essentially modest, scrupu¬ 
lously fair, judicial in temper, possessed of a powerful intellect, and 
a rare courage without any bluster, guided in every sphere by some 
principle or other which acted like fixed stars directing his journey in 
life, and above all he was, to my mind, a visible embodiment of the 
ideal of Rotary, namely Service Above Self. 


A. F. M. ABDUL ALI. 



BUILDINGS IN ANCIENT INDIA/ 


The earliest and most common building material used in Ancient 
India is bricks. Almost all the residential houses unearthed at Mohenjo- 
daro in Sind are built of solid brick-masonry in mud mortar. The size 
of bricks in common use there is 1 1'' x x 23", the ratio of the length, 
breadth and thickness being 4:2:1. which is admirably suited for the 
purposes of bonding. The Mohenjo-daro monuments have been 
generally referred to the 4th millenium before Christ. The next earliest 
buildings that can be assigned to any definite age are those of the 
Mauryan period, i.c., from about 325 to 175 B. C. Bricks of this 
period are noted for their large size, measuring 21 i" x 14i" x 3i". 
They begin to dwindle however in size, till in the I I th century A.D. 
they measure x x 2". It will be seen that the people of Ancient 
India used bricks of much bigger dimensions than they did before the 
rise of the British power. And the dimensions of the bricks are taken 
as a safe criterion of their period. 

It should not however be thought that the people of Ancient India 
were capable of turning out large and serviceable bricks only for 
residential purposes and did not know the art of preparing ornamental 
bricks such as terra-cottas. Nothing could be more untrue. Luckily 
for us, we have still some brick temples of the Gupta period preserved. 
One such exists at Sirpur in the Central Provinces. Here the bricks 
are moulded and carved with considerable artistic skill, and are 
decorated with mouldings and ornaments such as we find lavishly 
worked out in stone. The texture of the bricks is exceedingly fine and 
even, the colour uniform and good, and the edges are cut as sharply 
as in stone. The joints are so very fine that they are almost invisible. 
Repeated measurements gave a thickness of I/20th of an inch. TTie 
cementing material seems to have been a liquid mud, not much thicker 
than cartridge paper. Again, it is scarcely necessary to refer to the 
numbers of terra-cottas which were picked up during the excavations at 
Paharpur in the Rajshahi District, Bengal. Some of them go back to 
the 5th century A.D. and are exquisite specimens of their type. 

Glazed bricks, again, arc by no means unknown to Ancient India. 
In the cold season of 1908-9 the late Dr. Spooner while excavating at 
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Shah-je-ki Dheri near Peshawar, succeeded in unearthing from a Bud* 
dhist Stupa a casket containing the relics of Buddha, which had been 
laid there by the celebrated Indo*Scythian king Kanishka. In these 
excavations he found a number of fragments of inscribed bricks, curi* 
ously enough, with corrugated backs but with smooth faces. ** The 
most peculiar feature of all,** he remarks, “ is that the smooth face 
shows a thin coating of coarse glaze, thus giving us proof of the use 
of glazing at a date much earlier than has hitherto been known.’* 

What may appear equally strange is that even fire bricks were 
manufactured in Ancient India. In the cold season of 1914-15 1 ex¬ 
cavated at Besnagar in the Gwalior territory. At one site I laid bare 
what seemed like yajna-kiindas or sacrificial pits. There were many 
clear indications to that effect. But I thought that the best and most 
scientific way to its confirmation would be to secure two or three bricks 
from these structures and send them for analysis. Accordingly I sent 
one to Dr. H. H. Mann, who was then Principal of the Agriculture 
College in Poona. After a few days he sent me his results with the 
necessary figures placed parallel with typical analyses of true fire clay, 
and added a remark that the brick nearly approached fire clay in 
composition, and further informed me that the brick did not fuse at 
all easily on heating strongly in a glass blowpipe. It is not for a 
moment to be supposed that the fire clay used for these bricks could 
have been as perfect and effective as that known to the science 
of the present day. Nevertheless, the figures quoted by Dr. Mann 
clearly showed that the brick sent to him for analysis was doubtless 
intended to be a fire brick and was made purposely of such clay as 
could sustain intense heat without fusion. 

So much for bricks. Let us now turn to another building mate¬ 
rial, vis., stone, and see how far the people of those ages could work 
in stone. It is customary to say that Stone architecture in India began 
with the time of Asoka, t.e.r from about 250 B.C. This remark is 
true if we do not thereby mean that the stone-cutter’s art and industry 
were not flourishing before his time. The principal specimens of 
Asokan architecture are of course the columns. These columns con¬ 
sist of shafts and capitals. Tbe shafts are generally 32ft. 9in. in height, 
and the capitals 6ft. 9in. What is noteworthy about them is that the 
shaft and the capital are each a monolith. The workmen of that period 
had therefore to quarry blocks nearly four feet square and forty feet 
long,-—an occupation which would tax even the powers of the twen¬ 
tieth century, when we boast so much of our modern scientific know¬ 
ledge, training and appliances. But to cut true, dress, and proportion 
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blocks of such stupendous dimensions into beautiful round shafts and 
to burnish their surface like a mirror so that you can see your face in 
it, cannot but fill our minds with wonder. But this is not all. The 
pillars of Asoka are one and all composed of that variety of sand-stone 
which is found only in the neighbourhood of Chunar in the Mirzapur 
District, U. P. TTiey are therefore thought to have been chiselled there 
and transported to the different places in his wide empire. The carriage 
of such unwieldy masses to great distances (and some of the pillars 
must have been sent hundreds of miles away from the hill-sides where 
they were quarried) and setting them up plumb on these bases de¬ 
manded an amount of mechanical ingenuity and appliances possibly 
not forthcoming in our modern age. 

There was yet another direction in which the architects and work 
men of Ancient India applied their proficiency in the stone-cutter’s art. 
One of the wonders of India that every tourist must see is the magni¬ 
ficent caves cut in the rock. In the year 1911, soon after the King- 
Emperor landed in Bombay with a view to open the Delhi Durbar, he 
happened to see the Elephanta Cave near Bombay. Being in charge 
of the archaeological monuments of the Western Circle I was asked by 
the Bombay Government to act as a cicerone to the royal party. 1 had 
a guide-book print for them, which they were reading as they 
moved through the different parts of the Cave. After a while they all 
clustered round the King-Emperor, who asked me what was the special 
feature of a certain monument. I said that it was a temple carved 
out of one solid living rock. “ Impossible,” said His Majesty, and his 
word was re-echoed by the whole party. ” Let anybody find out 
then a joint in the monument,” I replied, ” which could prove that it 
was a structural temple and not a rock-excavation.” The different 
members of the royal party forthwith dispersed in different directions 
in the Cave, and not the least active was the King-Emperor himself. 
After ten minutes or so they all gathered together again. But nobody 
could say ‘ Ureka,’ and His Majesty could not this time help uttering 
the word ‘ wonderful,* which like the previous exclamation was re¬ 
echoed by all the rest. To carve a hill scarp into a temple is a wonder, 
but there are 1,200 such rock excavations! It had ceased to be a wonder 
to me until 1 saw these visitors experiencing this sensation. The Ele¬ 
phanta Cave is but a small rock excavation and is nothing compared 
to those at Ellora and Ajanta. What would that royal party have done 
if they had visited Ellora and seen the renowned Kailasa temple I They 
^ould have been completely overwhelmed with wonder. Most of 
these rock excavations represent only the interior of the temple. Its 
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exterior is not carved out of the rock, and hence they are styled caves. 
But in the case of the Kailasa temple at Ellora the rock has been cut 
away, externally as well as internally. The stupendous nature of the 
monument will be perceived from the fact that they had to dig round 
the temple, in the sloping side of the hill, a pit 280ft. long, 160ft. 
wide and 106ft. deep. Out of the rock of these dimensions thus in¬ 
sulated from the hill they cut a temple, showing not only the interior 
but also the exterior, and covered it with most chaste and elegant carv¬ 
ing which excites the astonishment of the traveller. 

Before stone architecture came into existence in India, one build¬ 
ing material which was as common as brick was wood. But wood is 
a most perishable substance and very little has survived of the ancient 
wooden structures. Nevertheless, in the Indian Museum may be seen 
two wooden uprights which, from the apertures cut into them, seem 
to have originally formed part of a railing. The pieces came from 
Patna, the capital of the Mauryan empire, and it is believed that they 
were part of the wooden palisade which originally defended that im¬ 
perial city, so well described by the Greek ambassador, Megasthenes, 
at the Mauryan court. More pieces of this wooden palisade, 1 hear, 
have been exhumed at this place, and even a drain, laid with wooden 
planks. 

A fourth building material in regard to the use of which Ancient 
India has made some progress is iron. Those who have visited Delhi 
and seen the Kutb Minar must have noticed an iron pillar in its close 
vicinity. From the inscription engraved on it it has been assigned 
to the 5th century A.D. It stands 22ft. above the ground; the dia¬ 
meter at the base is I6.4in., and at the capital I2.05in. “It opens our 
eyes,” says the late Dr. Fergusson, “ to an unsuspected state of affairs 
to find the Hindus at that age capable of forging a bar of iron larger 
than any that have been forged even in Europe up to a very late date, 
and not frequently even now.” It is almost equally startling to find 
that after an exposure to wind and rain for fourteen centuries, it is 
unrusted, and the capital and inscription are as clear and sharp now 
as when put up fourteen centuries ago. There is no mistake about 
this pillar being of pure iron. Pieces from it were analysed more than 
once, and it was proved to be pure, malleable iron without any alloy. 
This pillar is not the only instance of its kind. Another great iron 
column is known from Dhar in Central India, which was originally 
43ft. 4in. length and lOiin. in general width. Similarly, we have found 
large iron bars used for roofing the porch of the temple at Kanarak, 
near Puri. They are nearly 9in. square, and 23ft. long. Probably 
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each one of these bars consisted of blocks of short lengths, 3 or 4in. 
square, and built together like bricks, and then covered with molten 
metal. This does not however explain how the iron columns were 
manufactured. 

While we are on the subject of iron, it may legitimately be asked 
whether Ancient India could prepare steel. I have already spoken to 
you of my excavations at Besnagar. One of the sites excavated here 
was the place on which stood the pillar erected about 125 B. C. by a 
Greek called Heliodorus, who came to the court of Vidisa as an am¬ 
bassador from the Greek king Antialcidas of Taxila. When I laid bare 
its foundations. I found there were some iron and stone wedges between 
the column and the stone block on which it rested, to keep it quite in 
the perpendicular. One of these iron wedges I took out and sent to 
Sir Robert Hadfield for analysis. In reply he wrote to me twice, and in 
his second letter as follows: “ I have now made a further examina¬ 
tion of this specimen, and somewhat to my astonishment find that it 
contains .7 per cent carbon, which means of course that the material 
is steel and could be hardened by heating and quenching in water. 
This is the first specimen 1 have found of really ancient date in which 
there has been found a considerable percentage of carbon. The speci¬ 
men therefore becomes of unusual interest, that is to say, as to its 
age.” This iron piece interested Sir Robert Hadfield so much that he 
read the results of his analysis before a meeting of the Faraday Society, 
the proceedings of which have been published in the Engineer, of Nov¬ 
ember 27, 1914,. 

Though I have taken up nearly 20 minutes of your valuable time, 
I have not been able to do but scant justice to the subject. There are 
many points connected with engineering in Ancient India which I have 
not been able to touch upon. It would have proved interesting for 
example to discuss whether the Hindus knew the use of the true arch 
of radiating voussoirs. One such of the Mauryan period, of 

250 B. C., was the other day found by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal at Patna 
and is now lying at the Indian Museum. Again it would be interest¬ 
ing to ask whether the use of mortar was known to India before the 
Muhammadan period, what is called mud mortar being generally found 
in ancient monuments. As a matter of fact, however, mortar has 
been found in some Mauryan constructions which from analysis is con¬ 
sidered to be as good as that of the Romans. Nay, in a big tank ex¬ 
humed at Mohenjo-daro, bitumen has been clearly traced to be the 
cementing material for its brick walls. Then we have evidence of 
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irrigation lakes, irrigation canals, buttresses and so forth being cons¬ 
tructed in Ancient India. I regret it is not possible now to do justice 
to these points. But it is more regrettable to me that 1 chose such a 
dry subject on a Ladies’ day. Had 1 known before that to-day was 
a Ladies* day, I would have selected a more chivalrous subject and 
described to you how the women of Ancient India decorated their 
bodies and dressed their hair, what innumerable varieties of orna¬ 
ments they put on, what beauty spots they used, and above all how, 
i-e,, by what diet, the ladies of the Saka or Indo-Scythian surpassed 
the moon in complexion.. The Puja holidays however are fast ap¬ 
proaching and it will give me some delight if they along with others 
visit some of the ancient monuments of India, especially the caves of 
Ajanta, whose paintings will teach them far more about their subject 
than any paper or book can. 


D. R. BHANDARKAR. 


The book of Umar Khayyam*s Riibdiydt ** has been described as the 
' breviary of a radical free-thinker/ 



LORD OF TBE ASSASSINS 


The religious differences that now divide the Muslim world are 
said to have originated soon after the Prophet’s death. The devotion 
of Persian converts to Islam was inevitably drawn towards the Family 
of the Prophet. They had no liking for the second Caliph, who had 
knocked down their imperial edifice. The Prophet’s grandson, Imam 
Husain, on the other hand had married a daughter of the last Sassanian 
Emperor, and in his descendants alone could a legimitate successor to 
the House of Sassan be found. The Kerbala tragedy, the greatest 
crime and blunder of the Omayyad dynasty, inevitably drew to the 
heroic martyr the subject races whom the Omayyad aristocrats had 
oppressed. These differences were political in their origin but they 
gradually assumed a religious garb. The ordinary Persian had been 
accustomed to regard his Emperor as a “ divine being the disappear¬ 
ance of the Sassanian dynasty had left him not only without his king 
but also without his god. And where if not in the Family of the 
Prophet could he find the “ divinity ” he had lost. Persian religious 
outlook, secondly, was deeply coloured by the doctrines of “ incar¬ 
nation ”, the continuous appearance of the Divine Being in a human 
form for the guidance of the world. Now there was a natural ten¬ 
dency in some Persian converts to Islam to read the two Persian 
doctrines, the ” divinity of kingship ” and ” incarnation ”, into their 
new faith. To them the prophets of Israel, the Arabian Prophet, and 
after him Hazrat Ali and the Imams seemed ” divine incarnations 
and since ” divinity ” and ” kingship ” were interdependent, a belief 
in the doctrine of incarnation led quite logically to an agitation for 
raising the Imams to the Caliphate.^ Every section of the discontented 
people joined in the onslaught against the hated Omayyad dynasty. 


* The divinity of kings is an old Persian doctrine. The court of the Sassanian 
king was arranged like a temple, and he was apj)roached with all the deference and 
servility with which a devotee approaches the pedestal of his idol. When monarchy 
arose among the Mussalmans in the ninth century A.D. on the decline of the Abbaside 
Caliphate, the servile forms of the Sassanian Court were revived. It was an integral 
part of pagan Persian belief that only a member of the divine Sassanian family could 
rule over Persia; the king was not the High Priest of his people; he was their god. 
A sknllar status is enjoyed by the Mikado of Japan. 
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but as the House of Abbas was no more “ divine ** than the Omayyads, 
the strife between the caliphs and the heretics ** (Mulhids) continued, 
and the Abbasides showed themselves as keen in suppressing political 
agitation in favour of the Imams as the Omayyads had been.. The 
mass of the Mussalmans who were gradually differentiated into Shias 
and Sunnies were horrified by the extreme interpretations of the 
“ heretics **; and the Sunnies, at any rate, have regarded the deification 
of the Prophet’s Family as no better than polytheism. It was inevitable 
that the Persians as a people should adhere to orthodox (asna 'ashari) 
Shiaism, and hold that the Prophet should have been succeeded by his 
cousin and son-in-law, Hazrat Ali, as a matter of hereditary right; this 
homeopathic dose of the doctrine of the “ incarnation ” is all that 
orthodox Shias have tolerated. The Turks on the other hand ad¬ 
hered to Sunnism partly because they preferred “ free election ” to 
“ hereditary right **, and partly because they disliked the Persians. 

A religious war between the Shias and Sunnies has been for¬ 
tunately conspicuously by its absence from the annals of Islamic history, 
though the relation of the two sects have been sometimes unpleasant. 
It was not, however, till the fourteenth century of the Christain era 
Sunnism and orthodox Shiaism were clearly defined. In the earlier 
period, with which we are dealing, ‘ the two sects shaded off into each 
other by insensible gradations; it was difficult to say where Sunnism 
ended and Shiaism began and it would have been difficult for many 
persons then living to have decided to which sect they belonged ’. The 
position of the ‘ heretics ’ or incarnationists (mulhids) was entirely 
different. Hazrat Jafar Sadiq, the Sixth Iman, nominated his younger 
son, Imam Musa Kazim, instead of Ismail, his elder son, as his successor. 
The legality of his act was accepted by the majority of the Shias but the 
extremists would not hear of it. For them the * divinity * of the Imams 
was not a thing to be transferred by will, like a piece of land; it would 
go to the line of the eldest^«on and could not be deflected elsewhere 
by any human arrangement. This incident, perhaps not very important 
in itself, caused a definite breach between the orthodox legitimists or 
Asna Asharis and the heretic incarnationists. The latter, generally 
known as Ismailis, were again subdivided into innumerable groups, 
some of whom have survived to the present. For centuries after the 
death of imam Jafar Sadiq, Ismaili propaganda was violent and bitter. 
Ismail’s descendants for several generations did not come prominently 
before the public eye, but this only strengthened their cause. The 
Imam was * veiled *, not as the sun is hidden by the clouds but as God 
is veiled behind the twin manifestations of matter and spirit; to the 
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outer world he was only known through his great Agent or DaL This 
* veiling * may have been dictated by considerations of personal safety, 
but it proved very convenient in practice. Hostile critics could not 
point out the Imam’s human frailties and the spies of orthodox govern¬ 
ments were unable to find him out. It was the “ idea ” that mattered. 
With the passage of time, moreover, it became impossible to say 
where the Ismailian Imamat properly lay, and the Agents—if the 
believers had but known it!—sometimes carried on their propaganda 
in the name of non-existent Imams. Though theoretically there can 
be only one true Imam at a time, there were often several pretenders 
with their separate Agents. Their secret propaganda was carefully 
planned. Subordinate to the great Agent were a set of “ Provincial 
Representatives,” whose duty was to organise the work of the mission¬ 
aries (or ordinary dais) within their sphere.^ These dais, unknown 
to the public, went about their daily vocations or else travelled from 
place to place searching for persons who, if properly approached, were 
likely to subscribe to the Ismailian tenets. Only a regularly ordained 
dai could administer an oath of allegiance to the Imam, and all members 
had to pay him a tax for the expenses of the organisation. 

It is difficult to define the creed of the Ismailis. They never 
preached their faith openly and even now their religious books are not 
accessible to the uninitiated.^ Only the Imam or his dai knew the 


® It is curious to find that mystics of the * new school ’—Qadris, Chishti.-s, Naqsh- 
bandis and Suhrwardis—organised their propaganda on similar lines. Their principles 
were not secret and they had no political objects in view. But the plan of mapping out 
the whole world into provinces and placing each province in charge of a special officer 
{dai in one case and Khalifa in the other) with power to appoint sub-agents and mission¬ 
aries till the organisation reached each hamlet and town, may have been borrowed by 
the founders of the mystic schools from the Ismailis. It is more probable, however, 
that both the Ismailis and the mystics were merely copying the organisation of the 
Abbaside Empire. 

’ It would be convenient to refer here to some available authorities on the subject. 
The famous Siyasat Nama of Nizamul Mulk Tusi is one of the earliest accounts. 
Nizamul Mulk considers the Ismailis to be a pre-Muslim sect continued into Islam. 
He refers to Mazdak, a Persian socialist or communist who obtained great influence in 
the reign of the Sassanian Emperor Qabad as their founder. Mazdak was put to death 
by Qabad’s son, Anusherwan, but the sect was not extinguished. Ni/amul Mulk does 
not consider the Ismailis to be Mussalmans. His attitude is hostile and bitter. The 
larger part of his volume is exclusively devoted to an account of the Ismaili propaganda 
after the rise of Islam. He would have us believe that the Ismailis not only followed 
Mazdak and Plato in believing that private property should be abolished and women 
shared in common, but prided themselves on marrying their own mothers, sisters and 
daughters. This, in fact, was the most common and the gravest charge against all 
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whole truth; to the other members of the sect the esoteric formulas 
were only revealed according to their status and position. An air of 
mystery surrounded their organisations as well as their principles. But 
if we may venture to interpret the doctrines of the Ismailis from their 
political actions, it is possible to distinguish some fundamental prin-* 
ciples which distinguished them from the orthodox Shias and Sunnis. 
(I) The central tenet of the Ismailis was their belief in the Imamat as 
a ‘ divine incarnation.* The Imam was not only the fountain of all 
civil and ecclesiastical authority, he was also a “ living prophet,” and 
as such could not only interpret but also amend and modify the religious 


‘heretics;’ two hundred years after Nizamul Mulk, Amir Khusrau brings forward the 
same charge against the ‘ here tics ’ of Delhi. Though the orthodox have generally 
believed in the truth of tlie accusation, an impartial historian must dismiss it as pre¬ 
posterous. The Persian text of the Siyasat Nama was edited by the late Prof. Schefer of 

Paris, who also translated it into French. 

References to the heretics and fairly detailed accounts of the Fatimid Caliphs of 

Egypt as well as the Imams of Alamut will be found in all the Pcrsiaii histories of 

the period— Tarikh-i-Guzida, Ilahibus Siyar, etc. The most reliable narrative, however, 
seems to be the Rauzatus Safa of Mohammad ibn-i Khawind Shah. Its writer, a Shia 
of the Asna Ashari sect, tries to hold the balance as evenly as possible. While con¬ 
demning some errors of the * heretics,’ especially during the regime of Zikratus Salam, 
he refrains from all intentional misrepresentation, and that abusiveness so dear to the 
clerical mentality of the Orient. 

Most later historians seem to have relied for their information, either directly or 
indirectly, on the third volume of Alaud-Din Ata Malik Juwayni’s Tarikh-i Guzida, 
Ata Malik, w!io was Halaku Khan’s Secretary, had a splendid opportunity of studying 
his subject. Alter the capture of Alamut, it is said, Halaku permitted his Secretary to 
examine the famous library of the fort before it was destroyed, and it is on the basis 
of this material that he has prepared his history of Alamut. The first two volumes 
have been edited by Muhammad bin Abdul Wahhab Kazwini for the Gibb Memorial 
Series. The third volume has still to see the light. 

Passing references to the * heretics ’ will be found in Sir Percy Sykes’s ‘ History 
of Persia ’ and Prof. Rrowne’s ‘ Literary History of Persia.’ O’Leary’s recently pub¬ 
lished * Fatimid Caliphs ’ gives fairly detailed account of the African ‘ heretics,’ 
though the Fatimids were Kings first and Imams afterwards. No account of the Imams 
of Alamut has, .so far as 1 am aware, yet appeared in English. 

It would not be fair to ignore either the influence or the works of the famous philo¬ 
sopher-poet, Nasir Khusrau, in a footnote like this. Nasir Khusrau is sometimes re¬ 
ferred to as the founder of Persian ‘ heresy ’ and the predecessor of Hasan Sabbah. I 
have not come across any good evidence to this effect. But since Hasan Sabbah’s 
writings have been irretrievably lost, Nasir Khusrau is the Persian writer with whom 
‘ heresy ’ is most closely associated. But his famous Safar Namah (edited by the late 
Maulana Hali) is carefully written so as not to wound orthodox susceptibilities. It 
must be added that Nasir Khusrau and other genuine free-thinkers like him advocated 
* heretical doctrines,’ because ‘ heresy ’ in their opinion was more tolerant, and allowed 
greater freedom to philosophy and science. 
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law (Shariat) of Islam. The “ infallibility ** of the Pope was com¬ 
bined with the “ divinity ** of the Mikado, and some Ismaili Imams at 
least did not hesitate to annul the “ commandments ** of the Quran 
by promulgating not merely a new interpretation, but a new law. 

(2) Laws, they seem to have argued, must be suited to human character 
and environment; the Quranic Shariat, they thought, could not have 
been meant for all peoples and all times; and as it was the mission of 
the Imams to lead the faithful to their destined goal, they could 
amend the law with the same authority with which the Prophet had 
promulgated it. Abraham, Moses, Jesus and the Arabian Prophet had 
freely exercised the right of annulling the laws of their predecessors. 
Since human life is never stationary, there was no reason why the 
process of “ divine legislation ** should come to an end. Laws, more¬ 
over, are restrictions of human activity necessitated by the depravity 
of human nature; as the spiritual and moral condition of mankind is 
improved by the teachings of successive Imams, the sternness of the 
law may be relaxed, just as the terrible commandments of the Old 
Testament have been replaced by the milder canons of the Quran. A 
belief in human progress or evolution with successive re-editions of 
the religious law was a logical result of the doctrine of the Imamat. 

(3) Alone among the traditional seventy-two sects of Islam, the 
Ismailis can boast of an organised priest-hood of the Roman Catholic, 
or rather of the Japanese, type. The final authority among the 
orthodox for deciding all questions of interpretation is the public 
opinion of the believers, which means, in practice, the agreement of the 
educated minority; and no single person has the authority to impose 
his own views upon others. All doctrines are to be accepted on the 
personal responsibility of the individual; and on the great Day of 
Judgment when all men are called to account, no reference to 
authority shall be considered a valid defence for the commission of a 
wrongful act or belief in an erroneous doctrine. On the same principle 
it has been laid down that “ any sinner or criminal may lead the 
orthodox congregation in prayer, for the congregation (jdma'at) 
sanctifies all the members, including the leader (imam). It was 
different with the Ismailis. Only a representative (dai) of the Imam 
could lead an Ismaili congregation in prayer. He was appointed to 
his duties by a regular certificate of the Imam or the Great Agent, and 
so long as he acted within his legitimate sphere, his orders were as 
binding as the orders of the Imam. This hierarchy of dais wielded a 
tremendous power over the flock; apostates were ruthlessly punished; 
deviation from the orders of the higher authorities was never permitted 
or condoned; essentially a militant church, it had to hold the reins 
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tightly and maintain discipline by the severities of martial law. 
(4) It follows also that Ismaili Imams and dais, while governing the 
sect with an iron rod, could offer to their followers consolations of a 
type not within the reach of the orthodox. They not only granted 
dispensation for the sins of the past, but even ordered their commis¬ 
sion. The conception of right and wrong did not apply to the official 
actions or commands of the Imam or his dais; they were part of a 
cosmic spiritual order of which the significance was beyond the ken 
of man. The Imam who decreed that an orthodox prince should die 
at the hands of an assassin was no more guilty of murder than God is 
guilty of it when He foredooms that an innocent child should be 
swallowed up by the waves of the sea. You might as well bring an 
indictment against the sea for its misdeeds before a court of law! As 
for the agent, who did the deed, the order of the Imam was a sufficient 
justification in this world and the next. 

For several centuries after the decline of the Abbaside Caliphate, 
the Muslim world was honey-combed with Ismaili priest-propagandists 
from east to west. They were brutally punished whenever they were 
discovered. But their methods were secret; there were few traitors in 
their ranks and since none of their workers knew either all the doctrines 
of their creed or all the activities of their organisation, it was impossible 
to unearth their secret societies by the easy process of finding one or 
two king’s-witnesses. Neither did their dais quail before the punish¬ 
ments that awaited them; the heroism of their character bewildered the 
orthodox even more than the extent of their supposed misdeeds. No 
religion has yet succeeded in making a mark in the history of mankind 
by secret propaganda alone, and the Ismaili sects, if left to themselves, 
would have died a natural death after a century or so of ineffective 
preaching. But their secret methods excited the suspicion of the 
orthodox; suspicion led to persecution; and persecution, in its turn, 
inspired the small but brave minority to gird up its loins for three 
centuries of truceless warfare. ** Every species of vice was attributed 
to the Ismaili heretics; and it was their supposed moral depravity, 
rather than their actual religious beliefs, that excited the frantic in¬ 
tolerance of the orthodox. TTiey were accused of permitting incest 
and of legalising marriages within prohibited degrees; they were 
blamed, and with more truth, for resorting to assassination as a political 
weapon and of attempting to establish a heretical hierarchy in place 
of the secular state. A heretic was slain wherever he was found, but 
simple death, as a rule, was considered too mild a punishment, and 
the ** heretic ** who escaped being lorn to pieces by an infuriated 
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mob, was put to death by the orthodox governments with the most 
revolting tortures that the mind of man could invent. To this in¬ 
sensate persecution the “ heretics ’* replied with weapons which are 
always in the hands of a determined minority. They formed secret 
societies which could not be unearthed by the clumsy spy-systems of the 
states and their priest-propagandists in various disguises penetrated into 
every corner of the Muslim world.** 

The first object of the persecuted “ heretics ** was to have, some¬ 
where in God*s broad world, a state of their own, where they might live 
according to their own faith without constant fear of their lives and 
the perpetual necessity of “dissimulation** (taqayyah) ^ About the 
beginning of the tenth century, after the failure of many previous 
adventurers, Mohammad Obaidullah, who claimed to be the legitimate 
descendant of Hazrat Ali and the Prophet*s daughter Fatima—and 
consequently the Caliph as well as the Imam of the Ismailis, succeeded 
in establishing his power at Mahdiyah near Tunis. His successors, 
known as the Fatimid Caliphs (or Anti-Caliphs), were serious rivals 
of the orthodox Caliphs of Baghdad, and their empire at its zenith 
extended from the Syrian desert to the frontiers of Morocco. Arabia 
fell into the hands of the Ismailis and so did the remote province of 
Sindh, But Persia and Turkestan remained in the iron grip of the 
orthodox Turks, and the “ minor dynasties ** of the ninth century as 
well as Sultan Mahmud, who succeeded them, won honour and reputa¬ 
tion by their relentless persecution. The Ghaznavide conquest of 
Multan was followed by a veritable orgy in which the hands and feet 
of all “ heretics ** were cut off, and the feat was repeated several 
years later on the conquest of Ray. TTie Seljuqs who succeeded 
Mahmud were equally orthodox. * The one desire of every Persian 
“ heretic ** was to find a region of safety where his community could 
live in peace and raise the standard of revolt at a suitable opportunity. 
The signs of the time were not propitious. Malik Shah was at the 


* If the religious history of Islam was belter understood, many unfortunate prejudices 
would disappear. The Sunnis of India often talk as if taqayyah, or * outward con¬ 
formity ’ to the orthodox sect, is a doctrine of Asna Ashari Shias. This is a mistake. 
Asna Ashari Shias have always been too frank in their doctrines and too large in thei»' 
numbers to consider resort to such a policy necessary. With the Ismailis it was differ¬ 
ent. * Outward conformity ’ was absolutely necessary for their existence; an Ismaili 
who professed his creed openly w'ould have been immediately torn to pieces by his 
neighbours. Taqayyah was essentially a war-measure meant to protect helpless in¬ 
dividuals, and wherever the heretics were strong enough, they laid all dissimulation 
aside. If ever dissimulation is morally justifiable, it certainly was so in the case of the 
Ismailis. 
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height of his power and his great wazir, Nizamul Mulk, was a sworn 
enemy of all heresies. Nevertheless a Persian convert to the Ismaili 
“ heresy surprised friend and foe by establishing the “ heretic ** 
principality of Alamut within the dominions of the Seljuq Empire. 

Few persons in Persian history have been so grossly misrepresented 
as Hasan son of Sabbah.*^ ** Cheat, swindler, traitor, adventurer, 
assassin ”—every species of vice has been attributed to him by orthodox 
writers who were unable to appreciate his devotion to his cause. That 
he was a man of remarkable intellectual powers is admitted on all 
hands and he seems to have drawn attention to himself wherever he 


® I( is unfortunate for a critic to have to overthrow a widely accepted legend. But 
it is necessary to protest against the hypocrisy and worldliness which have been imputed 
to Hasan bin Sabbah on evidence wholly unreliable. The legend of the three school¬ 
fellows is well-known. Hasan son of Sabbah, Nizamul Mulk and Omar Khayyam are 
said to hjive been pupils of Imam Muwaffiq Naishapuri. It was believed that Imant 
Muwafhq’s pupils always rose to greatness. Afraid lest the like good fate may hot 
await all of them, the three friends swore that if any of them rose to higli office, he 
would share his good fortune equally with the others. When Nizamul Mulk became 
Alp Arslan’s ll'azir, Omar Khayyam came to see him. He was courteously received 
and Nizamul Mulk undertook to procure him a high post in the government. But Omar 
Khayyam had no intention of sacrificing his peace of mind for the doubtful chances 
ol a political career. He insisted on a comfortable pension and Nizamul Mulk assigned 
him 1,200 tutyians a month from his lands in Khorasan. Hasan son of Sabbah, who 
seems to have disappeared somewhere, all of a sudden came to Naishapur during Malik 
Shah’s reign and insisted on the fulfilment of the covenant which Nizamul Mulk and 
he had made in I heir school-days. The former, true to his promise, introduced Hasan 
to the Sultan’s Court and spoke so highly of him that Malik Shah began to repose im¬ 
plicit confidence in Hasan. Hasan however us('d his position to undermine Nizamul 
Mulk’s influence and a number of anecdotes are told about the clever and unscrupulous 
way in which he set about his business. But Nizamul Mulk was not a novice in Court- 
inlrigucs; he succeeded, though not without difficulty, in driving away Hasan with dis¬ 
grace from the Court. His political prospects being spoiled, Hasan openly declared 
himself a ‘ heretic,’ a creed to which he and his father had hitherto adhered in secret. 

It is impossible to accept the story, though every Persian historian repeats it. 
Ranzaltis Safa relates it in detail on the authority of Nizamul Mulk himself. In this 
he is not correct. The story first occurs in the Wasaya-i~Nizamul Mulk (Last advice 
of Nizamul Mulk), from which it has been borrowed indirectly or directly by most 
writers. 'Hiis precious volume has been lithographed in Tehran, and the Muslim Uni¬ 
versity Library possesses a copy of it. The IPasaya is admittedly a spurious work. 
'I'he author, who seems to have forgotten to give his name, flourished five or six 
generations after Nizamul Mulk and presented the volume to a descendant of the great 
administrator on the occasion of his appointment to the Wizarat. It consists of two 
sets of discourses; in the first set Nizamul Mulk advises his son not to accept the post 
of a minister and enlarges t)n the dangers and difficulties that surround a Wazir; in 
the second set Nizamul Mulk tells his son w'hat policy to follow if (against his father’s 
advice) he accepted that alluring but dangerous office. The author frankly confesses 
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went. His followers, who delighted to call him “ Our Master 
(Sayyidiina) , connected his genealogy with the Imams, but his opponents 
stoutly declared that Hasan’s ancestors had lived for centuries as 
plain and simple Persian peasants in the neighbourhood of Tus. 
Hasan’s own declaration that “ he considered it a greater honour to be 
a worthy servant of the Imams than a worthless descendant of theirs ” 
seems to strengthen the statement of his opponents. ** There was no 
blue blood in his veins; he was essentially a man of the people.. Little 
is known about his early life, and the legend which makes him a 
class-fellow of the wazir Nizamul Mulk, and the astronomer-poet, Omar 
Khayyam, has been discredited by later critics. He was certainly well 
educated in all the polite arts of the day, and even in the uncompli¬ 
mentary stories that have clustered round his name he figures as a ripe 
scholar, shrewd in business and accounts. But his career as a propa¬ 
gandist begins with his conversion, the simple pathos of which needs no 
gilding from romance. “ I had a thirst for knowledge ”, he says, 

” from the early age of seven. I belonged to the Asua AsJiari sect like 

my ancestors, and used to imagine that the Ismailis were a rationalistic 
school, whose chief, the Fatimid Caliph of Egypt, was a great philo¬ 
sopher. But an intimate friend of mine, Amir Zarab, enlightened me 
in this error. We had many discussions; he used to attack the prin¬ 
ciples of my sect and I defended them with vigour ”. Some time 

after the two friends had parted, Hasan fell seriously ill and his life 
was despaired of. Face to face with death, his mind kept examining 


that he has depended for his material on the Siyasat Nama, the stories current about 
Nizamul Mulk and his observation of men and things. Now the story of the three 
school-fellows is not to be found in the Siyasat Nama, thougli Nizamul Mulk devotes 
over half-the-voluine to an abusive history oT the ‘heretics,’ Tlie story must therefore 
be a later creation. The references to Hasan son of Sabbah in the Wasaya arc ex¬ 
tremely abusive, and later historians, forgetting that the volume was presented to a 

descendant of the assassinated minister, have been content to reiterate the abuses of 
the Wasaya. I have carefully read the lithograph edition from cover to cover; it is, 

beyond doubt, a mine of information for the student of medieval politics. No work that 

I have come across leaves on tlie reader such a vivid impression of the difficulties cf 
medieval statesmanship and the tortuous methods of medieval diplomacy. But this 
should not blind us to the injustice done to Hasan son of Sabbah. If the Wasaya 
is to be believed Hasan was adorned with every mental accomplishment (except sincerity) 
and was guilty of every moral turpitude (except fornication). 

But whatever hostile critics may say, Hasan, the founder of Alamut, was nothing 
if not sincere. He was shrewd, far-sighted, perhaps unscrupulous, but he fought 

throughout for his cause, never for himself. No vulgar personal ambition ever soiled 
his skirt. No story-teller should ever lead us to believe that the revolutionary founder 
of Alamut—the First Lord of the Assassins—was a class-fellow of the catholic and worldly- 
wise Nizamul Mulk or a courtier in the palaces of Naishapur and Merv. 
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the arguments of his absent friend and he was finally convinced of 
their validity. “ 1 came to the conclusion that the Ismaili religion, 
which 1 had rejected through my excessive prejudices, was true, and 
that if death overtook me, 1 would die without having reached the 
truth.’* On getting up from his sick bed, Hasan began to search for 
some one who could teach him the doctrines of the Ismailis. This 
was not easy for the dais worked in secret. But Hasan was sincere 
and his sincerity induced one Abun Najm Siraj, to take the risk of 
initiating him into the mysteries of the sect. Momin, the next dai 
whom Hasan succeeded in discovering, had higher authority; he en¬ 
rolled Hasan as a member of the sect and referred him to Shaikh Abdul 
Malik, the Provincial Representative of the Caliph of Egypt, for further 
information and orders. “ Soon after this Shaikh Abdul Malik came 
to Ray and I went to see him. My ways pleased him and he appointed 
me a dai. * You had better go to Egypt,* he said, ‘ so that you may 
have the good fortune of seeing our Imam and Caliph, A1 Mustansir 
Billah.* So when Shaikh Abdul Malik left for Isfahan, I started for 
Egypt.” 

MD. HABIB. 
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The League of Nations, so it is hoped, will extinguish war and 
faction and restore the innocence and security of the Golden Age. 
But the Golden Age, alas, has always been the dream of poets and 
philosophers—rather a pious hope than an accomplished reality. 
But none the less it is an enchanting dream and there is a romance in the 
very hope of realizing it. But I venture to affirm that it is nothing more 
than a dream, a pious hope. If prophets have failed in the past to 
restrain humanity from outbursts of savagery and barbarism I am not at 
all confident that a round-table conference of astute politicians will 
succeed. It is, however, a hope worth striving for, an illusion worth 
cherishing, but I am afraid it rules out of consideration one amazing 
characteristic of man: his propensity to talk like an angel and act like 
the devil. Let his interest clash with that of another; let the fire of 
ambition set him aflame; place the prizes of life or the certainty of 
conquest before him and his lofty utterances, his noble philosophy, 
his magnificent renunciations, his stern piety—all, all will crumble 
into dust and he will once more assume the mood of the tiger and the 
ape. The difficulty of conduct does not lie in knowing what is right 
but in doing it when known. Intellectual culture does not touch the 
conscience. Not by eloquence, not by diplomacy can the Rule of Right 
be established or the Era of Peace and Good Will ushered in. Such 
a millennium can only dawn—if ever it does—when an undeflecting 
sense of Righteousness guides the groping steps of man. 


During my stay in England I was profoundly impressed by one 
thing, namely, the increased and increasing power of the bureaucracy, 
manifesting itself in recent police activities and in the marked tendency 
to widen the range of the Droit Adwinistratif and to encroach upon the 
jurisdiction of the law courts. The Savidge Case illustrates the former, 
the Rating and Valuation Bill the latter. The Savidge Case was an 
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eye-opener to me and for two reasons. First it revealed the methods 
of the London Police; and secondly, it emphasised an unwelcome 
truth, that there are men highly-placed, even in England, with a blind 
bias for bureaucracy and a strong leaning towards the established order 
of things. But 1 had evidently forgotten the famous indictment of 
Grattan: “The twelve Judges of England declared ship-money to be 
legal—all excellent crown-lawyers. Never was an arbitrary doctrine 
advanced in England that had not the support of an excellent crown- 
lawyer; therefore the rights of men, and the charters of freemen, are 
not to be at the mercy of crown-lawyers. (Speeches, 1, 298.) 

I shall make no further comment. 1 shall merely place here a 
passage from the editorial of the Statesman, dated the 21st July, 

1928 (p. 472):- 

The Majority Report seems to us, indeed, a disgraceful document. It is not per¬ 
haps impossible, but it is extremely difficult, to believe (hat what Sir John Bankes and 
Mr. Withers have reported represents their conscientious and unreserved view of the 
truth of the whole affair. If it does, then they cannot loo soon retire from active 
participation in public affairs of any kind. At every point where Miss Savidge’s signed 
statement seemed to imply the asking of “ improper ” questions—as to clothes, as to 
kissing, and so on—the police asserted that Miss Savidge’s remarks had been entirely 
spontaneous and in response to no questions at all. 

Here, for example, i.s ('hief Inspector Collins under cross-examination : 

Q. Then what did she say?—that before the police came up he had kissed her 
several times? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did she volunteer that statement without being asked at all? 

A. She did. 

.And this not only unbelievable but actually inane police evidence is fully accepted 
by the judge and the solicitor! Can they have honestly credited it? And if they did, what 
is to be said of their ability to judge evidence or to take any serious part in important 
judicial proceedings? It is notable that, unlike Mr. Lees-Smith in his justification of 
the alternative vi«’w, they offer no substantial reasons whatever fo? preferring the version 
of the police. Naturally, they could not. 

So far the Savidge case and its pregnant lessons! Turning now 
to the other subject let us hear Lord Hewart. Speaking on law and 
democracy, he said: “ It is a commonplace to say that the Rule of 
Law involves at least two things. One is the absence of arbitrary power 
on the part of the Government. The other is equality before the 

law. .... That is our system.The other and opposite system 

which is familiar on the Continent of Europe implies and requires what 
is called droit ad mini st rati f. Pleasantly enough we have not even a 
name for it. But is it certain that this system of ours—the Rule of 
Law, equality before the law, and the exclusion of arbitrary power—is 
quite free from risks of invasion and diminution? Has there not been 
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during recent years and is there not now a marked and increasing 
development of bureaucratic pretensions, the essence and aim of which 
are to withdraw more and more matters and topics from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Courts and set them apart, for purely official determina¬ 
tion " (Fortnightly, July, 1928, p. 12). 

Of late, the note of warning against this reactionary tendency has 
been growing more and more stridently vocal. Commenting on one 
of the clauses of the Rating and Valuation Bill Lord Merrivale, Presi¬ 
dent of the Probate and Divorce Division, said: This power given to 
the minister to take the opinion of the High-Court without a sufficient 
investigation of the facts and without opportunity being given to all 
those who desire to be heard, and ought to be heard, to come before 

the Court, is, to my mind, a piece of mischievous legislation. 

what it would effect, whether it is designed or not, would be to make 
the judiciary act in an ancillary and advisory capacity to the executive, 
and confound the working of the judicial system with executive ad¬ 
ministration.. Every student of Politics who has considered the matter 
during the whole of our political history has seen that that is the road 
to mischief. It was the kind of proposal, the kind of intention, which 
led to the removal of Lord Coke from his high office, and to his going 
into opposition against the then Government, because, as he said, it 
established a species of auricular relation between His Majesty’s 
Administration and the Judges, who had to be impartial in all ques¬ 
tions affecting the subject.a system which puts a public 

Department in a position to take charge of the question with which it 
deems itself administratively concerned, to organise the argument of 
it, to provide payment according to its view for some of the argument, 
to obtain a decision and then to promulgate or to retain it to regulate 
its relations with His Majesty’s subjects is unheard of. I believe such 
a system is very unhealthy,” 

Who can mistake the signs of the times or the drift of things? 
Well may Sir John Marriott say: ” ‘The power of the Crown has in¬ 
creased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished.’ So ran Dunning’s 
famous resolution. Most of us would be startled if such a resolution 
were carried or even proposed in the House of Commons to-day. Yet 
if for ” Crown ” we substitute ” Executive,” there is at least as much 
ground for proposing that resolution to-day as there was in the third 
decade of the reign of George 111.” 

Pause, dear reader, and reflect! Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty and if we would have liberty we must pay the price. Indian 
problems cannot be understood or solved without an understanding 
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or appreciation of similar problems elsewhere. But the diflFerence, 
alas, is that whereas elsewhere—apart from the crown-lawyers of 
Grattan—there are men, though few their number, who, at all costs 
and at all hazards, will defend the liberties of the people, restrain the 
extravagances of the crown and abridge the privileges of the executive, 
with us the road to success is marked with the sign-post bearing the 
golden inscription: unhesitating acquiescence, unquestioning obedience 
to the powers that be. 


e/' ’ (Jj — 

1 never go to a mosque nor do 1 ever pray the five scheduled daily 
prayers, nor yet do I ever indulge in those outward manifestations of 
religion which advertise piety, promote temporal interests but rarely 
or never sanctify life. And yet though averse from these things I 
have a deep-rooted faith in the spiritual force of religion; for to be 
without it is (to adopt a Greek proverb) to take the spring from out 
of the year. To it we owe all that makes life endurable—strength in 
misfortune, moderation in affluence, a sense of justice and righteous¬ 
ness, gentleness, humility, resignation, loving-kindness. Without it life 
will be an unsupportable burden, an orgy of aimless pursuits. Though 
a devout believer in the true religious spirit, I set no store on religious 
form. The form debases, the spirit elevates man. The form, good 
enough, necessary enough at one time, crystallises during its passage 
through the centuries into a dry, meaningless routine, losing its original 
force and vitality.—in fact, seriously impending the onward march 
of humanity. The recent happenings in Turkey and Afghanistan are 
eloquent commentaries on this proposition.. Thus while the spirit is 
eternal, the form is a pure make-shift, calling for revision and adjust¬ 
ment as the hour-hand of progress slowly but surely moves. Religion, 
to be a vital force, must move with the times and shape itself to the 
needs of the hour. Take one instance among many, the instance of 
prayer. Its need is ingrained in man. In the savage it is fear which 
bends his mind in worship to a higher power; in the civilized man, 
thankfulness for the mercies bestowed upon him. In either case the 
impulse is overpowering, overwhelming. Through the ages it has 
assumed a thousand different forms but the spirit is one and the same 
—the spirit of thankfulness to the great Disposer of events for his 
uninterrupted gifts despite man’s sin. perversity, moral obtuseness. 
Once we realise the true significance of prayer the form fades into 
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insignificance,—for what is form but a shell concealing the kernel 
within? Why form, or time-table then? Neither appeals to a rational 
mind. Every moment of our existence should be a prayer-time; every 
spontaneous expression of gratitude, a prayer. The scheduled prayer 
degenerates into an empty form, destroying spontaneity once and for 
all. Feelings, emotions, impulses of gratitude or thankfulness cannot 
be disciplined into a routine. They must for ever defy the yoke of 
law or regulation. Religion as a living, reforming force must for ever 
be an assemblage of eternal verities, stripped of trappings, divested of 
form. It is this aspect of religion which needs calling attention to— 
more so with us than anywhere else, for us the spirit is of no 

moment, the form paramount. Can truth be the monopoly or light the 
heritage of any one people or race ? Or the Divine Love either ? No! 
Truth has but one voice though many vestures; the vestures change but 
the voice remains the one enduring, unchanging voice of Truth. If 
we would but hear and heed that voice, the dividing wall would fall 
and love unite us all, curing mental misconception, obliquity of vision, 
radical lie in the intellect. 

Thus says Jalaluddin Rumi:— 

—J ^ f ^ ) 

and again that sweet singer of modern times, the immortal Rasikh of 
Patna:— 

y^U.4 \J^ —^ 


In June, 1901 I left Oxford, to revisit her again in June, 1928. 
During the intervening years 1 never quite lost touch with that beloved 
city. She continued to shed her spiritual light, to multiply her intellec¬ 
tual gifts, in fact to shape and mould my life. Her ideals were ever 
and anon before me and yearning to revisit her became keener and 
yet keener as the years rolled by. But though the yearning never 
ceased, the prospect became more and more dim and doubtful; hope 
waxed and waned. But while in the grip of despair, the unexpected 
happened. On a fine April morning a messenger from Dumraon 
handed over a letter to me,—not a letter, rather a summons to England. 
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For a moment I was swept off my feet, bewildered. The joy of revisit¬ 
ing Oxford wrestled with the pain of leaving Calcutta, the two cities 
that have always claimed and held my love and esteem. The die 
was cast, the answer was given and within a couple of hours applica¬ 
tion for passport was made.. The very name of Oxford has always 
filled me with intoxicating rapture. It is impossible for one not an 
Oxford man to quite understand or appreciate the charm which that 
name spells; the hallowed associations that it invokes; the memories 
of maturing friendships, shining hopes, unending joys, sparkling con¬ 
versations, and of days that were not long enough and nights that were 
far too fleet. 

My mind became steeped in her, lost in her. I fell, as it were,, 
in a trance. 1 saw rise before me the spire of St. Mary, whispering 
to the moonlight the last enchantment of the Middle Ages. I saw in 
my mind’s eye the sad memorial to Latimer, Cranmer and Ridley, 
betokening to me the tyranny of a misguided faith. I saw too the 
church at Littlemore where the saintly John Henry Newman sobbed 
and wept as he stood at the parting of the ways. I saw the Bodleian 
which has slaked or heightened the thirst of a thousand generations of 
scholars; the Sheldonian, where amid youthful pranks and quips that 
God-fearing University confers its degrees honoris causa upon the 
world’s carefully selected talents; the Christ Church meadow and the 
Mesopotamia where generations of undergraduates have walked and 
communicated their silent hopes or fears, disappointments and triumphs 
to the rustling leaves of mocking trees; nor did I fail to see those dear 
old haunts linked up with my own love and tears. Oxford—who can 
resist thy spell or remain insensible to thy charm ? 

But all this, so fresh, so vivid, in my mind, I was eager once more 
to actually feast upon with my very own eyes. Oxford has grown, 
enormously grown. It is becoming an industrial town; the town ap¬ 
parently is getting the better of the gown. You hear the ceaseless 
noises of cars and buses, the buzz of commercial activity.. You see 
the streets crowded with a strange medley of men and women, eager 
to effect a bargain or snatch a moment of fleeting pleasure in annihila¬ 
tion’s waste. You see bare-headed undergraduates pacing the High 
and Corn with an air of the old. old superb self-assurance, and you 
see now what you did not see twenty-seven years ago, Venus attired 
in academic robe, full of lithesome charm and loveliness. But notwith¬ 
standing the intrusion of commerce and industry,—Oxford is what she 
has always been, the home of learning and of peace. Early in the 
morning we walked—too early for the modern world to begin its 
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feverish activity, and lo, Oxford was herself again! There was the 
very same spirit of peace brooding over her hallowed walls; the very 
same spirit of learning permeating her through and through. Nothing 
has changed her inward spirit. She is fast at her moorings. She is 
steadfast in her pursuit; sure of her goal.. City of Learning and of 
Peace! To have seen thee once again, to have revived old memories, 
freshened old associations—this was more than 1 had dared hope of 
the Gods that be! 

In tears I parted assuring her that though distance may divide us, 
my heart will yet for ever be her undivided possession; for hers is 
the gift which the years instead of impairing will enhance—the in¬ 
tellectual and spiritual gift, the highest of all gifts to man. 

• « « « « 

a, y -^- 6 

Of late one thought has been borne in upon me with greater and 
greater insistence. It has occurred to me in my rambles; it has assailed 
me during the sleepless hours of the night; it has even obtrusively 
forced its way at convivial gatherings of friends. It is the unwelcome 
thought that the end of life’s voyage cannot now be far, very far out 
of sight. Mournful as the thought is, it is not unnatural at the fiftieth 
milestone of life. Warnings become more and more frequent; physical 
failings more and more patent; complaints daily crop up by the hand¬ 
ful, and more distressing, distracting still is the heavy toll which each 
day exacts in the death or separation of the loved ones. 

Ghalib, in one of his humourous moods, has said: “ Let him 
mourn for the dead who will not die himself.” But this complacent 
philosophy availeth not at the hour of trial. Religion and Patriotism 
are the only two powers which conquer and rob death of its terror— 
Religion because of the promised joys beyond; Partriotism because 
of the unfading glory this side of the grave. Apart from these two, 
the darkness of the grave is a menace to all. But be that as it may, 
in the language of Victor Hugo, we are all under the sentence of death 
with a more or less indefinite reprieve. 

When under the sway of that gloomy thought it is not the work 
done, but that which still remains to be done, that invariably haunts 
the mind. And how small is the ” petty done compared with the un¬ 
done vast!” A keen sense of melancholy steals over me as I contem¬ 
plate the years gone by, and in despair I say with the immortal poet 
of Rum: 
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What makes me uneasy is the insufficiency of the output and the 
immensity of the work attempted or half-done. Immediately my 
thought runs to Mez; to the unfinished History of the Muslim Universu 
ties; to the History of the Muslim Administration of Justice, If 1 am 
spared a few years 1 may hope to finish Mez and the History of the 
Muslim Universities, but the last-named work is wholly out of the ques¬ 
tion. For me it must ever remain an unfulfilled dream. It involves 
labour and research now entirely beyond my strength. But yet I trust 
that some one later will enter this utterly unexplored field and write 
a book worthy of that great theme. 1 place here a letter of Professor 
Margoliouth containing suggestions for the study of that subject. It 
was written in response to a request for assistance in my contemplated 
study of the Muslim Administration of Justice, 

88, Woodstock Road, Oxford 
July 24, 1925. 


Dear Mr. Khuda Buksh, 

The questions in your letter are of great interest. 

1 think a basis for the inquiry will be found in the translations 
from Mawardi by Amedroz, JRAS 1910, 1911, and 1916. To these 
one should add the chapter called Adah al-Qudi in the Mabsut of Sara- 
khsi, Vol. xvi, page 59 foil. The statement (p. 102) that Shuraih 
received from Omar 100 dirhems a month and from Ali 500 is of great 
interest; for a later period there are references in my Index to the 
Eclipse of the Ahbasid Caliphate under Stipends. 

The Qur’an is familiar with the Sijn in the Surat Yusuf, and 
Mansur built a prison (Matbaq) in Baghdad (see Le Strange, Baghdad, 
p. 27). 1 fancy that imprisonment was not a punishment but deten¬ 

tion pending some performance; the story in Tabletalk of a Mesopotamian 
Judge, transl. p.. 116, is a good illustration of the practice. In the 
same writer’s Faraj ba'ad aUShiddah, [. | 33, there is an anecdote wherein 
the building of a prison is described and a daring escape. This book 
is indeed a mine for this subject. Thus (ii. 61) we learn that the 
police brought in daily reports (Ibid, i, 124); we read of a wakil 'ala 
abwab aUqudat who had to report on the prisoners in Matbaq, The 
whole of this chapter (p. 88 foil.) deserves study for your purpose. 
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If Azraqi (ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 474) is to be believed there was a 
sijn in Meccah in the jahiliyyah. This then would be the earliest case 
of one. 

In Abbasid times the police were organized under a prefect 
sahib aUshnrat, and indeed in each city (Tabari iii, 378, anno 156). 
Executions were carried out by this prefect (see the trial and death of 
Hallaj in Miskawaihi). It seems to me likely that the earlier practice 
was that the authority by whom the execution was ordered employed 
his own slaves for the purpose; Ibn Khallikan. i. 313 (Life of Ab¬ 
dullah b. Gahi’ah) asserts that he was the first Egyptian qadi appointed 
by the Caliph; previously the appointment had been in each city in 
the hands of the governor. Kindi s work on the Judges of Egypt 
(ed. Guest) contains valuable material. I should imagine that this 
innovation by Mansur must have had important results, as thereby 
there was a “ diarchy ” instituted between the governor and the qadi. 

I hope these notes may be of some use to you. The Clarendon 
Press publishes al-rathth walsaniin, but I cannot say how it would deal 
with your proposition^ 

Yours truly, 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH 

Not only a vast tract remains untrodden but even the hope, so 
fondly entertained in my youthful days, of making the study of Islamic 
History wide-spread and attractive .in Bengal, has signally failed. 
Apparently more pressing interests; more alluring prospects in the 
domains of Law and Politics, entice our young men away from a field 
where the work is exacting and the reward far too slow in coming. And 
the result is that that which alone can make for spiritual emancipation 
and political freedom—the study of our own History—is shelved, 
flung aside. And yet in isolated centres, elsewhere, this truth is fully 
realized and no effort is spared to interest Muslims in their own history 
and tradition. Who can think of Azamgarh, Lahore, Hyderabad 
Deccan without a thrill of pride and satisfaction ? They have relit the 
lamp of learning in India and have proved beyond doubt that that true 
Islamic tradition, which sought learning not in a commercial spirit, but 


* In this connection I would strongly suggest a careful study of Sir John Macdonnell’s 
Historical Trials (Clarendon Press). It is an invaluable guide to the medieval system 
of justice and offers suggestions and parallels provocative of thought and research. Nor 
must I forget Heinrich V. Eicken’s Gesch. und System der Mittelalterlichen Weltans¬ 
chauung, a model of German thoroughness and precision. (See the chapter entitled 
* Das Recht.’) 
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in a spirit of pure disinterestedness and in response to a higher call, is 
yet strong with the strength of immortality. But greater co-operation 
is needed, for however laudable the individual effort it must be sup¬ 
ported and sustained by more extended activity and more broad-based 
organization. 

What is most needed is the creation of a new mental sensibility 
which will bring home the truth that pure literature and history directly 
contribute to the dignity and happiness of human beings. But this 
mental sensibility can only be created by an organised band intent upon 
the vindication of the claims of letters. What the Italians did for the 
Revival of Learning, this band must do for the establishment of the 
Reign of Culture with us. We need the consuming passing of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio and the rest of them. 

Death will come and surely come, but let us die with the assured 
confidence that we have not lived in vain! 

* * * * 

To-day (the 8th of August) early in the morning we touched Port 
Said—a wonderful town, wonderful for its cosmopolitan tone and 
temper, wonderful as a meeting-place of all nationalities, wonderful for 
its unabashed vice -and abounding sinfulness. As 1 stood on the deck 
gazing at the frontage of the town still enwrapped in the faint mist 
of dawn and scanning the progress of a few boats leisurely making 
their way towards us with swarthy inmates of stentorian lungs and fierce 
countenance, the sun slowly began to diffuse its golden tinge over the 
roofs and houses and to summon their half-sleepy occupants to their 
respective vocations, good or ill as the case may be. The streets were 
soon astir with life and the distant echoes of unsubdued voices reached 
me on the deck announcing to me that the day’s work was in full swing. 
Police officers, Customs officers, guides to heaven and hell, money¬ 
changers, brokers, hawkers, fruit-sellers and other non-descripts 
swarmed the streets, engirdled the steamer, gathered round the quay 
to display their authority, to exercise their talent, and to victimize the 
innocent. My thoughts roamed far and wide. I thought of vanished 
days. Had 1 not once here sauntered with youthful curiosity and 
youthful abandon; had I not here walked, arm in arm, with friends 
now gathered to their ancestors; had 1 not too built here sand-castles 
with them, too frail to outlast even a day ? Oh, those wondrous days 
of boundless hope and unsated curiosity! 

L ft_Ixf y 1^1 Lm 
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Whatever else 1 may or may not have missed here, one thing, 
assuredly, I did not fail to do—to ransack the bookshops. For nothing 
has ever kept me away from them. Here twenty-seven years ago I 
purchased a copy of the French translation of Mirkhond’s RawzaUul- 
Safa which holds an honoured place in my study at home. Since my 
school-days I have had a habit, never deviated from, of visiting book¬ 
shops wherever 1 happened to be, if book-shops there were at all. And 
not merely of visiting such but of buying books, with the result that 
my books may be likened to an itinerary marking the different stages 
of my life’s journey. They all contain dates and names of places where 
purchased. Associated as they are with my life-history, they are visible 
images of an invisible past. The study where I work is full of them, 
and in their company I defy the march of time and maintain an un¬ 
broken association with the past. A sentimentalist 1 have always been 
and hence the impossibility of being happy anywhere without them. 
Anatole France has said that books are the hashish of the west. For 
me they are not opiates but an integral part of my very existence. I 
live with them, I live for them. During this brief exile from home my 
heart ever and anon longingly turned to them. 1 cannot uproot my 
self from my surroundings as others seem so lightly to do. Possibly 
what is rest to them is misery to me; what is pleasure to them is pain 
to me. Only book-shops 1 love and only there 1 have my fill of joy. 
A small library of carefully chosen books—striking alike for their 
sumptuous binding and exquisite print—is the only memento of my 
visit to England, a memento which will grow dearer as the shadows 
lengthen and the sun of life sinks lower below the horizon. 


1 have renewed my acquaintance with Robert Burns this morning. 
And I am happier and richer for this renewal. His poems lulled me 
to a soft reverie. Effortless 1 glided with them, insensibly passing by 
love, hatred, wrath, mercy, charity and hope, hearing their uttered 
and unuttered melodies, revelling in their sheer beauty and exquisite¬ 
ness. Here is an instance of a poet born, not made, of the immortal 
tribe of Salman and Hyder. In his poem heart speaks to heart the 
plain, unaffected language of adorable simplicity. There is no tinsel 
attraction, no tawdry ornamentation such as we find in the qasidas of 
a decadent, subservient age. The poems flow unbidden, well up with¬ 
out strain. They strike vital chords, evoking alternately laughter and 
tears. They form a wonderful chaplet of unfading grace and fragrance. 
I read on and on spell-bound, until 1 came to these lines so beautiful 
in their truth, so infinite in their mercy; 
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Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman; 

Though they may gang a kennin wrang, 

To step aside is human: 

One point may still be greatly dark, 

The moving why they do it! 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far, perhaps, they rue it. 

Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us. 

He knows each chord—its various tone. 

Each spring—its various bias: 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 

We never can adjust it; 

lVhcit\s' done we partly may compute, 

But know not what*s resisted, 

I closed the book; 1 sat speechless lost in thought. Yes! let the 
Law of Life be EflFort and the Law of Judgment, Mercy. 


Ghalib has been my inseparable companion throughout this visit 
to England. In the hour of gloom he shed light; in moments of des¬ 
pair he brought relief, and in the early morning, on the sea, he guided 
the mind to those vexed problems of life and death which have always 
fascinated and baffled the ingenuity of man. Ghalib’s poems, a fount 
of inspiration, a spring of eternal joy! Gravity, gaiety, wit, humour, 
irony taunt, satire—not even the Almighty spared or forgiven—you 
find them all in lavish luxuriance and always in finely polished, piercing 
diction. 

A rapier-thrust, a challenge, gentle mockery or stinging complaint, 
call it what you will, this is something unique of its kind in our litera¬ 
ture. Like all poets of enduring renown he appeals to every mood, 
responds to every emotion. Their charm is the charm of freshness, 
their appeal is to the human heart, ever and ever the same, despite 
changing civilizations and boastful extravagances of man. I read them 
without wearying, discovering indeed at every fresh perusal hidden 
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beauties, unsuspected depths of thought. Here in these poems language 
and thought are happily wedded together, each vying with the other 
for the prize of excellence. Here poetry rises to her true heights, here 
she fulfils her true mission—the interpretation of life, life as it is, 
with its richness and variety, its strange ironies and amazing contradic¬ 
tions, its sportive pranks and fierce tragedies. 

I salute thee my inspirer! 1 bring roses and laurels to thee my 
country’s immortal bard! Thou has not yet come to thine own but the 
future is thine, indubitably thine. Thou art not the poet of a con¬ 
quered but of a free people, who rate freedom and honour higher than 
life and riches. Throughout thy little book of poems thou hast sung 
in no uncertain voice of that freedom of the soul which disdains and 
despises compromise with a master, human or divine. Glory to thee, 
thou true child of Islam! Hast thou not sung: 

4^— 1 /| 

And again: 

— xc j jj i. 


and yet again; 


^ ^ I;UJt 



JlJ ^ 


Thou art the standard-bearer of a free people and thy poetry 
is the clarion call of freedom. And thy life was of a piece with thy 
profession. Thy shield bore ‘ Honour and Dignity * as its inscription, 
and never was honour compromised or dignity surrendered to serve 
the hour or to steal a victory. 
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To-morrow (I 7th of August) we disembark. The voyage is over, 
the dream is past for the whole thing seems, rapid, vivid, shadowy, 
like a dream. Before leaving home many a plan 1 had made but not 
one single plan has succeeded. And so with the best-laid plans of 
man! What is his vaunted foresight but a crumbling sand-hill, and 
what is he himself but a fleeting phantom! 


J ^ ^ jjl) 



S. KHUDA BUKHSH. 



MAHMUD GAWAN. 


Family and Early History : 

Khwaja Imaduddin Mahmud Gawan belongs to a family whose 
members had been in close succession Ministers of the kings of Gilan, 
and have for some time been independent rulers^ The qualifications 
required in such despotic governments as Asia has always had, to make 
one eligible for the post of the Prime Minister, need no comments. 
It may therefore be said that if Mahmud Gawan is a descendant of 
powerful ancestors he also belongs to a family which had a great 
reputation for learning and refinement. 

Mahmud Gawan was born at the town of Qawan^ in 405 A.H., 
and hence was called Gawan. Shaikh Mohammad Gilani was his 
father‘d, and an uncle of his, Khwaja Shamsuddin, was the Prime Minis¬ 
ter of the King of Gilan at the time when he was born. Mahmud 
Gawan did not undertake any long journeys in pursuit of knowledge, 
yet what he acquired from his own relatives came up to the highest 
standard of learning of that time. When he came of age he began 
to help his uncle in matters of State and soon made himself indispens¬ 
able to the Prime Minister. Khwaja Shamsuddin was now too old to 
manage the State affairs. He therefore retired from service and settled 
in Hijaz, but before relinquishing the charge of his hereditary post he 
got his son installed as the next Prime Minister. This successor of 
Shamsuddin, however, was a young man with no experience whatever 
and the result of his appointment, based on the favour of the King, 
was that he very soon made even those people his enemies who were 
indebted to his own family for their promotion and everything else. 
The young Prime Minister soon found the atmosphere of Gilan too 
stormy and fled to Mecca, where his father was living. Mahmud 
Gawan also fell a victim to the imprudence of his cousin and he 
thought it advisable to quit his native country for good. During his 


' One of his forefathers was the founder of the kingdom of Rasht, which lasted 
till the reign of Shah Tahmasp Safwi, who conquered it and annexed it to his dominions. 

* A town in the district of Gilan. 

• Riaz-uUInsha and Manazir-'uUJnsha. 
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wanderings he had many chances of becoming the Prime Minister of 
some independent kingdom and though such offers were made to him 
on behalf of Iraq and Khurasan, he preferred to lead a quiet life free 
from all sorts of cares and anxieties. Accordingly he became a trader 
by occupation and gathered useful information about many countries 
in this connection. 

Gawan in India : 

This was the time when India was considered to be a gold mine 
and the one desire of the heart of every trader was to go there and 
earn the anticipated profits, Gawan too could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion. He at last arrived in India in 1455 A.D., and made straight for 
Mohammadabad Bidar. 

The disturbances prevailing in this part of India at the time will 
be discussed presently. It need only be said here that Mahmud Gawan 
was able to gain access to the court of Sultan Alaud-din Bahmani. 
This king came to the throne of the Bahmani kingdom in 1435 A.D., 
and died after a reign of twenty-two years in 1457. He was a 
great patron of learning and the learned, as well as a good statesman. 
He established judicial courts in every part of his kingdom and in¬ 
troduced a police-system in towns and villages. He strictly prohibited 
drinking and gambling and appointed Mohtasibs, who also examined 
weights, measures and provisions. To stop begging he arrested all the 
beggars and employed them to clean the drains and the roads, which 
made them either leave the country for ever or reform themselves and 
become honest workmen. Yet he was a very intolerant Mohammadan 
king and his treatment of the followers of other religions was very 
objectionable. Alaud-din like other rulers treated the merchants very 
generously, and he gave them many concessions with a view to make 
them the means of spreading far and wide the report of his good 
government. He accordingly accorded a hearty welcome to Gawan 
as well, and when he was aware of the deep learning and the vast 
experience of the new trader he almost became on terms of fami¬ 
liarity with him. Mahmud Gawan on his part was so impressed with 
the courtesy of the king that he resolved to settle in the Deccan, more 
especially as he had left his country under very unfavourable circum¬ 
stances, and there was now no possibility of returning to it. This re¬ 
solve was still more strengthened by the fact that he saw his own 
countrymen holding responsible posts in the Government. Gawan, in 
short, settled in the Deccan and he grew to like his new home so 
passionately that he at last even sacrificed his life for it. 
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State of Affairs in the Deccan at Gawan's Arrival: 

India at the time when Gawan arrived there was divided into many 
kingdoms, which were always at war with one another. The Lodhies 
claimed to be the suzerain power, but their authority was restricted to 
the Punjab and the northern and the western parts of the country. 
Deccant Malwa, Gujerat, Central India, Khandesh, Jaunpur, Rajputana, 
Orissa and last, but not the least, Bijanagar all claimed independence. 
This was a critical moment for the Bahmani Kingdom. Malwa and 
.Khandesh were pressing it from the north, Bijanagar from the south, 
Orissa from the east and Gujerat from the west; and then the internal 
affairs* of the State were so utterly chaotic as to spell disaster. The 
Deccan is the home of the Dravidians, but when the Mohammadans 
conquered this country thousands of Arabs, Persians and others had 
enlisted in the army, which consisted of Mohammadans only, and 
settled there. The number of such aliens was still further augmented 
by the inclusion in the community of converts to Islam. This however 
did not stop the immigration of the former and soon there were two 
parties formed. Those who had been in residence there for two or 
more generations called themselves the Deccanites, while the fresh 
settlers were named Afaqies and Gharib-ud-diar. The first signs of 
hatred between the parties appeared during the reign of Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani. This king had ascended the throne through the untiring exer¬ 
tions of a merchant of Basrah, on whom he conferred the title of 
Malik-ut-tujjar, together with the confirmation of other honours in re¬ 
cognition of this as well as similiar other services. This the Deccanites 
resented and began to counteract the activities of Basri in the cause 
of the State. According to Ferishta one of the chief causes that led 
to the defeat of the Bahmanide armies by the Gujeraties in 1430 was 
the lack of co-operation between the two parties'^. Another proof of 
this hatred between the two parties is found in the events of 1437, 
when Nasir Khan, the king of Khandesh, attacked Berar on the ground 
of Sultan Alauddin’s harsh treatment of his queen, Malkah-i-Jahan 
Agha Zainab, and the whole army of Berar went over to his side as 
against their Turkish general, Khwaja Jahan. Alauddin wanted to send 
Basri on this expedition but Basri stated in plain terms that though it 
was his duty to carry out the orders of he king yet he objected to 
Deccanites or Abyssinians being sent with him, for it was they who 
had been responsible for the defeat in the encounter with the Gujrat 

* Ferishta, I, 331 [ed. Nawal Kishore, Cawnpore, ISOIH.J 

• Fer., ib. 
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This request was after some hesitation granted and when Basri 
returned victorious from the field, Alauddin was so pleased with the 
Afaqies that apart from the favours bestowed upon the person of their 
general he passed an order that they should henceforth occupy the 
right wing. This order set the passions of the parties ablaze and they 
now openly adopted an antagonistic attitude towards each other. 
Alauddin’s carelessness in the latter part of his reign about the affairs 
of the State, as well as Basri’s death gave the Deccanites the upper- 
hand. The Afaquies were accused of rebellion and thousands of them 
were killed under the orders of the king himself. Their children were 
mercilessly put to the sword and their women dishonoured in various 
ways*. 

The remaining Afaqies however succeeded, in spite of the resist¬ 
ance of the Deccanites, in gaining access to the king, and when matters 
were explained to him in their true form, the Deccanites became his 
victims and were twice massacred^ These measures rather fanned the 
fire of hatred of both the parties, though they resorted for the present 
to underhand tactics only. Mahmud Gawan thus came to the Deccan 
at a time when the Bahmani kingdom was in great peril both from 
inside and outside, and we will try to show in the following pages 
how far he was successful in coping with the situation. 

Gawan*s connection with the State. 

It has been stated above that Mahmud Gawan had already begun 
to exercise a great influence over Sultan Alauddin Bahmani. This was 
partly due to his deep knowledge and partly to his pleasing per¬ 
sonality, which was an outcome of his erudition as well as his vast 
experience of the world. He had however no direct concern with 
affairs of State as yet, but the foundation of such connection was 
already laid and only opportunity was wanting. He had hardly been 
in the Deccan for one year when in 1456 Jalal Khan, the brother-in- 
law of Alauddin, raised the standard of revolt and invited at the same 
time the Khiljis of Malwa to conquer the Deccan with the aid of Khan- 
desh*. At this critical moment when the State had to face external as 
well as internal dangers Alauddin gave the rank of Hazari to Mahmud 
Gawan and sent him against the rebels. Qasim Beg advanced to meet 
the Faruqians of Khandesh, while Alauddin marched in person 

•Fer., I, 336. 

* Tarikh4‘Bahinani. 
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towards the Khiljis. Jalal Khan had given the Khiljis to understand 
that Alauddin was dead® and that they would seize his throne without 
the least resistance. They were therefore taken aback when the}' saw 
Alauddin moving in person with a great host towards them and re¬ 
treated without offering battle. 

Military Career. 

The appointment of Gawan as a general on active service leads 
one to suppose that in addition to his being a prominent scholar he had 
a good military training as well, otherwise he could not have been 
given so great responsibility at such a dangerous a moment when there 
were three separate fronts to be engaged. This supposition however 
is not supported by history. He belonged to a family of viziers, but 
nothing is said about his military training or his career previous to his 
present appointment; and though special regard was paid to mainly 
exercises in the educational system of the time yet it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that if a man was a good lance or a skilful fencer, he 
also knew the tactics of war and could prove a successful general. It 
may, therefore, be said that in the absence of regular military training 
the success of armies depended on the intelligence and exertions of 
their generals. Gawan’s services became the more creditable when we 
see that before attaining the rank of a general one had to pass through 
the lower ranks, and by the time he became the “ sipah-salar one 
had acquired sufficient experience to fulfil the duties of the post. 
Gawan’s case is, however, quite different. From a merchant he becomes 
a general, and discharges his duties so skilfully that Jalal Khan is 
forced to sue for peace! This was the first conquest of Gawan, and it 
forged a lasting link between him and the State. 

When in 1457 Alauddin died civil war broke out between his sons 
for possession of the throne; Humayon Shah Bahmani at last became 
king (1457-1461). Alauddin when on his death-bed managed to 
elicit a promise from his eldest son, Humayon, to treat Gawan with 
every possible consideration, and however full of oppression and 
tyranny the reign of the new king may have been, he kept true to his 
word. Humayon gave Gawan the title of Malik-ut-Tujjar, and made 
him the Vakil-i-Shahi and the Tarafdar of Bijapur. 

Sikandar Khan, the. father of Jalal Khan, who had been the cause 
of 80 much trouble during the time of Alauddin, could not endure to 
see Humayon occupy the Bahmani throne and fomented a rebellion 


• Fer., I, 338. 
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against the new king. Gawan at this time showed great activity and 
attacked Sikandar Khan suddenly with the Bijapur forces. The latter 
was not able to offer an effective check to the enemy, yet he fought 
very bravely till he fell in the field. Gawan turned his forces towards 
Nalgunda and with the help of Khwaja Jahan, the Turk, conquered it 
in a week. The rebellion of Sikandar Khan had been however the 
cause of general disquietude in Telingana, and Gawan was busy during 
the whole reign of Humayon Shah Zalim"’ in restoring peace and order 
in the country, which was at last restored to its normal condition at the 
death of Humayon in 1461 A.D. This relaxation from the incessam 
military operations of some five years gave Gawan opportunity to prove 
his administrative capacity, more especially as the throne of the Bah-' 
mani kingdom now fell to the lot of Humayon’s son, Nizam Shah 
Bahmani, who was only eight years old at the time.. His mother at 
once made Mahmud Gawan “ Jumlat-ul-Mulk ” and “ Vazir-i-kul ” as 
well as the ** Tarafdar of Bijapur,** while Khwaja Jahan was appointed 
“ Vakil-i-Shahi ** and “ Tarafdar of Telingana.** This done, she began 
to discharge the duties of regency, strictly abiding by the advice of 
Gawan and Khwaja Jahan. This queen, Nargis Begum, was a grand¬ 
daughter of Firoze Shah Bahmani and was according to the usage 
called ** Malkah-i-Makhdoomah-i-Jahan ” as she was the first queen 
of the late and the mother of the present king. She was a woman of 
masculine vigor, and her good government was greatly appreciated. 

The accession of a child to so prominent a throne as that of the 
Bahmanides, together with the feeling of unrest prevailing among the 
nobles and the armies due to the tyrannies of the late Humayon 
Shah, was an irresistible temptation for the rival kingdoms. The 
Rai of Orissa took the lead. Nizam Shah advanced with forty 
thousand men to meet the Rai, and though he was only a child the 
presence of experienced generals inspired confidence in the troops. 
The Bahmanides gained an easy victory against the Rai, who sent 
messengers to Gawan and sued for peace, which was granted to him 
provided he paid five hundred thousand * Huns * as indemnity^^ 

The Bahmanide armies were still engaged in war with the Rai of 
Orissa when Mahmud Shah Khilji of Malwa appeared on the scene. 
Gawan left a few battalions to oppose the Orissa forces and advanced 
with Nizam Shah towards the Khiljis. The armies met in the vicinity 
of the fort of Kandhar, where Mahmud Khilji was awaiting the enemy. 


Fer., I, 339, refers to him as Humayon Shah Zalim. 
/b., 840. 
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This king came to the throne of Malwa in 1435 A.D., and spent his 
whole reign of 38 years in attacking the neighbouring countries. The 
Bahmanide armies therefore had to encounter an experienced general, 
who had spent practically his whole life on the battle-field. Mahmud 
of Malwa had already chosen the best site for encampment, and had 
further strengthened it by entrenchments all around. As soon as he 
espied the enemy he arranged his forces. His son, Sultan Ghayasuddin, 
was placed in charge of the right wing and Mahtab Khan, the Chief of 
Chanderi, together with Zahir-ul-Mulk was entrusted with the left, 
while Mahmud himself stayed in the centre with the flower of his forces. 
The right wing in the Bahmanide armies, consisting of ten thousand 
horse and forty elephants, was placed under Gawan. Nizam-ul-Mulk 
was put over the left with a similar number of forces, while Nizam 
Shah together with Sikandar Khan, the slave, and Khwaja Jahan, the 
Turk, stayed in the centre with eleven thousand horse and one hundred 
elephants. As soon as the lines were formed Gawan with his forces of 
the right attacked Mahtab Khan and Zahir-ul-Mulk, who could not 
withstand them and were killed. Nizam-ul-Mulk, who had been calmly 
watching the scene, now grew impatient and rushed upon Sultan 
Ghayasuddin’s forces. According to Ferishta Ghayasuddin took him¬ 
self to be a match for five-hundred men in the field and was known as 
the bravest and the most valiant man of the time. At any rate 
it may be taken for granted that he was a brave soldier, a skilful war¬ 
rior and a proud prince. While the battle was in full swing Nizam-ul- 
Mulk came face to face with Ghayasuddin and without knowing each 
other they engaged in combat. Nizam-ul-Mulk’s sword was broken in 
the contest, but with presence of mind he threw the hilt towards his 
enemy, which luckily for him struck one of his eyes and caused it to 
bleed. Nizam-ul-Mulk at once unhorsed his enemy and was about to 
trample him under the feet of his own charger when a few of Ghayasud¬ 
din’s followers came to his rescue. Mahmud Khilji was so dis¬ 
heartened at the loss of both his wings that he very nearly passed orders 
to retreat, but one of his generals advised him to stay a little longer 
and see the issue. The young king of Bidar had been all the time 
chafing to attack the enemy in person and Khwaja Jahan had a hard 
time to keep him in control. This latter general with a view to bring 
the battle to an end, now moved towards the centre of the Khiljis and 
attacked Mahmud Shah with ten thousand horse. While the battle was 
fought furiously on all sides Mahmud’s eye fell on Nizam Shah, who 
in spite of Khwaja Jahan’s remonstrances had come too near to the scene 
of engagement. Mahmud shot an arrow towards him which struck 
the forehead of his elephant and maddened it. Sikandar Khan, the 
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slave* who was guarding the person of the king now saw his opportunity 
to bring his personal enemy Khwaja Jahan to disgrace. With this 
object in view he took the young king to a safe distance from the field 
and together with his suite became a disinterested spectator of the grim 
show. He could not bear the sight of Gawan and Khwaja Jahan (both 
Afaquies) gradually gaining the day against the Malwis and the result 
was what he most heartily desired. As soon as the Bahmanide armies 
became aware of the absence of their king from the field they grew dis¬ 
heartened, and though victorious at once took to flight and never 
stopped till they reached Bidar. 

Mahmud Gawan and Khwaja Jahan were both still engaged with 
the enemy at the head of their trustworthy followers, but when they 
saw the turn the events had so suddenly taken, they decided to save 
their forces from destruction and retreated in such perfect order that 
they managed to save even the royal charger and the elephant from 
falling into the hands of the Malwis. The first act of Khwaja Jahan 
when he arrived at Bidar was to arrest Sikandar Khan and put him to 
shame in public for his desertion and cowardice. The slaves of Sik¬ 
andar Khan’s party resented this treatment very much and a deputation 
was sent to the queen-regent impressing upon her the high-handedness 
of the Turk, and declaring that another instance of such violence would 
not leave a single retainer in the retinue of their royal master. The 
queen was greatly touched and with tears in her eyes said that it was 
not proper for her then to say anything in respect thereof and that 
their grievances would be redressed in the near future. When the 
matter came to the knowledge of Khwaja Jahan, he released Sikandar 
and sent him to the queen, apologising at the same time for his recent 
behaviour. Sultan Mahmud Khilji had been in the meantime watching 
the events at Bidar and when he was aware of the rupture between 
the queen and the Turk, he set his forces in motion with a view to 
capture the Bahmanide capital. 

We see here for the first time in Ferishta that Khwaja Jahan, the 
Turk, was secretly negotiating with the Khilji at the time when the 
latter advanced upon Bidar, and that Malkah-i-Makhdoomah-i-Jahan 
was aware of his treachery. We have not been able however to trace 
when and in what circumstances this plot against the Bahmanide throne 
between the Khilji and the Turk first began.. Probably therefore the 
partiality of the queen in the matter of Sikandar Khan was the cause of 
this treason and disloyalty on the part of Khwaja Jahan. The queen, 
however, under the advice of Gawan left the fort of Bidar under Mallo 
Khan Dakhni and removed to Firozabad with the treasury and the 
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main army. Bidar consequently was very easily taken. The con¬ 
queror was still engaged in restoring peace and order when a powerful 
ally of young Nizam Shah appeared on the scene. 

The fact is that at the first mobilization of the Bahmanide troops 
against the Malwis, Nizam Shah had, under the advice of Gawan, 
asked Mahmud Shah of Gujerat*^ to help against the invader and it 
appears that Gawan had, on the ground of the mutual hatred existing 
between the generals and the armies, formed his own conclusions as to 
the issue of the war and had then as a safeguard against all casualties 
laid the foundation of this alliance between the Gujerat and the Bah- 
mani kingdoms; for otherwise it would have been under the circum¬ 
stances quite impossible to save the Bahmani kingdom from becoming 
a part of the dominions of Mahmud Shah of Malwa, who not only had 
established his supremacy over Bidar but had also succeeded in winning 
over the greater part of the people to his side. In short, Mahmud of 
Gujerat came to the aid of Nizam Shah with eighty thousand horse at 
a time when he was greatly in need of it. Gawan represented the 
queen-regent at the reception ceremony and the king of Gujerat was 
so pleased with him that he at once placed twenty-thousand horsemen 
under him, and sent a few of his trustworthy generals together with 
sufficient ammunition with him. Gawan had in the meantime created 
a new force in the Deccan comprising another twenty-thousand 
horsemen. He was now in command of fresh cavalry numbering forty 
thousand, at the head of which he advanced towards the enemy. Mah¬ 
mud of Malwa had pitched his tent within the city walls and was 
devising means for the conquest of the citadel, but when he saw Gawan 
advancing with so great an army he fled towards Mandoo. But Gawan 
was prepared for this emergency. He had already distributed ten 
thousand horsemen in the Berars with a view to stop the Malwi and 
now pursued him in person. Thus hemmed in on all sides Mahmud 
of Malwa took the road to Akalkot and Elichpur, but the excessive heat 
and the want of water for his troops brought about a loss of five 
thousand Kilijis on the very first day, while on the next day he was 
attacked by the Gonds. He reached Malwa with the remnants of his 
forces in a very pitiable condition*^. 


** Three independent kings of the time were named Mahmud :—Mahmud Shah Sharqi 
of Jaunpur, Mahmud Shah Khilji of Malwa and Mahmud Shah Gujerati of Gujerat. 

** Fer., I, 346, records a very interesting incident in this connection. Mahmud of 
Malwa was very scrupulous about his meals and a large supply of stores always accom¬ 
panied him on all expeditions. He was delayed in the Deccan for a longer time than he 
expected. He called Maulana Shamsuddin of Karman and explaining his scruples and 
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Nizam Shah was now free from danger of the Khiljis. He sent 
valuable presents to his ally and the saviour of his kingdom, who 
departed in high spirits. Gawan turned his attention towards the re¬ 
population of Bidar, which to a considerable extent had suffered at 
the hands of the enemy. But Mahmud of Malwa did not sit still long. 
He ascribed all his calamities to Gawan and vowed to avenge himself 
on him. According to the history of Nizamuddin Ahmad he again 
invaded the Deccan in 867 A.H., with ninety thousand horse and came 
as far as Daulatabad. Mahmud of Gujerat hastened to the aid of his 
ally, and between Mahmud of Gujerat and Mahmud of Deccan 
(Gawan), Mahmud of Malwa had a pretty trying time and was forced 
to retreat. 

The queen-mother now arranged with the help of Gawan the 
details of Nizam Shah*s marriage, but he died on the night of his 
marriage, I 3th Zu Qa*dah, 867 A.H., after a reign of two years and 
one month. 

Nizam Shah*s younger brother, Mohammad Shah, was the next 
ruler'^; he ascended the throne at the age of nine^\ Khwaja Jahan 
had become a source of danger to the kingdom, and the queen-mother, 
who suspected him of treachery after the invasion of the Khiljis, got 
her son to do away with the Turk, who was beheaded in I 466 A.D. 
There was now no one excepting Gawan who could manage the State 
affairs. He was promptly promoted to the rank of Amir-ul-Omera 
and Vakil-i-Umur-i-Shahi, and together with the royal robes the title 
of Khwaja Jahan was conferred on him. 

Having set aright the internal affairs of the State Gawan turned 
his attention towards extending the boundaries of the empire and ad¬ 
vanced towards the Konkon. Rai Sangaisar was a powerful ruler as 
well as a dangerous pirate chief. He had besides a well-equipped 
army a strong fleet of three hundred warships, and as soon as he got 
news of Gawan’s advance, he blocked all the passages. But Gawan 


difficultios requested him to help him to buy a tract of land free from all religious 
encumbrances in order to grow crops. Maulana Karmani was much amused at this out¬ 
burst of religious regard, but he was not going to be handicapped by a blood-thirsty 
monarch like Mahmud of Malwa. His retort, therefore, was that it was strange to 
see a man advertising his scruples in the matter of the purchase of land whilst he had 
no such ideas where the blood of “ Mussalmans ”, the destruction of their property and the 
massacre of their children was concerned. 

** 1463-1482 A.D. 

** He was placed under the charge of Sadr-i-Jahan Shostri and distinguished himself 
in learning rapidly. Fer., 1, 347, He was also a brave prince and extended tlie boundaries 
of hii empire far and wide. 
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was prepared for this. He pitched his camp at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain and bit by bit captured the whole of the Ghat. As the country was 
not suited for cavalry, he sent it back and called Sa’eed Khan Gilani 
and his slave, Khush-Qadam. with the infantry of Khabir, Dabhol and 
Kulhar. He then cut down the dense forest surrounding the place and 
besieged the fort, but on account of torrential rains was forced to 
retreat after five months to Kolhapur, having previously posted ten 
thousand gunners and archers to protect the conquered territory. His 
efForts to conquer the fort were again baffled by the rainy season, and 
this time at the commencement of winter he advanced towards San- 
gaisar and captured it in no time. This done Gawan turned towards 
Goa'®, a seaport of Bijanagar, and as the Raja had a powerful fleet 
there, he collected one hundred and twenty-four warships'^ which 
were sent in advance to attack from the sea, while he himself moved 
so rapidly with his armies to attack the port on land that it was cap¬ 
tured even before the Raja could organise his forces for defence. 

Gawan regards the capture of Goa as his greatest conquest and 
gives full details of it in his letters to foreign rulers'®. Mohammad 
Shah was so pleased at the news that he celebrated at Bidar the victory 
for a whole week, and when Gawan returned to the capital after an 
absence of three years, the king became his guest for a week and the 
queen-mother called him ‘ brother.’ A royal robe was bestowed on 
him with great ceremony of titles'®. 

In 1472 when news arrived that the Rai Parkatiah had, at the 
instigation of the Raja of Bijanagar, collected a large army to attack 
Goa and that the Bankapur forces were already in motion, Mohammad 
Shah at once advanced towards the fort of Bilgawan (Belgaum) and 
besieged it. As he was tired of the ever-increasing disturbances in the 
province, he issued orders to the gunners to raze the ramparts to the 
ground within two weeks, while Gawan was appointed to look after 
the filling up of the surrounding ditch so that there should remain no 
barrier to check the invaders from entering into the fort. Gawan at 
once realized the difficulty of the task, and after a careful examination 
of the field as well as the resources of the enemy built a wall in front 
of the fort. He then caused mines to be laid right up to the ramparts 


Riaz-tiUInsha. 

Fcr., I, 350. 

These letters are included in Riaz-uUInsha. 

The four Tarafdars were the only dignatories eligiblo to receive royal robes. 
Gawan's slave, Khush-Qadam, also got the title of Kishwar Khan and a few villages 
were added to his jagir,—Fer., I, 350. 
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under cover of this wall and filled them with gunpowder, after which 
he proceeded to fill the ditch. As it was the first occasion when ex¬ 
plosives were used in the Deccan for capturing forts, Rai Parkatiah had 
no idea what mischief the enemy was up to and regarded the whole 
thing quite nonchalantly. As soon as the ditch was filled Gawan 
fired the mines and the ramparts of a sudden came tottering to the 
ground. The invaders, who were already impatient at the slow though 
sure device introduced by Gawan. rushed to the fort thinking them¬ 
selves to be the masters of the field, but were met with a stern check. 
Rai Parkatiah made havoc in their ranks and within a very short 
time they lost two thousand. But the on-rush of a huge army could not 
be stopped for long by so small a garrison as the forces of the Rai 
had been by now reduced to. He therefore presented himself to 
Mohammad Shah, who gave him a free pardon and created him Amir. 

The year 1472 A.D. was a rather important year as far as the 
Bahmanides were concerned, for it was in this year that the boundaries 
of the kingdom were extended to their utmost limit, beyond which the 
Bahmanides were never able to exercise power; and a new system of 
warfare, mining, was introduced in the army. Malkah-i-Makhdoomah- 
i-Jahan, who accompanied Mohammad Shah in his invasion of 
Bilgawan, died in the latter part of the year^*^ and there was a great 
famine, called the ‘ Bijapur famine \ 

In 1479 A.D. a new dynasty came into power in Bijanagar. 
Narsingh Rao, the first Raja, had been a ruling chief of a part of the 
Carnatic and his territory extended to Massulipatam. The civil war 
in Bijanagar opened for him a road to conquer the country and he now 
openly violated the treaties existing between the Bahmanides and the 
old Bijanagar regime. Mohammad Shah attacked his newly acquired 
kingdom the next year. During his advance towards the enemy he 
saw a dilapidated fort on a hillock, which if restored could be a very 
powerful out-post so far as Bijanagar was concerned. It was sub¬ 
sequently discovered that the fort was built there by the Sultans of Delhi 
with a view to protect their frontier. Mohammad Shah appointed 
Gawan to restore the fort to its former condition, and the work was so 
efficiently carried out by him that after six months when the king was 
invited to visit the new fort, Mohammad Shah was struck dumb at the 
excellent work done by his veteran minister, with whom the young king 
was so pleased that he made him put on the royal robes while he himself 
donned his ministerial garb. He then thanked God for giving him so 


Her body was brought to Bidar for burial and her tomb can stiii be seen there. 
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vast an empire as the Bahmani kingdom had now become, and so 
efficient a man as Mahmud Gawan.*^ This exchange of garments 
between the King and the Vizier was quite a new favour of its 
kind. The feelings of the Deccanites were roused at this demeanour 
of their king, to support which they could trace no precedent in 
history. Thus was laid the foundation of the hatred of the Omera 
against Gawan. which at last resulted in his execution. 

His Reforms. 

Before proceeding with the administrative reforms introduced by 
Gawan it seems advisable to discuss the state of affairs previous to his 
coming into power so that the value of his work may be the better 
estimated^^. It must be remembered of course that his life-long military 
operations did not leave him much time to devote attention to this more 
important subject, yet his exertions in this connection place him among 
the greatest statesmen of the world. 

The kingdom was divided by Mohammad Shah, the second 
Bahmani king, into four Subas and a Tarafdar was appointed in each 
Taraf or Suha. This division was effected too at a time when the 
kingdom included only Maharashtar, Telingana and a few districts in 
the Carnatic, and these remained intact even after the lapse of a century 
and a quarter when the Bahamanides had extended their boundaries 
far and wide. The result was that the Subedars got more power and 
influence than was desirable. This state of affairs made them insolent 
and to a certain extent independent kings in their own Subas. This 
was rather a dangerous situation for the central government, and the 
king could not rest in peace lest he should give offence to some high 
and mighty Subedar and invoke disaster thereby.. Another defect was 
that owing to the inevitable extension in the boundaries of each Suba, 
proper control could not be kept throughout the whole territory and 


Fer., I, 356. 

” 76., 357. 

” I take the liberty of referring in this connection to such accounts of royal pomp and 
grandeur as well as social and public concerns as are interesting. For the most part they 
have been taken from Ferishta and Sltat-uUMahmud. 

It was Mohammad Shah, the second Bahmani king, who first thought of collecting such 
paraphernalia as are considered to be the very foundation of monarchical governments in 
Asia,—the first, Alauddin Hasan, having neither time nor means to provide for them. 
The later kings continually added to them and the result was that there was in the end a 
good collection of these things. 
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there were many drawbacks to be met with in the course of adminis¬ 
tration. Gawan divided the country into the following eight 
provinces:— 

New Division. 

1. Bijapur (including Raichur Mud- 
gal, and other districts as far 
as the river Hoon). 

2. Hasanabad (Including Shorapur, 
Naldrug and Gulberga Dis¬ 
tricts). 

3. Daulatabad. 

4. Khabir (including Belgaum, 
Goa and the Konkon). 

5. Rajmunclari (including Oruja and 
Nalgunda districts). 

6. Warangal. 

7. Mahore. 

8. Gawil. 

1. Parasol .—The Parasol was made of black silk and the vault was studded with 
gems. The pinnacle was made of a jewelled figure of the imaginary phoenix, and as a 
crown on the figure’s head a cornelian was set. This precious stone was presented to 
Alauddin Hasan, the founder of the Bahmani dynasty, by the then Raja of Bijanagar. 

2. Throne .—The first throne used by Alauddin Hasan was made of silver. This 
throne was later on sent to Mecca by Firo/c .Shah and its pieces were distributed among 
the holy men. During the reign of Mohammad Shah, the second Bahmani king, another 
throne was presented to the Bahm.mides by the Raja of Bijanagar and it remained 
with them as long as the kingdom lasted. This throne was made of mahogany and 
could be disjointed while removing from one place to another. Its dimensions were 3x2i 
yards, and the outer side was covered with sheets of gold, enamelled with turquoise, 
whence came its name “ Takht-i-Firozah ” (the turquoise throne). Jewels were added by 
later kings, till its cost was estimated at 1,00,00,000 Huns in 1518 A.D. 

3. Crown .—The crown was made of gold studded with cornelians, pearls, and 
diamonds, and it cost 4,00,000 Huns (.\ Hun is roughly equal to three and a half rupees). 

4. Horses. —There was a variety of horses in the royal stables, and their equipment 
was adorned with multifarious jewels. 

6. Elephants .—During the reign of Mohammad Shah the number ot elephants reached 
three thousand, but in the later period it was reduced to two thousand. The litter of the 
royal elephant was made of gold set with jewels, and the caparison of embroidered 
velvet. 

6. Palanquin .—The palanquin was also of gold and the curtains were of embroidered 
velvet. 

7. Coinage. —Mohammad Shah I was the first Bahmani king who started a regular 
Mint department, in which gold and silver coins were made. These coins weighed from 


Old Division. 

1. Gulberga. 

2. Daulatabad. 

3. Telingana. 

4. Berars. 
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Gawan then separated several villages from each Suba and 
allotted them to the King as his personal Jagir. This arrangement 
placed the king in a position to exercise direct supervision over the 
provinces, as well as provided for him the means to get first-hand in¬ 
formation as regards the doings of the Subedars. 

Another defect in the old administration was that the Subedar had 
free control of all the forts in his province and the Qiladars were 
appointed by him. This was another cause of anxiety for the King. 
Gawan stopped this system and placed only one fort in the province 
under the control of the officer commanding the Suba and the rest were 
brought under the direct supervision of the King, who could now alone 
appoint Qiladars (garrison-officers) and other officers, who obtained 
their salaries from the central treasury. 


2 to i tola and had the Kalemah and the names of the four Caliphs engraved on one 
side, and the name of the reigning king together with the date of coinage on the other. 
I'he Hindu bankers however resented the engravings and began to melt the coins whole¬ 
sale. Mohammad Shah as a last resort once killed all such bankers and the practice 
was stopped till the downfall of the kingdom when the coins were once more melted, 
and though five independent States rose out of the ashes of the Bahmani kingdom, they 
only issued copper coins and had to accept the gold and silver coins of Bijanagar and 
Telingana such as the Hun and the Partap. 

8. Royal Mandates ,—The royal seal and the “ tughra ” (the imperial signature) was 
put on the top of all mandates, which were issued on special occasions only. 

9. Darbar .—Darbar was held on all days excepting Friday and the usual time was 
from morning till noon. The audience chamber or Darbar Hall was decorated with 
silk, carpets and “ kimkhab ” hangings, and a canopy of embroidered velvet was erected 
in the centre, underneath which the “ Takht-i-Firozah ” was placed. With the exception 
of “ Saiyids ” and the “ Mashaikh ” no one was allowed to sit in presence of the king, 
and the “ Omera ” had to stand to right and left according to their ranks. The only 
noble ever allowed to sit was Malik Saifuddin Ghori, the prime minister of Sultan 
Alauddin Hasan Gangu Bahmani, The inner side of the chamber doors was guarded 
by “ Bardars ” (the chamberlains and the mace-bearers), who presented the courtiers to 
the king, while the outer one was occupied by Pardah-dars (the guards), who disarmed 
every newcomer and stopped him outside the chamber till the royal permission to enter 
was communicated to them by the Bardars. The retainers of the nobles had to stop at 
the gate of the citadel. The Darbar served the purpose of a Council of State and the 
resolutions formed there had the effect of the orders of the King-in-Council. 

10. Matrimonial Relations .—The matrimonial relations were formed either in the 
royal family or with the neighbouring kings and princes. The nobles and the Mashaikh 
could also sue for the hand of a princess under very special circumstances. The Bahmani 
kings formed matrimonial alliances with the neighbouring Hindu Rajas as well and 
freely married Hindu princesses. The first princess-consort was called Malkah-i-Jahan, 
and the princess-tnother Malkah-i-Makhdoomah-i-Jahan. The Harem, however, con¬ 
sisted of women of every caste and religion. Eunuchs guarded the interior of the palace 
an«| every * Begum * was given three maids. 
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The revenues of the State were in a very confused state and the 
collection depended on the discretion of the officers concerned. The 
central government had no control over them and had to take the words 
of the collectors for granted. Gawan was the first statesman to realise 
the defect therein and he set himself to reorganise the whole system. 
He opened various registers and determined the rights of the land- 
owners. He then put in writing the Jama-bandi (rent-roll) of the 
districts and introduced a new method, which on the one hand made 
it possible for the central government to check and audit the periodical 
remittances, and on the other saved the cultivator from all sorts of 


11. Royal Education. —Special arrangements were made for the education of the 

royal children and the Bahmani kings were all learned. Sultan Firoze Shah stands 

foremost in learning. He was for the most part of the day surrounded by students 

(whom he taught himsell) and the learned men of his time. He was a great mathemati¬ 
cian and was very fond of astronomy. In 1407 he ordered an observatory to be built 
at Daulatabad, and Hakim Hasan Gilani and Syed Mahmud Gazaruni were appointed 
to look after it. But the work was never completed on account of certain disturbances 
in the kingdom as well as the untimely death of Gilani. Next to him come Mahmud 

Shah I, Ahmad Shah I and Mohammad .Shah 11, who were all great patrons of learn¬ 

ing and the learned. 

12. Games and Sports. —Besides the usual sports and exercises the Bahmani kings 
took keen interest in hunting, in which either arrows and spears were used, or cheetahs 
(hunting leopards), hounds and falcons and hawks w-ere let loose after the prey. 

13. Royal Observances, —At the accession of a new king the nobles, Mansab-dars 
.and Taraf-dars presented their * Nazrs * and other valuable presents according to their 

means. As an expression of royal pleasure * Khal’ats ’ (robes of honour) were given, 
hut the Khal’at-i-Khassah (royal robes) w^ere bestowed upon Tarafdars (governors) only. 
The latter consisted of a suit, originally made for the king’s own use, an embroidered 
head-gear, a jewelled waist-band and sword, and sometimes a horse and an elephant. 
At the nomination of the heir-apparent the Khal’at given to the prince-elect included 
besides other things, a royal head-gear, a royal waist-band, a parasol, a black * Sara- 
pardah,* an elephant and a throne. The royal orderlies consisted of two hundred 
horsemen, who were also in charge of the royal armoury and hence were called the 
Aslah-dars (armour-bearers). The Khasah-khel (body-guard) w\as made up of four 
thousand horsemen, whose salaries were very high and whose horses and arms were 
very fine. When the king left the capital the * dihliz ’ and the ‘ Sarapardah ’ w^re 
first of all encamped outside the city wall. 

The tribute from the neighbouring princes consisted of gold and silver coins, horses 
and elephants, fine linen and silk cloths, and beautiful and trained slaves of both sexes. 

14. Palace. —The ** dihliz ” (vestibule) and the “ sarapardah ” (curtain) were of 
black colour. Four guards each consisting of fifty Aslah-dars and one thousand Khasah- 
khel guarded the palace from morning to morning, and the nobles and the Mansabdars 
alio kept vigil with them. The head of every company of the guards was called the 
sar~naubat, and the sar-naubat of the first company was superior to other sar-naubats. 

15. The Nobility. —^The kingdom was divided into four subas and every Tarafdar- 
or Subedar had a special rank and designation. In rank however they were all equal 
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extortions. The boundaries of villages were also marked with this in 
view. Though the system proved beneficial both to the Government 
and the people, it started a general unrest among the nobles and the 
officials and made many enemies for the reformer in higher circles. 

Reorganisation of the Armies. 

The command of the Bahmanide armies was from the very 
beginning divided into two separate * Mansabs * one being * Panj-sadi ’ 
and the other ‘ Hazari *. The ‘ Panj-sadi ’ commanders got one lac 
and the * Hazari * two lacs of Huns per year.. This money could cither 
be paid in cash or in the form of Jagirs, but as there was no fixed grade 
for Sipahls nor a proper roll-call, the * Sar-lashkars ’ did not pay them 


being ‘ du-hazari ’ amirs. The Tarafdars of the Bijapur, Daulatabad, Berar and Bidar 
sides were respectively called the * Malik-Nayab,’ the ‘ Masnad-i-Ali ’ the 

* Majlis-Ali and the * Au’zam-Humayon.’ Next in rank came the Sipah-salar, whose 

designation was Amir-ul-Omera and who was a Yakhazar o Panj Sadi Amir. Next 
to him came the Wakil-us-Saltanat, who was generally the governor of Bijanagar. His 
rank however was Yakhazar o Do Sadi. All the other nobles had a rank from * Yak- 
sadt ’ to * Yak-hazari,’ and the latter were entitled to have a kettle-drum, a flag and 
a ** tauq ” (a chain or collar). 

16. Titles. —There were only two groups of titles. The first for the ordinary 

people was that of Khan, as Keshwar Khan ; then came Khan-i-Jaban and Khan-i-Zaman. 
ending in Khan-i-Khanan. The second group of titles for the higher nobility consisted of 
(i) Mulk, as Qiwam-ul-Mulk, (i») Malik-ut-Tujjar and (iii) Khwaja Jahan, the last being 
final and the greatest. 

17* Government Offices. —The following were the most important Government 

offices :— 


(1) Wakil-U8-Saltanat 

(2) Wazir-i-Kul . 

(3) Amir-i-Jumla . 

(4) Ashraf 
(6) Nazir 

(6) Peshwa . 

(7) Kotwal . 


(8) Sadr-i-Jahan . 


The Foreign and Prime Minister. 

The Minister of the Interior. 

Lord Chamberlain. 

(Probably) the Paymaster. 

(Probably) the Superintendent of Taxes. 

General in the Army. 

The Director General of Police, with certain 
magisterial pow’ers as well as the superinten¬ 
dence of Jails. 

Lord Chief Justice. 


Several offices could be placed under the charge of one person. 

18. Capital. —Gulberga was the first capital, but Ahmad Shah Wali removed it to 
Bidar. The city was surrounded by a wall and had wide streets. A citadel was built 
in the centre and it contained several palaces, to distinguish which separate names 
were given. One of them was called the ‘ Nagina-Mahal ’ and a garden planted by 
Sultan Alauddin was named Nimatabad. 

19. Public Instruction. —In all big cities, towns and big villages there were schools 
attached to several mosques, where Arabic, Persian and other subjects were taught. 
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handsomely, nor was the strength of the forces kept up. Gawan fixed 
salaries for both the ‘Sipahi * and the ‘ Salar * and introduced a new 
system of roll-call, which made it possible to make deductions from the 
salaries of the ' Salars ' according to the vacancies in the given cadre. 
Gawan always exerted himself to the utmost to please and win over the 
soldiers so that they could be thoroughly relied upon in adverse times. 
Accordingly, when in 1474 there was a great famine in the country 
which lasted for two years, and the Rai of Orissa attacked the kingdom, 
the armies were paid in advance for one year, and the result was that 
they fought very bravely and saved their country at that difficult time. 

SYED HAMIDUDDIN AHMAD. 

(To be continued.) 

The expenses of such schools were appropriated from various endowments connected 
with the mosques. Mahmud Shah after a famine established orphanages in different 
parts of the kingdom, where adequate arrangements were made for the education of the 
entrants. It may therefore be said that considerable attention was paid towards public 
instruction by the Bahmanidcs. 

20. Public Works. —There were only one hospital, a few mosques and some tombs 
built during the whole period of duration of the Bahmani kingdom, and no works of 
public utility were ever done. 

21. Police and Courts. —In every city and village there was an efficient police force 
and a Mir-i-Adl or Magistrate. 

22. Army. —The strength of the army never rose above 50,000. Fvery section was 
comprised of several hundred men, several elephants and artillery. Catapults were also 
used in war. There was no fixed uniform, and every soldier could use as many arms as 
he could skillfully handle—the bow and the arrow being the only common implements 
of war. 

23. Society. —Hindus formed the main element of society. Next came the Dccca- 
nised Muslims and the new-settlers or Afaquies, but the customs and usages of one 
party exercised an equal influence on those of the other. Houses were generally built 
of brick and stone. .Silk cloths were much w’orn. Wine was freely used in higher 
classes. Personal merits were the only means of promotion and there were no here¬ 
ditary nobles. 

24. Trade. —Fair regard was paid to the improvement of trade, considered to be 
an honourable occupation. All sorts of necessities and luxuries could be had at all times 
in bazaars. It was however on the whole in the hands of the Hindus, and was based 
chiefly on imports, to encourage which generous concessions were granted to foreign 

traders. 

25. Communications, etc. —There was no arrangement for Mail. Horses and 
bullock-carts were the chief conveyances and the ox was the chief beast of burden. The 
country was on the whole devoid of roads, yet travelling was comparatively safe. 



SULAIMAN THE MAGNIFICENT. 
(1S20-1566) 


Introduction : 

“ In all the world there is nothing so remarkable as a great man, 
nothing so rare, nothing which so well repays study.** Sulaiman the 
Magnificent, the Master of many kingdoms, the ruler of three continents 
and the lord of two seas, stands easily head and shoulders over his 
contemporaries. In an age which saw some of the greatest despots 
and most vigorous rulers, the great Turkish Sultan is indeed the most 
remarkable of them all, uniting as he does in his person the dash and 
daring of a soldier, and the sagacity and wisdom of a far-seeing states¬ 
man. 

Extent of the Empire : 

In the beginning of the XVIth century the descendants of Ertogh- 
rul, who had three centuries before sought service with the Seljuk Sul¬ 
tan of Iconium, possessed one of the most virile empires in East or 
West, an empire which not only threatened the thrones of the Christian 
emperors, but filled with secret misgivings the head of the Christian 
church. The Ottoman Empire at that time extended from the Carpa¬ 
thian Mountains to the Persian Gulf, from the Caspian to the western 
Mediterranean Sea, and embraced many lands in Europe, Asia and 
Africa. To the North, the walls of Azov guarded the Turkish Empire 
against Russia; to the South, writes Finlay in his History of Greece, ‘ The 
rock of Aden secured their authority over the southern coast of Arabia, 
invested them with power in the Indian Ocean and gave them the com¬ 
plete command of the Red Sea.” 

The Age of Sulaiman : 

The greatness of the Ottoman Empire was the reflection of the 
great man at the head of it,—a man great in ancestry; great in family 
associations; great in ambition; large-limbed, large-brained, large- 
hearted. An age which boasted of great rulers like Charles V, the 
second Charlemagne in Empire; Queen Elizabeth of England; Shah 
Ismail, the saviour of Persia; Vassili Ivanovitch, who laid the founda¬ 
tion of the future greatness of Russia; Akbar, the greatest of the 
Moghals, could point to no greater sovereign than the Ottoman Sultan. 
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His Early Years : 

During the life-time of his father he served his apprenticeship in 
the difficult art of government by holding the charge of many diflFerent 
provinces. At the age of twenty he became the Viceroy of the Empire, 
while Selim (his father) was away on an expedition against Persia. 
At the age of twenty-six he ascended the Ottoman throne. The first 
acts of Sulaiman on his accession gave promise of that love of justice 
and generous magnanimity which distinguished his brilliant career and 
formed the leading principles of his reign. TTie Sultan was loved by 
his subjects and yet feared. His commands to his Viceroys were to 
repress disorder, and to administer absolute justice. He inherited his 
full share of the courage, fore-thought and skill that have distinguished 
the house of Osman. The orientals attached great importance to his 
auspicious destiny on account of his name, and specially of the re¬ 
currence of the fortunate number ‘ Ten ' in all that is related of him. 
He was regarded as a favourite of heaven for he was the tenth Sultan 
of the house of Osman, and he opened the tenth century of the Hijra. 

Fall of Belgrade : 

Soon after his accession to the throne Sulaiman turned his victori¬ 
ous arms against the Hungarians. The Turkish ambassador was put to 
death by King Louis II, and this violation of international law formed 
an excuse for the war. The Sultan marched in person to Belgrade and 
besieged it in 1521. Other places were taken by his Generals while 
Belgrade fell before his onslaught and was taken on the 29th August, 

1521. Belgrade was garrisoned with an Ottoman army, and the forti¬ 
fications were repaired and strengthened. The churches were converted 
into mosques, and “ to the days of Prince Eugene the key of the 
Danube formed a jewel in the Ottoman Crown.” 

Fall of Fhodes : 

In the following year, 1522, a more renowned place fell before 
the Sultan’s assault. He had for long coveted the Isle of Rhodes, 
where the Christian Knights of St. John had maintained themselves un¬ 
molested near the heart of the Turkish power. The possession of the 
Isle of Rhodes was of vital importance to the safety and stability of the 
Turks. By its situation Rhodes formed a half-way house between the 
Turkish Empire and the newly-conquered provinces. To keep the line 
of communication open its conquest was a necessity. Such a conquest 
would give the Turks the indisputable naval supremacy over the eastern 
portion of the Mediterranean Sea. Sulaiman set out on the 18th June, 

1522, with a large army and landed on the island on the 28th of July. 
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The Knights could not prevent the fall of the stronghold inspite of their 
stout resistance. The Grand Master of the Knights of Rhodes, Villiero 
De Lisle Adam, after a desperate attempt was compelled to surrender. 
The Sultan with true chivalric spirit, honoured the proud resistance 
ofiFered by the Knights, and allowed them twelve days to leave the 
island with their property and arms, while the people of Rhodes were 
given freedom in religion and were to be free from tribute for five 
years. This large-hearted clemency of the Sultan gave offence to the 
Jannissaries who had been waiting eagerly for the order for the pillage 
of Rhodes. Baulked of their prize they rose in revolt and violated 
the terms of the treaty, but order was restored immediately. Again in 
the year 1525, the Jannissaries broke out in rebellion, while the Sultan 
amused himself with the chase at Adrianople. The Sultan at first tried 
to end the revolt by cutting off the heads of the tall poppies,—he slew 
with his own hands two leaders of the insurrection. But later on he 
found himself forced to pacify them by bribing the others. It became 
necessary to gratify the soldiers* love of war and booty, and Sulaiman 
resolved on a campaign in Hungary, being the more encouraged thereto 
by the invitation of Francis I of France, who was anxious to curb the 
greatness of his antagonist Charles V. 

Invasion of Hungary : 

Hungary was invaded in 1526 with an army 100,000 strong, and 
a magnificent park of artillery comprising 300 guns, headed by the Sul¬ 
tan in person. The Austrian army led by King Louis came face to face 
with the Ottomans on the field of Mohacs. The army of Louis was no 
match for that of the Turks. The battle began with a fierce charge of 
the Hungarian chivalry, and a chosen band managed to force their 
way through the jannissaries to where the Sultan had taken his stand. 
The latter nearly lost his life but for his cuirass, which shivered the 
lance of the Magyar Knight. The battle was short and it decided the 
fate of Hungary. King Louis, eight of his bishops, the Magyar nobles, 
and 24,000 Hungarian soldiers fell on the fatal spot. Sulaiman's chi¬ 
valrous generosity burst forth in the following words, when he heard of 
the death of his rival Louis 11, who was still in the prime of life: 
“ May Allah be merciful to him, and punish those who misled 
his inexperience. I indeed came in arms against him, but it was not 
my wish that he should be thus cut off, while he had scarcely tasted 
the sweets of life and royalty.” This battle of terrible massacre and 
known as the ” Destruction of Mohacs '* was fought on the field of 
Mohacs on the 28th of August, 1526. 
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The Ottomans marched along the Danube and captured Buda» 
the capital of Hungary. The Irregulars or Akindji carried fire and 
devastation through the country, and at the time of withdrawal they 
drove before them 100,000 Christians.—men, women and children, to 
be sold in the Turkish slave-market. 

Siege of Vienna : 

Disturbances in Asia Minor recalled the Sultan from the scene of 
his victory. Having settled his affairs nearer home he returned to 
Hungary in the third year still more menacing and still more formid¬ 
able. But this time Sulaiman came not as a barbarian invader but as 
an arbiter in the Hungarian war of succession. King Louis who had 
been killed at the Battle of Mohacs left no issue to succeed him. The 
claimants were Ferdinand of Austria and a powerful noble of Hungary 
by the name of Zapolya. A civil war ensured and both the parties 
sought the aid of the Sultan.. When the ambassadors of the contend¬ 
ing parties appeared at the darhar of Sulaiman to sue for help, the Grand 
Vizier replied arrogantly: “ We have slain the King Louis of Hungary, 
his kingdom is now ours to hold or to give to whom we list. Thy 
masters are no king of Hungary till we make one so. It is not the 
crown that makes the king, it is the sword. It is the sword that brings 
men into subjection and what the sword has won the sword must 
keep.” However promise was made to Zapolya that he would be 
made king and that the Sultan would protect him against Ferdinand 
and all his enemies. The Sultan said to the ambassador of Ferdinand: 
” Tell him that I will look for him at the field of Mohacs and even in 
Peoth, and if he fails to meet me there, I will offer him battle beneath 
the walls of Vienna itself.” 

The Ottoman forces were speedily mustered, and the Sultan left 
Constantinople on the 10th May, 1529. Ofen (Buda) was taken 
from Ferdinand's garrison and Zapolya was solemnly installed on the 
throne by the Turkish Sultan. The Sultan then advanced to Vienna 
accompanied by his vassal king. The irregular cavalry was let loose 
by the Sultan and carried sword and fire through the country 
as it went. Town after town surrendered in terror. Ferdinand very 
soon realised his inability to muster an army to check the Turkish ad¬ 
vance. TTie efforts of the Christians were devoted to the defence of 
the capital. The city was strongly fortified and all necessary prepara¬ 
tions were made. Behind these defences was posted the veteran Count 
of Salm with his garrison of 20,000 strong and 2,000 horse. 
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The 27th September saw the Sultan and his main army before 
the city. “ The country within sight of the walls.” writes Schimmer 
in the ” Two Sieges of Vienna,” ” was covered with tents the number 
of which was calculated at 30,000. The flower of the Turkish force, 
the Jannissaries, took possession of the ruins of the suburbs, which 
afforded them an excellent cover from the fire of the besieged. In the 
midst rose the tent of Sulaiman in superior splendour over all. Hang¬ 
ings of the richest tissue separated the numerous compartments from 
each other. Its numerous pinnacles were terminated by knobs of 
massive gold. Five hundred archers of the royal guard kept watch 
night and day. Around it rose in great though inferior splendour the 
tents of ministers and favourites; and 12,000 Jannissaries, the terror 
of their enemies, and not unfrequently of their masters, were encamped 
in a circle round this central sanctuary.” 

The work of destroying the walls began. On October 9th the 
Turks effected a large breach, but three successive storming parties 
were repulsed and the breach was repaired. The next day the walls 
were the scene of protracted conflicts between the storming parties and 
the besieged, who still bravely resisted every effort of the Turks to 
gain a footing inside the defences. Numerous assaults were made by 
the Turks, The Sultan’s troops became more and more dispirited, 
afflicted by the severe weather and bad food, and weary of daily defeat. 
In vain did their officers drive them on with sticks and sabres. Sulaiman 
after a last unsuccessful attempt of the Jannissaries on the I 4th found 
himself compelled to raise the siege and retreat with his army. His 
irregulars had devastated the country in such a way that he had the 
utmost difficulty in feeding his men. The Sultan returned to Constanti¬ 
nople disheartened, but there was this much to be said for him, that 
he had flouted the Austrians by invading their country and laying it 
waste up to the walls of Vienna, without any attempt on their part 
to meet him in the field. 

The repulse of Sulaiman from the walls of Vienna was an epoch 
in the history of the world. It was the first check that Sulaiman 
experienced in his victorious career; it was the high water-mark of the 
tide of Turkish victories. 

Peace was concluded between Sulaiman and Ferdinand in 1533, 
by the terms of which Hungary was divided between Ferdinand and 
Zapolya.. The Sultan again invaded Germany in the interval (1532). 
Charles V put himself at the head of an enormous army to oppose him. 
The Sultan marched as far Vienna and when Charles did not appear 
he plundered Styria and returned to his dominions. None of the great 
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sovereigns were willing to risk their lives and empires on the event of 
a single day. 

A new danger threatened the Ottoman Empire nearer home. 
Persia, “ the land of the heretics,'* had smarted under the lash of defeat 
at the hands of the Ottomans in the time of Selim the Grim and since 
then the two Muslim states only waited for an opportunity to overthrow 
the other. In 1534 the Sultan entered upon a campaign against Persia. 
Shah Ismail was no longer alive and had been succeeded by Shah 
Tahmasp, a weakling. The Sultan led his vast army in spite of the 
difficult nature of the country. The Shah made no attempt to check 
his advance, and the provinces of Mossul and Baghdad, were added 
to the Ottoman Empire without a pitched battle. 

Again, in the year 1574, the help of the Sultan was sought by the 
widow of Zapolya for her infant son because Ferdinand claimed the 
whole of Hungary. The Sultan commanded the army in person and 
garrisoned the country with Turkish troops, and promised to give it 
over to the Prince as soon as he attained to majority. A truce was 
concluded for five years with Ferdinand and Charles V, which left 
the Sultan in possession of Hungary and Transylvania and which bound 
Ferdinand to pay 30,000 ducats a year, a payment which the Austrian 
called a present while the Ottoman historians more correctly termed 
it a tribute. This treaty may be considered as a recognition by 
Christendom of the truth of Sulaiman's title “ The Lord of his age”. 

The Navy : 

The awe inspired by the Turkish armies was not only due to the 
successes gained by the armies but also by the navy, which extended 
the power and renown of the Sultan from the Mediterranean to the 
remote waters of the Indian Ocean. The skill and valour of the Otto¬ 
man Admirals made the Turkish flag as formidable by sea as it was by 
land. The most distinguished of these was Khairuddin Pasha, the 
Corsair, better known as Barbarossa in Europe. He won countless 
battles and annexed many countries for the Ottoman Sultan. Piri 
Pasha and Sidi Ali were famous for their scientific inventions and for 
their contributions to Turkish literature. The names of Dorgut and 
Piale should not be omitted for their bravery and the victories they 
won for the Sultan; both of them had adopted piracy as their profes¬ 
sion, and were taken into the Ottoman naval service by the Sultan. 

The Grand Vizier : 

Glorious indeed and prosperous was the reign of Sulaiman, but 
the horrible tragedies that occurred have tarnished the glory of his 
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name. His Grand Vizier Ibrahim was not only the most trusted coun¬ 
cillor. but an experienced general, and a boon companion who shared 
in his pleasures and his studies. Yet his suspicions were at last roused 
against his friend. There is an old adage that a Vizier whom a Sultan 
begins to dread has not long to live. The history of despotic monarchs 
has many instances to show of the sad lot of the minions who raised 
them to power. Harun-al-Rashid did away with the Barmakides when 
they made themselves disagreeable. Henry VllI discarded Wolsey 
when that pliant tool turned in his hands. Sulaiman, a despot among 
despots, was not slow in disposing of them that supported him. The 
Grand Vizier Ibrahim Pasha intoxicated by power committed the in¬ 
discretion of taking the high-sounding title of Sultan. Such an act 
was sure to rouse the jealousy of the Sultan, and the Vizier paid the 
penalty with his life. He was strangled at Constantinople on the 5th 
of March, 1536. 

Von Hammer gives a long list of other high officers who were 
once honoured and trusted and whom he ultimately gave to the fatal 
bow-string. These acts of barbarous severity may seem slight as com¬ 
pared with the deaths of the Princes of the blood who perished by his 
orders. But love of power is a goddess that battens on human blood 
and no sacrifice is too great at her altar. ** Sedition is worse than 
slaughter,” and no considerations of law, human or divine, interposed 
to check them from making full use of this sanction. Sulaiman had 
shown repeatedly in his reign that ” when State necessity called for 
blood, the holiest feelings of humanity interposed in vain.” 

Roxelana : 

The Sultan, like Napoleon the Great, was no proof against femi¬ 
nine charms, though his strength of character and indomitable resolu¬ 
tion prevented his becoming a tool in the hands of the daughters of 
Eve. Great influence was exercised on him by a Russian woman who 
had won his love and favour. Later she turned Mohammedan and 
married him. She wanted to secure the throne for her son after ” the 
death of the Sultan, and as a necessary step towards the attainment of 
that object she sought the destruction of Prince Mustapha, the eldest 
son by a Circassian wife. In addition to this the sympathy shown by 
the Jannissaries for Mustapha was undoubtedly the chief reason in 
determining the Sultan to execute him, since only thus could his own 
safety be assured. He was constantly warned by the step-mother of 
a plot to dethrone his father. In 1553 the Sultan marched from Cons¬ 
tantinople to invade Persia, and invited Prince Mustapha to meet 
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him there. The Prince arrived with all pomp and glory to meet his 
father, but when he entered the tent he found not the Sultan but seven 
mutes. The well-known grim ministers obeyed the orders of the Impe¬ 
rial Man-slayer.” The mutes sprang upon him and began the work, 
while the Sultan watched it from an inner apartment of the tent. The 
life of his son was the offering on the altar of his love for his wife and 
for power. 

Another tragedy, that of the death of Prince Bayezid, was still 
more horrible than the last. He rebelled against the Sultan, but was 
defeated and forced to take refuge with the Shah of Persia. The Shah, 
in spite of his promise of protection, delivered the Prince and his 
children to the emissaries of the Sultan. They were executed one and 
all in cold blood by the latter’s order. 

” Affections dear and all the charities of father, son and brother ” 
were sentiments which had no value or meaning with him as a Sultan. 
The story of his brilliant career is written in blood. 

Failure of the Expedition to Malta. 

In addition to these domestic sorrows of Sulaiman, the heaviest 
blow and most humiliating disappointment was the complete failure 
of the expedition against Malta. It was led by the famous Admirals 
Mustapha and Piale, and nobly encountered by the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem under their heroic Grand Master, Da Vallette. The 
Knights had established themselves at Malta on being driven out from 
Rhodes by the Sultan. They knew well the storm that was about to 
break upon Malta, and they exerted themselves to the utmost to im¬ 
prove the defences of their island. The Sultan was urged to an attack 
by the capture of a rich galleon by the Maltese galleys, and because 
he regarded it a sacred duty to rescue the numerous Moslem slaves 
who were held in cruel bondage by the Knights. The Grand Master 
and the Knights of St. John took a solemn oath ” to stand between the 
cross and profanation to the last drop of their blood.” The Ottoman 
fleet appeared off Malta on the 19th May, 1565. The besieged made 
a stout resistance and inflicted very heavy losses on the besiegers. The 
personal bravery of Dorgut, the heavy guns that kept up a shower 
of cannon balls on the walls, and the strength of numbers failed alike 
to breach the walls or break the resistance of the Knights. The siege 
was prolonged till the I Ith of September. Feats of bravery as well 
as acts of wanton cruelty characterised the assaults and at last the siege 
had to be raised. The Sultan had to drink of the cup of humiliation 
and would certainly have taken measures to wipe out the disgrace but 
for the disturbances in Hungary. 
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The Siege of Szigeth : 

The death of Ferdinand plunged the country in a state of civil 
war, and these civil feuds brought the foreigner to her doors. Maxi¬ 
milian II, the Successor of Ferdinand, attacked Tokay and Serenez and 
imprisoned the Turkish Pasha, Mustapha Sokolli. The Sultan deter¬ 
mined to lead the campaign in person against the German Emperor. 
He set out from Constantinople in 1566, borne in a litter at the head 
of the army, being enfeebled by age and illness. He received the 
homage of the young prince Zapolya, and attacked the two strong 
places of Szigeth and Erlan. Count Zriny, “ The Leonidas of Hun¬ 
gary ** and the Governor of Szigeth, with a force 3,200 strong retired 
to the citadel and took an oath never to surrender but to fight to the 
last man and the last gasp. The assaults of the Turks were repelled 
with great loss, but the war-worn Sultan had set his heart on the cap¬ 
ture of Szigeth. Preparations were made to lay a mine and fire the 
principal bastion. The Sultan, however, died suddenly of apoplexy 
in his tent. “ On the morning of the 5th September the mine was 
fired which shattered the bastion and the bright streak of fire might 
have been thought to be the death light of the Great Sultan.** 

His Death : 

A few hours before his death, he had written to the Grand Vizier 
complaining that “ the drum of victory had not yet beat.” The news 
of his death was kept a secret to save a panic in the army. The siege 
of Szigeth was continued and to all intents and purposes under his com¬ 
mand. All except his Grand Vizier Sokolli believed that the Sultan 
still lived. The citadel was stormed and the Jannissaries rushed for¬ 
ward to plunder. Zriny and his brave 600 were overpowered and 
killed. Three thousand Turks perished as the result of the explosion of 
a mine which occurred immediately after the death of Zriny. 

The corpse of Sulaiman was kept embalmed and his signature 
was adroitly counterfeited. Orders were issued in his name, and the 
soldiery was informed that an attack of gout prevented the Sultan 
from appearing in public. This continued till the 24th October, 1566, 
when the Vizier announced that Selim had been enthroned at Cons¬ 
tantinople. The army was now four marches distant from Belgrade 
and had halted for the night in the outskirts of a forest. Readers of 
the Quran were called and the troops assembled round the litter of the 
Sultan, and those who stood on the right of the corpse cried aloud: 

All dominion perishes, and the last hour awaits all mankind.*' Those 
on the left answered: “ TTie ever-living God is untouched by time or 
death." 
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Sultan Selim Khan was proclaimed Sultan of Turkey, while Sulai- 
man’s body was finally deposited in the Great Mosque of Constanti¬ 
nople, the Sulaimaniye, the architectural glory of his reign. 

Sultan Sulaiman 1, the * Magnificent * left to his successors one 
of the greatest empires ever known to history. During the forty-six 
years of his reign he added enormously to it. The Turkish dominions 
in his time comprised all the celebrated cities of biblical and classical 
history, except Rome, Syracuse and Persepolis. Belgrade, Rhodes, 
nearly the whole of Hungary, the Crimea; the great provinces of Mossul, 
Bagdad and Basrah; Yemen and Aden in Arabia; Algiers, Oran and 
Tripoli in North Africa, and a wide extension of Egypt in the direction 
of Nubia were the contributions which he transmitted to his successors. 
Such was the vast heritage which Sulaiman left for his successors. He 
had attained the meridian of glory; the decline was soon to begin. The 
execution of Mustapha, the hope of his father and his people, had 
created a void and the great man had thus himself laid the axe to the 
root of the tree which he had watered with blood. But though his 
conquests did not long survive him, yet his institutions formed the steel- 
frame of the political system of the Turks. 


JYOTl PRASADA. 



CIVIL AVIATION IN INDIA 


Before the War civil aviation in an organised form did not exist. 
The War gave an impetus to aviation and the potential value of air¬ 
craft for commercial purposes began to be appreciated. With the 
cessation of hostilities, the application and extension of the lessons in 
aviation learnt in war to the requirements of peace, have been taken 
up in earnest by all the great powers of the world. The application of 
the knowledge for commercial purposes has not yet been the success 
that it is yet to be. But aviation has surely passed the “ stick and 
sting period of the early pioneers. Spade-work is still going on and 
achievements in the field are sure indications of aircraft being capable 
of creating a new traffic of its own. 

As a ‘ technically practical proposition ’ aviation for its success 
depends upon speed, regularity and safety. No one disputes the speed- 
factor of air transport, and it is this that compensates the business-man 
and the general public for the extra cost over other means of transport. 
The time of transit by steamer and rail between London and the vari¬ 
ous capitals of the Empire, compared with that by air, at a continuous 
speed of 60 miles an hour, for day-and night-flying, will appear some¬ 
thing like the following:— 


Ottawa 
Delhi ... 
Cape Town 
Melbourne 
Wellington 


Distance in miles 
by air. 

3,480 
5,810 
7,740 
... 12,930 

... 13,870 


Time by steamer 
and rail. 
Days. 

10 

18 

17 

34 

44 


Time by air. 

Days. Hours. 
2 10 

4 1 

5 9 

8 23 

9 15 


And it is a matter of topical interest, how new speed records are 
being created. While in September, 1927, the two Americans Brock 
and Schlee flew from India to England, a distance of 5,000 miles, in 
7 days, exactly a year afterwards, in last September, the same distance 
was covered by Captain Barnardo in four-and-a-half days. 

The annual report of the Director of British Civil Aviation for 
the year 1927, shows that during that period there was complete im¬ 
munity from any accident to any fare-paying passenger, and from the 
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inception of the service in 1919, there had been only four accidents 
involving the death of passengers in 6,612,000 miles flown. With 
regard to regularity we can see that, whereas in 1925 one out of every 
five scheduled flights was not completed, in 1927 the ratio improved 
to one in thirteen. True, the regularity and safety of air transport 
cannot at present compare with those of land and water. Still there 
are regular flights being conducted between different towns in Europe, 
a fact which may not be easily comprehensible to us, since we are 
kept more intimately in touch with experimental flights where acci¬ 
dents are more common. When one remembers the fact that the 
first flight in a controlled power-driven machine was only in 1903, and 
the enormous strides made by the science of aeronautics during the 
last decade, one can with some degree of certainty predict as regular 
and safe navigation of the air at no distant date as is the navigation 
by water now. 

The commercial success of any method of transport depends 
upon its load-carrying capacity and economic costs. Up to the present 
the aeroplane has been used for the carrying of mails and passengers, 
which, except in Europe, has not assumed more than national import¬ 
ance. In America even the passengers show some sort of reluctance 
to use this mode of conveyance, though it is reckoned millions of dol¬ 
lars have been saved through the ‘ speeding up of clearances of com¬ 
mercial paper.* Further it is pointed out that by carrying bullion 
between England and France the banks have gained much in interest. 
But in spite of all these the capacity of aeroplanes which are heavier 
than air is limited, and unless dirigible machines become more com¬ 
mon,—perhaps Graf Zeppelin*s flight with a crew of 40 and 29 passen¬ 
gers is only the first achievement of its kind,—air-craft as competitors 
with other methods of transport (but even then it is doubtful whether 
it will take away much from the existing traffic) will not be able to 
take the field in the carriage of heavy goods. However, the following 
figures from German aviation reports speak for themselves:— 


In Marks, Time. 


Berlin 

Fare by Air. 

Fare by Rail. 

Air Mail. 

Rail Mail 

to 


(First class.) 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Munich 

85 

83 

4-20 

9 

Breslau 

30 

25-60 

1-15 

317 

Dresden 

42 

42-40 

2-16 

419 

K6nigsburg 

90 

71 

4'40 

9T0 

Frankfort 

85 

71 

3-15 

6*53 

Paris 

... 160 

106 60 

7-16 

19 
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In 

Marks. 


Time. 

Berlin 

Fare by Air. 

Fare by Rail. 

Air Mail. 

Rail Mail 

to 


(First class.) 

Hours. 

Hours. 

London 

... 190 

147 30 

6-55 

20 

Vienna 

... 135 

85 

3-50 

13-30 

Zurich * 

... 150 

115 

515 

15-12 

Moscow 

... 300 

185 

11 

42 


It is this prohibitive cost which places this method of transport 
outside the reach of the bulk of the people of the country, that has 
led some in India to question the necessity of providing what, after all, 
* would be a luxury at the expense of the taxpayer.’ On the other 
hand, there is no getting away from the fact that civil aviation has 
come to stay, and if it is to be promoted, India like other countries 
ought to have the ‘ artificial stimulant * of Government subsidies. 
And unless India is prepared to take her place among the countries 
which are interesting themselves in the advancement of this form of 
transport, no one need be surprised if this falls into the hands of foreign 
firms and companies, with the result that Indian capital and enterprise 
will be ousted and the effective control in Indian interests over the 
terms of the contracts under which the service will ply will be difficult, 
if not impossible, to achieve. This is how the Memorandum sub¬ 
mitted by the Indian Air Board expresses the matter. 

The subject of aviation was being dealt with, up till the appoint¬ 
ment of the Director of Civil Aviation last year, by a branch of the 
Industries and Labour Department, advised in important matters by 
the Air Board referred to above, and assisted in technical questions, 
and whenever the services of an Officer were required for inspection 
and other purposes, by the Royal Air Force. In November, 1926, 
this Board submitted a Memorandum, and the recent developments 
are to a great extent based upon recommendations contained therein. 
Before we discuss the action taken by Government it will be worth 
while noting some of the factors, more particularly the geographical 
factors, that fit India for the development of this most modern means 
of communication. 

India is a country of * spectacular ’ distances and thus admirably 
suited for the development of aerial transport. ‘ Large commercial 
centres are situated at considerable distances from one another enabl¬ 
ing aerial transport to accomplish valuable savings of time *. It takes 
about a week to reach the North-west of India from the South, and a 
similar period from East to West, and longer if Burma is taken into 
consideration, to which Province even to-day the fastest route is by 
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steamer. Further, in any system of Imperial Air-ways, lndia*s geo¬ 
graphical position is such that she contains the ‘ nodal ’ points for routes 
to the Far East and Australia. Thus looked at from the National and 
Imperial standpoints India's prospects for a competing air-service seem, 
to be very bright. 

The very long distances make essential the introduction of night- 
flying, if airways are to successfully compete with the railways. When 
we remember that this question has been successfully tackled in Ger¬ 
many and America, there is no reason why it should be otherwise 
in India. The meteorological conditions in India,—a further obstacle 
to free aviation, cannot be said to present more difficulties than are 
met with in other countries where aviation has made much better pro¬ 
gress. ‘ The monsoon is not so terrible as people imagine to fly 
through. Storms are more or less local and can be avoided by de¬ 
tours, so stated Mr. (now Sir) Alan Cobham while he was here in 
Calcutta on his test flight in a sea-plane to Australia and back. 

On the analogy of a ship, the successful completion of a journey 
by air may be said to depend on the ground-organisation that is pro¬ 
vided for the port, lighthouses, and wireless and meteorological services. 
It is this that calls for substantial Government help. If the taxpayers’ 
money is to be spent on building up aviation in India, it is only equit¬ 
able that the same taxpayers should get the maximum benefit out of it. 
It was with this aim in view the Memorandum of the Air Board laid 
down the acceptance of the following conditions before granting a sub¬ 
sidy : (I) The Government should construct and equip bases and lease 
them out to a company or levy landing and housing charges as was 
being done by the British Government. (2) The company should be 
registered in India with rupee capital. (3) The company be required 
to afford training and opportunities for employment to Indians in all 
branches of its work. 

The beginnings that we have made are hardly anything. We have 
no pilots.. Our ground-organisation is a subject of constant complaint 
from foreign aviators, who, because we have signed the International 
Air Convention, could not be refused free flight over India. This latter 
fact has at least one good result in that it keeps fresh in our memory 
the achievements of foreigners in aerial navigation, and brings to light 
our own helplessness. And it is such outside influences that have made 
obligatory on the part of Government the provision of reasonable facili¬ 
ties to foreign aviators traversing India, and that urged Government 
to take up the ,question of internal routes. It is now proposed to lay 
down a chain of landing-grounds from Karachi to Victoria Point and 
establish this as an invariable route. 
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Meanwhile, the development in the England-India air-route has de¬ 
cided Government to take some definite steps. It was the original idea 
of Imperial Airways Limited to inaugurate a fortnightly service between 
England and India. But because of certain differences with the Persian 
Government, which is no signatory to the International Air Convention, 
this plan had to be given up. As a result of recent negotiations the 
difficulties seem to (have been removed and Imperial Airways are 
making preparations to begin a weekly service in April next. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India is no party to the agreement between the British Air 
Ministry and Imperial Airways. But the Government of India are 
assisting the service by acquiring an airship-base at Karachi and grant¬ 
ing it free of rent to the British Government and by a grant-in-aid of 
Rs. 4 lacs. 

To enable India to take full advantage of this service internal 
services are necessary, and among these priority is to be given to the 
through-route from Karachi to Rangoon. This route, according to 
present intentions, is to be divided into three sections, Karachi-Delhi, 
Delhi-Calcutta, and Calcutta-Rangoon. As soon as this route has been 
established the air-mail from England will be delivered in Delhi in 
7 days, in Calcutta in 8 days, and in Rangoon in 9 days, as compared 
with 16, 17, and 19 days respectively. The Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly has accorded sanction to Government for call¬ 
ing tenders for operation of the route, though it is not certain when 
the call actually will be issued. Further, from answers to questions in 
the Assembly information is forthcoming that “it is not the intention 
of the Government to float a Rupee Capital Indian Company for the 
purpose of inaugurating an internal flying passenger service. But if 
subsidies are given for establishment of air mail service, they will be 
granted only to companies which have a rupee capital and a majority 
of Indian directors.” That is to say, foreign companies if they are 
willing to work without a subsidy may take it up. I am inclined to 
believe that this is fraught with mischief. Imperial Airways Limited, 
with the British subsidy at their back, may not be unwilling to 
work the internal routes of India. It ought to be understood before it 
is too late, that though the question of subsidy is important the personnel 
and capital of the company is more important. True, for some time 
to come a rupee-capital Indian Company will have to depend on out¬ 
siders for technical advice and piloting. This state of helplessness will 
only be prolonged if outside companies are allowed free play in India, 
and we will have only ourselves to blame if a close monopoly, like that 
of shipping, is built up in the matter of aviation too. It is hoped that 
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not only before granting a subsidy, but before a company is allowed 
to operate our internal routes, the three conditions laid down by the 
Memorandum of the Air Board, and referred to above, will be closely 
adhered to. 

Another definite advance made in the progress of civil aviation 
in India, has been the formation of Aero Clubs, which have done 
much in all countries to popularise flying. In Great Britain, for ex¬ 
ample, there are 13 approved clubs with a total membership of 2,190, 
of which 293 hold licences as civil pilots and 136 have qualified for 
licences for club aircraft (figures for 1927). At present in India there 
are four clubs, one each at Delhi, Karachi, Bombay, and Calcutta. The 
‘ Aero Club of India and Burma * controls the activities of all these 
clubs. According to figures available for the period ending March 3 1, 
1928, there are 103 founder members, 7 patrons and vice-patrons, 219 
ordinary members, 14 associate members and six women members. 
The clubs have been approved by Government and all are receiving 
subsidies, the total amount set apart for a period of three years being 

Rs. 3,21,000. 

The Air Board’s recommendations with regard to the training and 
employment of Indian pilots and personnel are supported by Govern¬ 
ment, and a sum of Rs. 12,000 has also been sanctioned to grant 
scholarships to ten pupils to be trained for three years in civil aviation 
in England for service in the Civil Aviation Department in India for 
four years. Further training that will be necessary will have to be 
taken up by the different companies engaged in working internal 
routes, and, in the words of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee, 
unless the ownership and controlling interest are predominantly Indian, 
this may be found to be extremely difficult. 

A resum^ of the progress—space does not allow here of a de¬ 
tailed examination—will not be complete without a reference to the 
independent activities of some companies in Calcutta and Bombay. 
Some time early this year the Bengal Air Transport Company was 
started as a private company to carry on aviation in all its departments. 
This has now been converted into the Bengal Air Transport, Limited, 
with the intention of extending the advantages of weekly mails from 
England to Assam. In Bombay the Eastern Airways, Limited, has 
been incorporated to establish air services between Bombay and other 
big cities of India. But a great deal remains to be done before 
the schemes take shape. 


V. K. A. MFNON 



MS. URDU DIWAN OF GHALIB, 1237 A.H 


When the present writer was engaged in arranging the Urdu 
poems of Ghalib in chronological order\ he had the opportunity of 
consulting the MS. Urdu Diwan of Ghalib (dated 1237 A.H. or 
1821 A.D.) very kindly lent him by the Government of Bhopal. The 
poet was 24 when this Diwan was transcribed, and if we are to 
believe that he began to write Rekhta or Urdu Verse in his fifteenth 
year, the MS. must contain the productions of the first ten years of his 
literary activity". 

The MS. is preserved in the State Library of Bhopal. Profoundly 
as I respect the kindness with which the volume was sent to me here 
in Hyderabad, 1 could not fail to observe that it had not been kept 
in good condition. The binding had become so loosened that the 
folios could be easily taken out. The cover was there, but only 
served to show that the MS. was once covered properly. 

It is stated by Mufti Anwar-ul-Haq of Bhopal, who had included 
the poems of this MS. in a consolidated edition of Ghalib’s Urdu poeti¬ 
cal works^, that the MS. was originally transcribed for Mian Fowjdar 
Mohammed Khan of Bhopal. The statement is apparently based on 
the following entry on a blank folio (4b) at the beginning of the text 
inserted in the volume some time after binding: 

‘ /Ji 

• iojL 

Opposite to this entry on an accompanying interloping folio of 
the same texture, there is affixed a seal of Mian Fowjdar Mohammad 
Khan dated 1261 A.H. The utmost that can be deduced from this 


^ The chronologically arranged Diwan is now in the press and will appear shortly. 

* Ghalib by S. A. Latif, Hyderabad-Deccan, 1928, p. 21. Also Nuskha^i-Hamidiyya, 
p. 14. Cf. Yadgar-i-Ghalib, Karimi Press, Lahore, 1924, pp. 97-98, 

• Nuskha^-Hamidiyya, 
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is that the MS. was in the Library of Mian Fowjdar Muhammad Khan 
in 1261 A.H. It cannot prove that the MS. was transcribed for him 
some 24 years prior to this date. 

The text of the MS. consists of 75 folios (Ili"x7") supported 
on either side by 4 folios of the same quality (Indian hand-made) as 
of the text. In addition to these 4 folios there are on either side two 
folios (English paper) inserted at the beginning between folios 3 
and 4, and at the end between folios 2 and 3. The text contains from 
10 to II distichs on each page, written in fair nasta*Uq in China ink. 
It begins with four qasickis. Then follow the ghazals, 276 in number, 
and finally I I rubayyat. There is one special title-page for the qasidas 
and one for the ghazals finished in shaded gold. The text has a gold- 
rolled margin throughout. At the end of the text the caligrapher 
subscribes himself thus:— 

jjJluJIjkrC JtiWI ^ 

• ^^ 

The margin of the text is studded with various emendations and 
additions. In certain places fresh ghazals not occurring in the text 
have been added. In a few places several ghazals have been re¬ 
produced from the text. Some of these marginal additions are 
written in fine nastaliq, and some in indifferent shikasta. In several 
places on the margin a small seal of Fowjdar Muhammad Khan d. 
1248 A.H. is affixed—(2.6 cm. x 1.8). 

Of the blank folios coming before the text folio I a has the follow- 

ing scribbled on it; -- in the left hand corner at the top: 

O 

f I 

a letter below this in red ink ^ : further below : 




and close to it in Shikasta 


Fols. Ib, 2a, 2b are left blank. 


On folio 3a begins a letter of Ghalib (?) in be-nuqta Persian written 
in rather indifferent shikasta. TTie letter is not completed on 3a but is 

carried over to 6b, where it is closed with the subscription j 
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The addition of the letter waw in the name here may be noted. As 
stated above, between fols. 3 and 4 come two interloping folios: they 
are pasted on to the adjoining folios of the volume. When the two 
folios were inserted and by whom cannot be ascertained. Of the two 
folios which may be called fols. 4 and 5, 4a and 5b are entirely 
blank. On fol. 4b is noted in fine masta'liq the entry first repro¬ 
duced near the beginning of this article. 

On folio 5a is a large seal of Fowjdar Muhammad Khan, 5.8 cm. 
X 4.5 protected by English tissue paper. The same seal is repeated 
on one of the two interloping folios at the close of the volume. The 
four blank folios which come after the text contain several ghazals 
of the poet not occurring in the text, and at their close the transcriber 
formally indicates that his task is now completed. 

The Editor of the Niiskha-i-Hamidiyya contends that the MS. was 
from time to time sent to Ghalib for the inclusion of the poems that 
he wrote after 1237 A.H. The Mufti Sahib however does not give 
any authority for this contention. He also states that the marginal 
additions and corrections are in the hand of Ghalib himself. As 
mentioned above these additions are in two different hands. The 
present writer has with the help of the experts at the State Record 
Office of Hyderabad carefully examined and compared them with the 
actual letters of Ghalib, and he has failed to find any resemblance 
with the original. Besides, here and there, there are serious 
mistakes of spelling. Such slips can hardly be attributed to so careful 
a writer as Ghalib. Moreover in copying out several ghazals on the 
margin the transcriber has mixed up in an indifferent order distichs 
and hemistichs belonging to other ghazals. Not only that, several 
ghazals have been written more than once although they are to be 
found in the text itself. Also, against various distichs very childish 
remarks have been scribbled. 

In view of these facts, the present writer is inclined to disbelieve 
the theory of the Editor of the Nuskha-i-Hamidiyya. The marginal 
additions are decidedly not in the hand of Ghalib, and are in two 
different hands. In fact at the close of certain ghazals transcribed in 
fair nasta'liq is noted in the same hand the name of one Abdul Ali. 
The ghazals written in the shikasta closely resemble the signature of 
Muhammad Husayn written on the opening blank folio I a. 

Who the two persons were is not known. Possibly they were the 
tutors or literary assistants of Mian Fowjdar Muhammad Khan, who 
might have transcribed on the margin the fresh ghazals of Ghalib as 
they reached their hands from time to time. Indeed in the year 
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1248 A.H., the date of the small seal of Fowjdar Muhammad Khan 
affixed in several places on the margin, Ghalib had compiled a selec¬ 
tion of his ghazals to which he had added a preface in Persian. And 
it is not improbable that the marginal ghazals were transcribed from a 
copy of this compilation of 1248 A.H. 


S. A. LATIF. 


FLEETING THOUGHTS. 

In life 1 have known many things— 

The gold of sun-fire on a hill, 

The joy with which a skylark sings, 

Sea-music when the wind is still; 

The net of stars night weaves around, 

The spell of moonlight in the dusk; 

Sly rodents speeding o’er the ground, 

Blind bats astir, the scent of musk; 

The soft, low lisp of forest streams, 

The glow of worms that shine at night; 

A cottage window pane that gleams, 

An open doorway’s welcome light. 

Alas! But 1 know other things 

That careless eyes have missed, 

A lonely heart where Love ne’er sings 
And two pure lips unkissed. 


LELAND J. BERRY. 



MUTAFARRIQAT 


The Hartog Education Committee has come, and gone. Its 
labours were short but doubtless prolific. Non-official Indian witnesses 
stood down, and not entirely or even mainly because the Sadler Com¬ 
mission had done the work very thoroughly a dozen years before. 
Everyone knows that education can proceed little further for lack of 
funds, and even moderate Indians desire a larger say in the spending 
if more is to be levied beyond the present alleged limit of taxation. 

The problem of the Anglo-Indian engaged a fair share of atten¬ 
tion. His lot is not a happy one, and his vision into the future is not 
clear. Before the Simon Commission representation was made that to 
enable them to adapt themselves to the changing conditions their long- 
existing privilege of extensive employment on the railways should be 
continued to them for yet thirty years. Before the Hartog Committee 
two European educationists specially interested in their community 
urged, one that a central department under the Government of India 
should organise their education, the other that its organisation should 
be provincial, not central. Whatever comes of these representations 
there k none but will welcome these signs of stirring from apathy, for 
their plight to-day is in great part due to their own inaction, to lack of 
direction and not to misdirection. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University would not sacrifice higher 
education for jjrimary. Rightly so, for India is a late entrant into the 
competition of the nations and cannot afford to lose any ground. There 
is nothing in this which would necessarily affect adversely the cause 
of primary education; the latter is one which will gather strength, and 
the riddle of financing it will have to be solved. He wisely emphasised 
the importance of linking up the numerous activities of the University. 
To this none will demur. Economy need not be the only possible good 
resulting; there can also be fuller realisation of the ultimate purpose 
for which all ought to be working. 

TTie circle of European officers in the Educational Service is 
quickly closing in, and in preparation for the new organisation it would 
be well that some lessons should be drawn from the history of that 
Service. It did not attempt some things that it might have accom¬ 
plished. The arts were as good as neglected—though the cause of 
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music at least is no loser thereby for Sir Thomas Beecham is not very 
wide of the mark in his strictures on British music; and Kindergarten 
classes, the designing of school and College furniture and the provi¬ 
sion of interiors and exteriors that would cultivate a sense of beauty 
and reverence fared no better. The fault must not be laid entirely 
at the door of the department, for with appointments to its directorate 
being made from outside its ranks and the loss of certain officers in 
circumstances that need not be recalled it was not to be wondered 
that the department did not feel it was greatly wanted and did not 
have sufficient solidarity to inspire confidence in itself or many others. 


“For the robber there is the gendarme; but for the gendarme, 
who is there? “ aptly interrogates the tall Caucasian driver of horses 
in one of the stories in A. C. Edwards’ lately published ^ Persian 
Caravan, When read after the recent excellent survey of the broad 
field of Islamic activity made by A. Wilson Cash in The Expansion of 
Islam, the tall man’s query recalls the attention to actuality, for one 
might otherwise have too seriously supposed the East rapidly trans¬ 
forming from within outwards. There is admittedly now nothing more 
changeful from day-to-day than the unchanging East of only a few 
yesterdays ago, and none more quick to hustle her than her own folk; 
and Persian social conditions too are a kaleidoscope, if less varied 
and vivid than those of Turkey and Afghanistan. Yet one lays down 
these Persian tales with a wonder whether beneath the surface of that 
romantic land there is an inner urge, and whether a new power on 
the throne is not merely one rebel the less. 

The collection is interesting but not edifying; it carries the 
memory back to that witty and clever characterisation and indictment 
in Haji Baba. There are narratives of nimbleness of wit, and of vena¬ 
lity; of a cheerful catch-as-catch can challenge to fate, inevitable but 
not turgid as in Russian mentality; of the sad spectacle of white men 
who have failed to “ take the strain;” and of a visit to the tomb of 
Omar Khayyam,—a disappointing account but for the yarn told by 
the proprietor of a literal ” hole i* the wall ” tea-house: ” It is related^ 
continued the Proprietor, that Khayyam was fond of wine, and that 
when he had drunk he spoke in rubais. One day, as he was seated on 
a rug on his verandah, with forty jars of wine standing in a row before 
him, there came a wind which blew down the forty jars and broke 
them. Whereupon Khayyam, looking over his left shoulder, whence 
the wind came, recited this rubai ; 
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‘ The wind, which broke my forty kiizehs, filled 
With last year’s vintage, in His wrath He willed; 
Who is the greater sinner, he who drank 
The rare, musk-scented wine— or He who spilled?' 


The ages and the sages have never taken women at their own 
valuation, even when their years far exceeded the one-and-twenty now 
determined by statute to condition wisdom. Ibn Hajar, a Muslim 
theologian with an untiring pen, tells us in one of his many tomes that 
a certain wise man collected traditions of the Prophet, from among 
which he selected 4,000, then of these 400, and of these 40, and of 
these last 4. They were: (I) Put not thy trust in a woman in any 
circumstances; (2) be not the dupe of worldly gear; (3) load not thy 
stomach beyond its capacity: (4) seek not from knowledge what will 
bring thee gain. 


Dean Inge is authority for the statement that the Americans say 
there are three rapid ways of disseminating information: telegraph, 
telephone, and tell a woman. 


The contrariness of human nature discounts economic theory, pro¬ 
vides th» psychologist with a subject for his energo— and other meters, 
and is the generic head in the catalogue for all records having to do 
with man born of woman. Admiral Chambers in Salt Junk, a chatty 
autobiography sub-titled for better explanation " Naval Reminiscences, 
1881-1906,” tells of a visit he paid in 1884 to Paita, a port on the 
Pacific coast of South America ” celebrated as having been taken by 
the great Commodore Anson,” which was ” very healthy in spite of 
complete absence of sanitation. A cemetery had lately been laid 
out. It was desired to inaugurate the opening by an impressive funeral. 
Time slipped away and nobody died. Centenarians continued dis¬ 
tressingly healthy. 

At length those responsible for the ceremony got impatient. They 
sent up the coast to a fever-stricken town and obtained a peon who 
was on the point of death. He was willing to die in Paita in con¬ 
sideration of the promised magnificence of his funeral. He arrived 
whilst we were there, but no funeral took place, for he most incon¬ 
tinently and inconsiderately recovered!” 
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Ordinarily folks are familiar with typical nightmares such as the 
fall from the precipice,—which we have heard is due to the heart 
dropping a stitch in its web of life—the express at the railway crossing, 
the breathless flight; these are the peculiar possession of none. Ap¬ 
parently there are some of a professional nature as well. Admiral 
Chambers tells us of the first time he “ experienced the well-known 
pilot's nightmare, which in my case always takes the form of handling 
a big ship in a channel which gradually becomes more and more res¬ 
tricted until it assumes the proportions of a mountain torrent, through 
which the ship continues to drive, sliding over the rocks in a miracu¬ 
lous way. Almost all navigating officers suffer at times from such 
nightmares. It would make a curious study to collect other specialist 
types of nightmare peculiar to various professions." 


In our last issue we referred to the test made by Asaf’ud Dawlah 
of the tradition as to the alleged baneful effect of the moon's rays on 
linen, and the emerald on the eyes of the snake. A friend who has 
taken some advantage of the far too frequent opportunity of observ¬ 
ing the ways of the crazy female beggars on our Calcutta streets is con¬ 
vinced that as the moon waxes so does their " possession " till their 
devil shrieks and rages. The Admiral has ideas on a subject of 
kindred nature: " Discussing popular fallacies reminds me of the very 
general belief held afloat that sleeping in the bright rays of the moon 
will produce temporary blindness. I have often tried to trace this idea 
to its source or to get a doctor to commit himself to a definite opinion 
one way or the other. I have formed quite a convincing theory of 
my own upon the subject. I believe that moon-blindness was the result 
of incipient scurvy. In early days this disease was always more or 
less latent amongst seamen in the tropics owing to long sea trips and 
bad feeding. The moon's rays certainly have a special influence, per¬ 
haps they are near the violet rays of the spectroscope. Scientists will 
probably laugh at this, but it is certain that fish hung up in the moon¬ 
light will go bad sooner than that which is kept in the dark. Assuming 
that a man in the early stages of scurvy sleeps in the moonlight it does 
not seem unreasonable that his eyesight might be temporarily affected 
by such rays." 


Dickens " on the shelf " counts his friends by numerous thousands 
still, in spite of the charge that student-examinees repeat that he 
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wrote no novels containing psychological studies suited to modern 
taste. But Dickens in the flesh was apparently a most impetuous 
fellow, and of a peppery temper. As a reporter he excelled; as an 
editor he must have been wearing, to say the least. 

That he ever went so far as Walter H. Page, the esteemed am¬ 
bassador of America to Great Britain during the War, does not 
appear. Page was teacher, journalist and editor in turn before he 
assumed a diplomatic role. When editor of the Atlantic Monthly, * the 
highest possible position in American periodical journalism at that 
time he took infinite pains with his contributors. There is a good 
story of a girl who could write, but, in Page's view, used her talent on 
unsavoury subjects; “ he spent many hours in a fruitless effort at the 
girl's reformation.” One day she emerged from his room in tears. 

After her departure Page came out and walked up to the desk of 
an associate. 

” Well,” he said, ” I have tried everything else and now I have 
spanked her. It was disagreeable, but it may do her some good 


Dr. A. T. Schofield in a recent cheery and ” reminiscing ” volume 
entitled Behind the Brass Plate, containing only stories to which he 
gives his medical certificate of soundness, tells one of a Bethnal Green 
cariSenter which may be quoted to illustrate English imperviousness to 
ideas. Being weary of life he ” purchased at the local ironmonger's 
a huge 10" nail and selecting the middle of his forehead, drove it two 
inches into his head with a hammier. Finding nothing, happened, he 
drove it a couple more, but still was disappointed; and in his dis¬ 
appointment came to the receiving-room to have it pulled out. I 
never heard that he experienced any serious after-effects.” 

In the same chapter he tells how when attached to London Hospi¬ 
tal he ” obtained the consent of the staff to engage for the afternoon, 
to the intense delight of hundreds of patients, a capable brass band, 
which played airs they knew and loved till it was dark. I never heard 
of any that suffered in consequence, a very different result from the 
sad disaster recorded at a small Scotch hospital when the pipes were 
played. Only one was reported to be suffering from them, it is true, 
for the rest were dead!” 

If the Doctor tried taking up a collection next time he might 
secure a like result. 
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To Nah—Kah—Wah, the last chief of the Mohawk Red Indians, 
is attributed the following “mixed grill**: When we look back along 
the pathless vista of the future we always see footprints of an Almighty 
hand! 


Dr. A. T. Schofield tells of an up-to-date business firm with which 
he was once connected. The audit revealed that the “ Year of the 
Lord “ had been included in the figures of the returns of revenue! 


Examination Iloivlers (to the renown of Islamia College students) : 
—Jacob was the son of Isaac. He loved indoor games. 


Noah made an arch to be saved from the deluge, and remained 
there with seven pairs of birds. 


lt*8 an ill wind blows nobody any good! Miss Mayo has perhaps 
perpetuated the name of a gentleman who appears to have been pri¬ 
vileged to write his own obituary notice. On page 303 of the third 
impression of her work we find that the appeal of the Muhammadans 
of Bombay Presidency was signed by him as follows:— 

Saiyid Muhi-ud-din 
Trustee of the endowments of the 
Amir-uri’Nisa Begum Sahiba Mosque, 

One who is forgiven! 

The Arabic expression for “ One who is forgiven,** we may state, 
is more usually rendered as “ the deceased or late.’* 


Tales of Childhood — ^The workmen were in the house and the 
family were compelled to make temporary arrangements, which re¬ 
sulted one night in two little brothers being obliged to sleep one with 
his head to the top of the bed and the other with his to its lower end. 
Mother duly put them to bed at the hour when young things ought to 
lay down their innocent heads, and softly stole up to them later to 
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bless them as they slept. To her surprise Baby Bobbie was awake 
and when she asked the reason why, he answered: ** Mummie, 1 can¬ 
not sleep upside down!** 


His cousin Mrs. Clare Sheridan, in her Nuda Veritas, is respon¬ 
sible for a delicious story concerning one who in some respects is of 
the blessed number of those who have never grown up, wizard though 
he may be in keeping Britain solvent. The youthful Winston Churchill 
was fondly attached to the family nurse, “ Everest,** but he sought, 
sometimes anyway, self-expression and once threatened her that if he 
did not get his way he would “ go and worship idols!** 


MY GARDEN. 

Have you watched your garden growing, 
Antirrhinium, larkspurs, pansies ? 

I have. From my eager sowing 
Grown all the beauties of my fancies. 

In my garden roses flaming. 

Old world glories softly shaded, 

All the other ladies shaming, 

Who droop their heads for fear they*ve faded. 
Here*s a fern, and there’s a flower, 

Violet peeping *neath the greening. 

Here a lilac-scented shower. 

There some dainty myrtle leaning, 

Have you watched your garden growing? 
Seen all the tiny leaves uncurling? 

I have. Oh! The joy in knowing 
A green shoot is just unfurling. 

And to-day with smile, rejoicing 
In the great Sun*8 life and power, 

Fanned by breezes, gently voicing 
Strength and growth in every hour. 


JEANNE 



A BEAUTIFUL “PANJSURA” 


The beautiful Panjsura, a page of which is reproduced opposite, 
was recently sent to me for inspection by Mr. Mata Parshad, the well- 
known Art-dealer of Lucknow. As the copy is an interesting specimen 
of fine penmanship, I have thought it advisable to make it known to 
a wider circle of students of Muslim calligraphy. The MS. 
(7i"x4"; comprising 29 folios and written throughout 

in gold, is undoubtedly the work of an expert calligrapher of the I 7th 
century, A.D. The scribe, Abdullah Al-Yazdi, whom 1 have been 
unable to identify, appears to have been a master of Naskhj and it 
would not be surprising if it were discovered that he enjoyed the 
patronage of some royal personage Indian or Persian. The MS., which 
begins with a beautiful ' rnuuiu, is divided into two parts:— 

I. Foil. to 22 (i, comprising the Panjsum proper, with the 

following colophon (which has been reproduced oppo¬ 
site) :— Namaqahu ' Abdullah aUYazdi/' \.e., ’ Abdul¬ 
lah, of Yazd, transcribed it. 

II. Foil, 23h to 29^, comprising ** The Prayers of the Week.” 

The colophon (a portion of which probably containing 
the date of transcription has been erased by some mis¬ 
chievous person), runs as follows:— 

Katabahu ' Abdullah aUYazdi, i.e., ‘ Abdullah, of 

Yazd, transcribed it. 


M. MAHFUZ-UL HAQ, 



Muslim Review 


Plate 



Colophon of a Panjsura Transcribed by 
'Abdullah aUyazdi. 






















REVIEW OF BOOKS 


SIYAR-UL-^MUSANNIFIN, VoL IL By Muhammad Yahya Tanha, B,A,, 
LL.B,, Published by the Jamia-i-Mi1lia-i Islarnia, Delhi. Demy, 
pp. 6^0. Paper covers. Rs. 3-8. 


The rapid strides that Urdu prose literature has made during the 
last 50 years need a chronicler, and one has at last been found in 
Maulvi Muhammad Yahya “ Tanha ** who has displayed considerable 
enthusiasm and remarkable ability in dealing with the subject. He has 
certainly removed a long-felt want, the result of his labours has ap¬ 
peared in two fascinating volumes, of which the second is now under 
review. Of the famous writers treated in this volume, sketches of 
Sir Syud Ahmad and Azad, Nazir Ahmad and Zakaullah, Hali and 
Shibli, Sharar and Sarshar form exceedingly enjoyable and profitable 
reading. Copious extracts from the authors have added to the use¬ 
fulness of the publication. 

R. A. W. 


OBITUARY, 

We regret to announce the sad demise of the late Mr. Abul 
Hasan Muhammad Taiab, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collec¬ 
tor, late Sadar Sub-Divisional Officer, Motihari, District Cham- 
paran. The deceased was only 44 years of age, and leaves 
behind him a widow, two sons and three daughters to mourn his 
loss. His relations with the Moslem Institute were always very 
cordial, and his services from 1908-1910 as Hon. Secretary are 
still recalled with pleasure and referred to in commendatory 
terms. 

His premature death is deeply mourned by our members. 
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The Annual Milad Sharif took place on 22nd. Rabiussani 1347 H., 
i.e., on 7th October, 1928 at 7 P.M. The hall was tastefully deco-* 
rated, and a large number of members and guests attended. The 
official Milad-Khwan of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hydera¬ 
bad delivered a most eloquent and impressive sermon. 
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An Extra-ordinary Meeting of the Oriental Section was held on 
Sunday, the 4th November. 1928, at 8 P.M., when Mr. Anwar Husain 
“ Arzoo ” of Lucknow recited some of his own poetical compositions. 
The meeting was an interesting and enjoyable one. It was presided 
over by Khan Saheb Reza Ali “ Wahshat.** 


A lecture in Urdu was delivered before a crowded audience by 
Mr. Syed Aulad Hossain of Lucknow on “ IsIam-e-Qadim and Islam-e- 
Jadid,** on Saturday, the I 7th November, 1928 at 7 P.M., when Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Yusuf, M.A.. occupied the chair. 


A large and distinguished gathering assembled in the Institute 
hall on Sunday, 9th December, 1928, at 6-30 P.M. to meet Mr. Fazle 
Akbar, B.L., our Ex-Secretary, on the eve of his departure for Eng¬ 
land. Speeches were made eulogising his services as Secretary and 
the programme concluded with music and refreshments. 


A well-attended Extra-ordinary Meeting was held on Tuesday. 
27th November, 1928, at 7 P.M., when Mr. G. F. Malik, M.A., of the 
London Muslim Mission, delivered a lecture on The position of 
Muslims in India.*' Khan Bahadur Asaduzzaman presided. 


An exhibition game of billiards, between our Games Secretary 
Mr. M. M. Begg and Ram Kalawan Shaw, a well-known Indian pro¬ 
fessional, took place in our Hall on Tuesday, 8th January, 1929. The 
scores were as follows:— 

Mr. M. M. Begg ... ... ... 750 Points. 

Ram Kalawan Shaw ... ... 576 ,, 


The Annual Games Tournament commenced on 5 th December, 
1928, and is now in full swing. 


S. AHMAD. 
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TRANSLATION. 

This worn caravanserai which is called the world 

Is the resting-place of the piebald horse of night and day; 

It is a pavilion which has been abandoned by an hundred Jamshyds; 

It is a grave that is the resting-place of an hundred Bahrams. 

Edward Heron-Allen. 

FITZGERALD'S RENDERING. 

Think, in this battered Caravanserai 
Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 

How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his destined Hour, and went away. 




A W'ukU, cunt.'iiiiin^ i\ quatrain <.f ‘I inar-i-KIiayyain,’ iraiiscrihMl hy ‘Abdiir-Rasliid 
ad-1 )aylanii, tii»“ court c.iHii^raphist of Shahjahan. 

(From the orij^inal in thr coll<ation tjf Mr. M. Mahtu/-ul-Hac{, M.A.). 














THE AWAKENING OF ISLAM. 


The history of Islam cannot be studied in fragments. It must be 
studied as a whole. The present is unintelligible without reference to 
the past, and the past is impervious without the understanding of the 
present. TTiat the entire Islamic world of to-day is aflame with ambi¬ 
tions and astir with aspirations no one who knows anything about it 
will for a moment doubt or dispute. To what is this new spirit due? 
Is it, as has often been seriously contended, the entire product of western 
influences or is it the natural evolution of things? That the western in¬ 
fluences have had a very considerable share in this amazing ferment 
is manifestly clear, but to my mind they have been a trifle exaggerated 
and magnified. Even if such influences had not existed to the extent 
they actually do, the changes which mark the Muslim world to-day 
would not have failed to come. Possibly the western influences have 
precipitated the crisis. Human mind cannot for ever remain station¬ 
ary, nor yet the human aspirations sick and palsied. It cannot be 
constrained into rigid forms for all times. It must resist, rebel, seek 
an outlet, shaping itself to the needs of the hour and moulding itself 
to the demands of a growing civilization. And the history of Islamic 
civilization, like the history of any other civilization, is the history of 
this gradual, steady, unfaltering adaptation to the claims of the slowly- 
moving hour-hand of time. Some day this wonderful history will, 
I trust, be told with its rich details and alluring picturesqueness. 
Arabic literature is a magnificent repository, and Arabic histories an 
inexhaustible source for such a work. 

In this sphere Aghani, Ibn Khaldun, and Miskawaihi are guides 
of unsurpassed excellence,—not to speak of a thousand lesser lights 
that Adorn the literary firmament of Islam. But who can forget in this 
connection the admirable services of Von Kremer and Mez? By their 
learning and genius they have made the past a living, moving reality. 
Islamic civilization is unrolled in their pages before the reader in its 
manifold variety and vivid picturesqueness. They are Indispensible 
to a correct understanding of the present problems interesting alike to 
scholar and layman. 

But enough of this here. Let us trace the growth of the ideas 
which have now blossomed forth in full splendour in the Muslim 
Orient of to-day. 
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MUSLIM REVIEW. 


Before taking up those reforms which affect the social domain, 
we shall discuss the political changes of the very first magnitude which 
have recently overtaken Islam. 

The abolition of the Caliphate is the most momentous event of 
modern times. Far-reaching are its consequences and, I maintain, 
consequences for good. Its prolongation till but yesterday demons¬ 
trates how the ideas of a vanished age live and linger long after they 
have spent their force and served their purpose. The Turks before, 
as now, have rendered heroic service to Islam. At the time of the 
dwindling Arab power they gave to it fresh life and activity, and to-day 
they have vindicated as never before the innate strength of Islam to 
rise to the occasion, to remould its spiritual boundaries, to reshape 
its political creed. 

The history of the Caliphate must here be briefly told. The oldest 
Islam knew only of one ruler of the Islamic Empire, the Caliph. But 
soon were seen several rival Caliphs claiming to rule simultaneously, 
and the nearer the Caliphate approached its fall the larger grew the 
number of such independent rulers. Thus they came to hold that the 
co-existence of two (or even several) Imams was legally permissible 
if they did not rule in the same but in different and distant countries. 
Another result of the gradual transformation of the political conditions 
was that the old Arab theory, according to which the Prince forfeited 
the throne by reason of irreligion and godlessness, was insensibly 
shelved, and the very opposite view asserted itself, which found a 
staunch champion in Nasafy, who expressly stated that neither vice nor 
unrighteousness would justify the deposition of the Imam. In full 
possession of their temporal power the earlier Caliphs rarely relied upon 
the spiritual aspect of their dignity, and liked to act like temporal 
potentates; but the later ones, the more they lost their political power, 
the more they sought to encircle themselves with the halo of an in¬ 
violable religious sanctity. And thus we see that at the time when 
the political authority of the Caliph hardly extended beyond the walls 
of Baghdad, those very princes who had torn from him his fairest 
provinces only felt secure in the possession of their power when the 
Caliph invested them with those lands and granted them his sign- 
manual warrant and conferred upon them high-sounding titles such as: 
Baha-ud-Dawlah; Adad-ud-Dawlah; Jalal-ul-Mulk; Rukn-ud-Din, etc. 
We can only explain this phenomenon by the increasing ignorance and 
growing superstition of the times. Under the Caliph Kadir the 
Buwayhid princes ruled Iraq and Pars under the title of Amir-ul-Omara. 
And yet every one of them sought and obtained solemn investiture 
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from the Caliph. It consisted in the Caliph summoning the officials to 
his palace, receiving the new Amir in solemn audience in their midst, 
attiring him in seven robes of honour, a black turban, and present¬ 
ing him with two arm-buckles and a gold chain. ^ Then he made 
over to him two banners which he with his own hand fastened to the 
spear-staff, and finally got his courtiers to engirdle him with a sword. 
The union of the spiritual and temporal power in the person of the 
ruler, though it prolonged the life of the Caliphate, was not without 
disadvantage. In the earliest days of Islam they could not conceive 
of the separation of the spiritual from the temporal power. In fact 
the governors appointed in their provinces, were not only at the head 
of administration (military, financial and judicial), but were also the 
representatives of the Spiritual Chief of Islam in all matters religious 
and ecclesiastical. They preached every Friday at divine service in 
the mosque, presided at the prayers, and were not only governors but 
also the legates of the High Priest of Religion. 

Very great was the respect and veneration in which the Caliphs 
were held as the Spiritual Chiefs of Islam. And this indeed conferred 
upon them a political power at the time when they possessed no army, 
and had even in their own capital to submit to the tutelage of the 
Seljuks. 1 will here mention a fact chaiacteristic of what has been 
said. When the powerful Seljukian Sultan, Malik Shah, received the 
investiture from the Caliph at Baghdad, he wanted at the conclusion 
of the ceremony to kiss the hand of the Caliph, but this the Caliph 
refused, and offered him his signet to kiss. 

Thus nominally the Caliph still remained the spiritual and tem¬ 
poral head of the largest portion of the Islamic world. In fact, from 
Muktafi II (d. 555 A.H. 1160 A.D.) onward, they even managed to 
acquire great political independence, and to step into the light once 
again as powerful temporal rulers. But the Moguls made an end of 
their temporal power. They took Baghdad and killed the Caliph, his 
two sons and many kinsmen (656 A.H., 1258 A.D.). The importance 
which the religious element conferred upon the Caliph shows itself at 
best in the fact that, though their temporal power perished, their reli¬ 
gious dignity continued unimpaired. 

A son of the last Caliph but two continued the Caliphate in Egypt 
under the protection of the Ayyubides, the rulers there. But a great 
change had taken place. In Cairo the Abbasid Caliphs ruled merely 
as the religious chiefs of orthodox Islam. TTiey exercised no temporal 


' Mez, DU Renaissance Pes I slams, p. 161, note 2. 
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power of any kind, except that they conferred investiture, now reduced 
to a mere formality, upon the Sultans, who for reasons religious or 
political sought it from the Caliphs. 

Thus was completed the separation of the spiritual from the tem¬ 
poral power of the Caliph. The Caliph was the spiritual head,—the 
Sultan, the temporal ruler of Islam. Until the conquest of Egypt by 
the Ottoman Salim, the Spiritual Chief of Islam resided at Cairo with 
the almost meaningless title of the Caliph, or the Commander of the 
Faithful, and under the protection of the temporal sovereign led a 
precarious existence. The last of these is said to have resigned his 
claim in favour of the Turkish conqueror. Upon this the Ottoman 
Sultans rest their claim to the spiritual and temporal sovereignty of 
Islam.* 

We thus see that the Caliph loses in course of time his dual cha¬ 
racter of Sovereign and Pope. He is gradually bereft of all temporal 
power and is eventually left a mere shadow of a shade. He confers 
investiture and high-sounding titles but exercises no real power or 
authority. Power and authority now vest in the Sultan as opposed 
to the Caliph. Thus with the extinction of the Caliphate in 1258 the 
Church of Islam lost its Spiritual Chief, for up to 1258, though ruled 
by independent governors, the individual provinces of the Caliphate 
were yet part and parcel of one empire,—and this by reason of the 
spiritual authority of the Caliph, which was, so to speak, the uniting 
tie. But, with the altered conditions, they became absolute independ¬ 
ent States. Geographical position and the dawning sense of nationality 
determined their growth and defined their boundary. 

Thus in his own dominion every Sultan was an unlimited ruler 
in matters both spiritual and temporal. Not only was he the head of 
the State, but also the high-priest of Religion. Thus it was in Spain 
and Africa; and thus in Arabia and India. In Persia, where the Mogul 
dynasty of the family of Chengiz Khan had founded a vast empire ex¬ 
tending from the Indus to the Euphrates, and even for a time including 
Syria, the first rulers were heathens and Buddhists. They were doubt¬ 
less partial to the Christians and Jews; but, in matters religious, they 
on the whole adopted an attitude of indifference, nay, almost of con¬ 
temptuous tolerance. And yet they kept the supreme spiritual power 
well in their hands, and personally appointed high ecclesiastical digni¬ 
taries. 


• Khuda Bukhsh, Politics in Islam, pp. 319 et seq. (Eng. trans. of the Chapter 
* Staatsidee ds Islams * ip von Kremer’i Qeschichte der herrschenden Ideen des I slams*'). 
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Only in Egypt did the Caliphate continue; but more in name than 
in reality. Thus, in Islamic lands, with the different independent Sul- 
tanats different independent Churches grew up. But, be it noted, the 
temporal and spiritual power remained completely in the hands of one 
man—the Sultan. The vital principle of Islam, the indissoluble union 
of the spiritual and temporal power, one of the oldest and the most 
powerful of Semitic ideas, wherein lay the greatest strength of the Cali¬ 
phate, continued unaffected. But while of yore the temporal power 
had been lodged in the person of the Spiritual Chief, now, in the 
altered state of affairs, though the spiritual and temporal power re¬ 
mained in the hands of one and the same person, it was lodged no 
longer, as in days gone by, in the High Priest of Islam, but in an 
avowedly temporal ruler—the Sultan. However outward this sub- 
ordhmtion of Religion to State, it marks an important stage in the history 
of Islamic civilization. 

This explain the theories of the later jurists which regard descent 
from the Quraish as no longer indispensible for the Imamat and which 
permit every bold adventurer who makes good his claim to be 
treated as the legitimate head of the State. They no longer hold as 
before that there could be but one head of Islam, but they concede 
that several Imams might rule different centres at one and the same 
time. Finally they treat the Imamat no longer as a spiritual hut as a 
temporal institution. 

Thus the stages through which the Institution of the Caliphate 
passed are clear and significant. In its inception the religious head is 
the head of the State; in other words the Pope unites in his person the 
office of the Caesar. And, as such, there could not be in the nature 
of things more than one head of religion and state at a time. This 
principle, in the course of time, is broken in upon and instead of one 
several contemporaneously aspire to and, in fact, dispute the twin- 
headship of the Church and State. The next assault upon the old prin¬ 
ciple is yet more catastrophic. Though the spiritual and temporal 
power continue in one and the same hand, it is no longer centred in 
the hand of the High Priest of Islam but in that of an avowedly tem¬ 
poral ruler, the Sultan. Religion is subordinated to the State and thus 
a long long step forward is taken in the direction of reform and progress. 
And finally, the last stage is reached when publicists such as Ibn Khal¬ 
dun and Mawardi set the Imamat down as a purely temporal institution. 

Thus the reform or the revolution, affected by Kamal Pasha, is 
not, as is erroneously assumed, a reform or revolution effected under 
the inspiration of the West, but is the final fruition of purely Islamic 
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ideas long struggling into supremacy. The abolition of the Caliphate 
on the 3rd of March, 1924 is the natural culmination of events long 
moving in that direction. 

It constitutes a land-mark in the history of Islam. It ends a 
fiction; it ushers in modern as opposed to mediaeval ideas; it lays the 
path open for the development of nationalism; and finally, it removes 
once and for all the embargo upon liberalism. For it is incompatible 
with the spirit of modern times to set up or to yield implicit obedience 
to a religious chief whose weapon is naught but God-vested authority 
and whose appeal is naught but to His immutable decrees. Such a 
chief can only marshal the forces of darkness to combat the light of 
reason I 

The Turks have once again rallied to the cause of Islam. In the 
past they rescued the tottering empire of the Arabs and to-day they 
have revived the fading glory of Islam. 

The abolition of the Caliphate will, indeed, endure and per¬ 
manently endure to the entire benefit of Islam. It will fashion for 
Islam a new sense of unity, founded not upon fiction but truth—a 
unity based upon cultural traditions and material interests. With full¬ 
est consciousness has Islam realized that its future lies in its powers of 
cohesion and solidarity. It has further realized that that solidarity 
should draw its strength and sustenance from a scheme of things, real 
and vital, and that scheme is naught else save that of Nationalism and 
Nationalism, pure and undefiled. 

Every nation, within its bosom, must be its own architect, work¬ 
ing out its own destiny, fulfilling its own mission, unaided and un¬ 
interfered with by others. Independent and free from extraneous 
control or domination, the tie of Islam will bind them all, weaving 
them into one powerful confederacy, stirred by the self-same ambition 
to win for Islam and her representatives their rightful place among 
the modern nations of to-day. That such is the trend of events is clear 
to all who seriously scan the political horizon. And sheer necessity 
and instinct of self-preservation have put Islam on the defensive. The 
East has awakened to the danger which threatens its political existence 
and this danger can only be effectively met by appropriating and using 
the weapons forged in the West. Constantinople, Cairo, Kabul, 
North Africa India—wherever the cry of the Muezzin is heard—the very 
very same phenomenon meets the eye: Western education, Western 
methods, good or evil; Western principles of agitation, open or secret; 
even Western social customs, serious or gay, and last but not least the 
strident, and ever more strident, call for Freedom and self-determination. 
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. But the wave of Westernism sweeping as it is to-day in full force 
over the orient, has not weakened, impaired, or destroyed Islam. Islam 
stands erect, four-square to the winds that blow. It may sound 
strange but it is none the less true, that Western influences and Western 
experiences, instead of weaning us away, draw us closer and yet closer 
to Islam. And what is the secret of this wonderous hold ? To the 
savage and the savant Islam appeals with equal force; for there is 
nothing in Islam to hamper or to impede the forward step of man. Free 
from theology and priest-craft it imposes no rigid code of law. Destitute 
of rituals and ceremonials it leaves its votary a perfect and free hand 
in worship and devotion. In its essence splendidly democratic it gives 
the freest and fullest scope to the genius of man. The Qur’an, instead 
of being a stumbling-block to advancement, is a book, brimming with 
counsels of perfection for all times and all peoples. It does not 
restrict but widens the charity of man. The fleeting must however be 
disengaged from the permanent and the necessity of the hour must 
not be sacrified to an obsolete edict or to the dictates of a temporary 
measure. In one of the four orthodox secs, the one linked with the 
name of Malik Idn Anas, the Maslaha, utilitas piiblica or the common 
interest, was recognised as the normal point of view in the application 
of law, and it was accordingly permitted to deviate from the normal 
law if it could be shown that the interest of the community demanded 
a different decision from that given in the law. And significant indeed 
is the important utterance of the highly esteemed theologian Al-Zurkani 
(d. 1,122/1710 in Cairo), who, in a passage in his commentary on the 
code {Muwatta) of Malik, distinctly asserts “that decisions may be made 
in the measure of new circumstances. “ There is nothing strange “ he 
concludes “ in the view that laws must accommodate themselves to 
circumstances.” 

Such is the true spirit of Islam! Universalism is its key-note, unity 
of God its sole slogan; brotherhood of man its cardinal tenet; a will to 
conquer its refreshing inspiration. The rest is the creation of theology 
and not the essentials of Islam. 

And such is the Islam of the modern Muslims, the true Islam of 
the Prophet. And this Islam has donned modern armour and is 
determined to do battle for its safety. The rallying-point now is not 
the glory of Allah and the extension of his spiritual kingdom, but the 
rallying-point is the security and safety of its very existence. Islam 
has grasped the Western policy and has no illusions about the Western 
aims. 
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Let U8 listen to Mr. Wilson Cash®: 

** We may over-emphasize the disintegration of Islam if we study 
only the influence of the West upon Moslem life. We may exaggerate 
Arab Moslem strength if we judge twentieth-century conditions by 
events of the seventh century, but we cannot overestimate the import¬ 
ance of the Moslem world finding common ground in a new patriotism 
which is setting out to withstand and overthrow western domination. 
The Moslem world is learning western ways not because it loves the 
West, but only because it sees in Westernism the one way of counteract¬ 
ing the domination of Europe over Moslem lands. Thus with nation¬ 
alism among youth there is growing stronger and stronger a deep 
distrust of the West and a determination to live their own lives, not 
only socially freed from the traditions of the past, but also unfettered 
by all western control. 

Mr. Felix Valyi echoes the voice of young nationalists in their 
attitude to the West when he says: 

“ With the object of ensuring the greater comfort of the white race 
two-thirds of humanity have been reduced to economic slavery. 

The Moslem world is demanding veciferously what it terms “ the 
legitimate rights of man, the laws of nations on a basis of equality of 
treatment 

This race antagonism is not one of many problems, it is rapidly 
becoming in the Moslem world the problem. We have noticed the 
cleavage between Turkey and the rest of Islam on account of Turkey’s 
anti-Moslem legislation; but the startling fact remains that, however, 
divided Turkey may be from Cairo or Aligarh in matters of religion, 
the whole Moslem world is ready to unite with Turkey in a common 
struggle against the aggressions of the West. Europe is accused of a 
policy of plunder, and not without some cause. Events since the war 
have convinced Islam that Europe does not play the game. The Arab 
kingdom from Damascus to the Hedjaz has not materialized. The 
Druses, goaded by the misrule of French officers, have revolted; and 
a situation that at one time was capable of solution has embittered still 
further the relations between Islam and Europe. Abd-el-Krim’s war 
in Morocco was significant in that he succeeded in holding at bay two 
European powers for so long a period. 

The Balfour declaration in Palestine and the division of Syria and 
Palestine between France and England gives the Arab the impression 
that these two countries are exploiting their land for European ends. 


* The Expansion of Islam, pp. 256 - 7 . 
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For these and other causes the Moslem world has decided that Europe 
is inimical to its best interests. The youth of Islam to-day is thinking 
in terms of politics more than religion. He is often far more interested 
in his nation’s welfare than in the spread of Islam. The solidarity of 
Islam is not a question of caliphate, or the sheriah (religious law), but 
almost entirely a matter of political unity in the face of the West.” 

The movements that have marked the history of modern Islam are 
as much the outcome of internal as of external influences but the sheer 
instinct of self-preservation has steadied their purpose, quickened their 
steps, ensured their success. 


S. KHUDA BUKHSH. 


THE POET. 


Think not I write in a haven shut apart 
From ordinary beings. Why! I see each heart 
Better than it sees itself in the course of life 
Through which it pants in the scorching heat of strife. 

I 'wander in your midst and live in heaven. 

And see you idly gaze upon the leaven 

Which I give to this world of sordid, battered things. 

My words, my thoughts, to add to that which rings 
In the mind of the great; to the heart of the poorest child 
Mayhap my words have security beguiled. 

Ye multitudes! Scorn not my setting forth 
Of the simplest things that, written, may henceforth 
Live in the hearts of a future race of men 
Who, kinder than ye people, nod again. 

And, smiling, may say ” Ay, he lived long. 

And lives he still in hearts, combined with song.” 


JEANNE 
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Mustansir received Hasan with the honour which his merits, rather 
than his status, deserved. He was a man of genius and rapidly made 
his mark. The Egyptian nobles became jealous. Hasan never attended 
the Court but his influence began to count in the succession-question 
which arose soon after his arrival. The nobles supported the younger 
son of Mustansir, Mu8ta‘li, and Mustansir was also inclined to the same 
side. But Hasan, true to his principles, backed up the eldest son, 
Nazar, also known as Mohammad. ** Divinity ** descended by primo¬ 
geniture or it could not descend at all! So Hasan’s Egyptian career 
was doomed. The hostile nobles made up their mind to imprison him 
in the fort of Wamyat, and when this design was frustrated by the fact 
that the battlements of the impregnable fort crumbled down without 
any cause—a sure sign of Hasan’s innocence!—they put him in a 
Christian boat bound for a Christian shore and got rid of him and his 
inflexible principles for ever. He had stayed in Egypt for a year and- 
a-half. But Hasan’s star was not destined to set so early. After a long 
and stormy voyage, during which Hasan alone retained his presence 
of mind, contrary winds drove the boat to Syria and he landed safely 
at Halb. Far from being disillusioned by his Egyptian rebuff, Hasan 
had high hopes for the future. Nothing could be more false than the 
personal ambition attributed to him by his orthodox critics. He cared 
only for “ the cause.” In distant Africa he had seen a civilised, strong 
and tolerant Empire governed by the Imam. Why could not Persia 
also be brought within its sway. The thing could be done and he was 
going to do it; the political regime of the Turks would end along with 
the religious predominance of the orthodox and Persia would be res¬ 
tored to the Family of the Prophet, whom it adored! But Malik Shah’s 
empire, then at its height extended from Antioch to Kashghar; its 
treasury was filled with the revenues of a dozen provinces and it could 
put four hundred thousand men in the field. The poor missionary had 
nothing but his faith to support him. He had to work in secret and the 
next four or five years of his life were spent in an untiring propaganda. 
His activities did not escape the vigilant eyes of Nizamul Mulk and 
stern orders were issued to the governors directing them to capture 
Hasan wherever he could be found. This was probably the first con¬ 
tact between the astute statesman and the no less astute zealot, who 
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were henceforth thirsty for each other’s life. Hasan kept wandering 
in the Persian provinces east of the Great Desert, eluding the spies of 
the government and organising his small but increasing number of 
followers. At Isfahan, it is said, he was cordially entertained by a 
friend of his, Rais Abul Fazl, and inspired by the latter’s hospitality 
confessed to him the ambition of his heart. “ If I had but two loyal 
comrades I would overturn the empire of their Turkish shepherd.” 
Abul Fazl concluded that the mind of his illustrious guest had been 
unhinged by his sufferings and trials and at evening time he had sherbets 
and several medicines calculated to cure hypochondria placed before 
his guest. Hasan was annoyed and departed in high dudgeon. 

Hasan’s first signal success was the capture of the impregnable 
fort of Alamut in the Jibal Province, north of Qazwin, after a blood¬ 
less revolution (1090 A.D.). He had settled somewhere near Qazwin 
and was devoting himself as usual to study, propaganda and prayer. 
Hasan Qaini, one of his lieutenants, went to the fort in disguise and 
began enrolling members into his sect. Mahdi, the Saljuq Kotwal of 
the fort, got wind of his activities. But he made the mistake of trying 
to be too clever and feigned adherence to the Ismaili doctrine in order 
to unearth the plot. But Hasan Qaini’s supporters grew apace and 
Mahdi was * hoist with his own petard*. He ventured, indeed, one morn¬ 
ing to declare that the fort belonged to the Sultan, and ordered out 
all Ismailis. But they collected together at the gates, and after long 
argument prevailed on him to let them in again. It was a blunder. 
Once inside the gates they refused to go out again and insisted on 
admitting Hasan also. The latter gave Mahdi a present of three 
thousand gold dinars and packed him off. ” Mahdi’s name ” adds 
the historian, ” was thus recorded for ever in the roll of fools.” The 
heretics had at last found an asylum in Persia. Hasan spared no 
labour in strengthening the defences of the fort and promoting agricul¬ 
ture in the neighbouring country of Rudbar, which he brought under 
his sway. A body of missionaries under Hasan Qaini was sent to 
spread the faith and capture the forts of Kohistan. Seljuq officers 
were immediately ordered to operate against Hasan and the garrison 
was reduced to straits, while another Seljuq army besieged Hasan 
Qaini in the fort of Moinabad. Hasan defended himself bravely and 
increasing troubles at the Seljuq court prevented his enemies from 
concentrating their strength. Nizamul Mulk, who had been dismissed 
at the instigation of Turkan Khatun, was assassinated by one of Hasan’s 
fidais, and Malik Shah died soon afterwards. 
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The war of succession, that followed Malik Shah*s death, gave 
Hasan time to breathe, while the defection of Rais Muzafiar to his 
side added the strong fort of Kurd Koh to his little principality. He 
had now a firm footing in the provinces of Jibal, Mazandran and 
Kohistan. His great instrument of warfare, which he used relentlessly, 
was the a8sa8sin*s dagger and no orthodox prince, politician or priest 
who ventured to lead a campaign against Hasan escaped the unerring 
dagger of his assassins. In 495 A.H. another lieutenant of Hasan, 
Kia Buzurg Umid, succeeded in surprising the fort of Lamistar and 
governed it on behalf of his chief for the next twenty years. Moham¬ 
mad bin Malik Shah, who ascended the Saljuq throne in 1104 A.D., 
considered it his duty to launch a campaign against the ‘ heretics.* 
An army commanded by Ahmad son of Nizamul Mulk laid waste the 
cultivated fields of the Rudbar * heretics,* while a second force under 
Nushtigin sat down before the forts of Alamut and Lamistar, deter¬ 
mined to reduce them by the slow process of starvation. The siege 
dragged on for a year and the forts were about to fall when the timely 
death of Sultan Mohammad once more saved the * heretics * from their 
imminent fate. The besieging armies melted away and the * heretics ’ 
came out of the forts to plunder their baggage. With the accession 
of Sultan Sanjar the struggle recommenced and the imperial armies 
were sent to Kohistan, where Hasan's lieutenant, Hasan Qaini, had 
captured a number of forts—Tabs, Tus, Kain, Khevo and Khusf. TTie 
Sultan started against Alamut in person, but one morning he found a 
dagger fixed in the ground near his bed. Attached to it was a written 
message: ** Sultan Sanjar, Beware! Had not thy character been res¬ 
pected, the hand that stuck this dagger into the hard ground could 
have with greater ease stuck it into thy soft bosom.** Whether from 
fear or policy, the Sultan made peace. The * heretics * were not to 
enrol new converts, or build new forts or purchase any more war- 
material. But their authority over their own territory and forts was 
acknowledged. Alamut was now a regular state. 

The great revolutionist's career was drawing to a close. With 
the relentless logic of his character he proceeded to put both his sons 
to death, the elder for being implicated in the assassination of Hasan 
Qaini and the younger for having succumbed to the temptation of 
drink. He had never pretended to any higher office than that of a 
Dai or Provincial Representative, and he seems to have drawn con¬ 
solation from the fact that the death of his sons would rid him for 
ever of the vulgar ambition of founding a princely dynasty. TTiough 
he lived for thirty-five years after the capture of Alamut, he never 
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came out of the fort and only twice did he cross the threshold of his 
house. The state he had founded consisted almost entirely of hill- 
forts scattered all over the provinces of eastern Persia between the 
territories of the Seljuq Empire. For a propagandist state such a dis¬ 
tribution of territory was no doubt useful. From his secluded house 
in Alamut, Hasan kept the whole of Persia in constant terror. No one, 
eithe’r before or after him, has practised assassination on so extensive 
a scale. How he reconciled his conscience to such a programme, it 
is difficult to say. But it must not be forgotten that his was a revolu¬ 
tionist’s conscience, and the community for which he was fighting had 
been remorselessly persecuted for generations together. Known to the 
Crusaders as the ‘ Old Men of the Mountain,’ the chiefs of Alamut 
were equally feared in east and west as the masters of fearless assassins. 
The story of their mock-Paradise is well known. “ The Old Man,” 
says the traveller Marco Polo in 1252, “had caused a certain valley 
between two mountains to be enclosed and had turned it into a garden, 
the largest and most beautiful that ever was seen, filled with every 
variety of fruit. And there were runnels flowing with wine and milk 
and honey and water; and numbers of the most beautiful damsels in 
the world. For the Old Man desired his people to believe that this 
was really Paradise. Now no man was allowed to enter the garden 
save those whom he intended to be his ashishins. . . . Then he would 
introduce them into his garden, some four or six or ten at a time, 
having first made them drink a certain potion which cast them into a 
deep sleep, and then causing them to be lifted and carried in. When 
therefore they awoke and found themselves in a place so charming, 
they deemed that it was a Paradise in very truth. ... So when the 
Old Man would have any prince slain, he would say to a youth: ‘ Go 
thou and slay so and so; and when thou returnest my angels shall 
bear thee to Paradise!* ’* Such vulgar trickery, though it may have been 
practised on one or two occasions, will not explain the heroic sacrifice 
of the dais, whose main inspiration, apart from their hatred of the 
orthodox, was their belief in the Imam as ‘ living prophet * and their 
hope of a righteous reorganisation of the world through his advent. 

In May 1124, Hasan, feeling the approach of death, called his 
most senior officer, Kia Buzurg Umid, from Lamistar and appointed 
him his successor. Didar Ali, the revenue officer and director of pro¬ 
paganda was also associated with him. They were to hold the prin¬ 
cipality ‘ in trust till the Imam came to his own,’ an ominous phrase. 
Kia Buzurg followed the foot-steps of his master as closely as possible 
and the twenty-four years of his government were marked by a steady 
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increase in the power and influence of the hereties. In 1127 A.D. 
Khwajah Nasihi Shahristani. an envoy sent by Kia Buzurg to the Court 
of Sultan Mahmud Seljuqi, was put to death along with his companions 
by the mob of Isfahan, and since the Sultan refused to punish his mur¬ 
derers, Kia Buzurg retaliated by killing some four orthodox citizens of 
Qazwin. In 1129 A.D. the heretics attacked Gilan, where one Abu 
Hashim Alvi had laid claims to the Imamat and abused the Ismailis. 
He fled away at their approach but was captured and burnt alive. 
Nor was the period lacking in illustrious victims of the assassin's 
dagger, the chief of them being the Abbaside Caliph Mustarshid Billah, 
a son of the Ismaili Caliph Musta'li, and the famous Qazi Abu Said 
Harwi. Three days before his death, Kia Buzurg appointed his son 
Mohammad to succeed him. Mohammad ruled for twenty-five years 
without deviating from the traditions of his father. Rashid Billah, son 
of the murdered Caliph Mustarshid, marched from Baghdad to revenge 
his father’s death. But he fell at Isfahan and was murdered by four 
fidaiSt The dastardly exploit was celebrated at Alamut and for full 
seven days the drum was beaten in joy. 

Mohammad's son Hasan, who ascended the throne in 1173 A.D., 
put forward claims to the Imamat. Hasan Sabbah, while acknowledg¬ 
ing Mustansir had refused to acknowledge the latter's younger son, 
Musta'li, who succeeded him on the Egyptian throne. The true Ima¬ 
mat according to him went to Mustansir’s eldest son, Nizar and his 
descendants, whose followers are therefore known as Nizariats. Thus 
on Mustansir’s death the Imam again became ‘ veiled.’ Hasan Sabbah 
and his two successors while calling themselves the Imam's Agents, 
had no real Imam behind them and kept hoping against hope that one 
day a legitimate descendant of Nizar would arise to claim his patrimony. 
Hasan son of Mohammad, generally known as Ali Zikratul Islam, thought 
it worth while to lay claim to the vacant Imamat. In a question so 
perplexing a Shia historian is the safest guide®. “ Hasan used to drink 
wine in secret, and those who believed in him considered that drunken¬ 
ness and grave sins were the two sure signs of the promised Imam." 
He had been tactless enough to put forward these claims in his father’s 
life-time. Mohammad was quite unlettered, but Hasan had received 
a decent education in philosophy and theology and seemed a scholar 
of eminence by the side of his father. " The common people began to 
believe that Hasan son of Mohammad was the Imam whose advent 
Hasan Sabbah had foretold. The number of his followers kept in¬ 
creasing and he encouraged them in their beliefs." But the old chief 
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was not prepared to tolerate any new-fangled doctrines. He sum¬ 
moned his son's follpwers and declared aloud: " Hasan is my son and I 
am not the Imam but only one of his dais (Representatives). He who 
claims anything more is an infidel and a sinner." Hasan was forced 
to recant while some two hundred and fifty of his followers were put 
to death and another two hundred and fifty were expelled from the 
fort.. " So long as Mohammad lived, things were quiet. But when 
Zikratul Islam came to power, he strove to relax the rules of Shari'at 
and never punished anyone for the commission of secret or public 
sins. Consequently immorality increased and false doctrines gained 
ground." Finally he called a great assembly on the plain of Musalla 
at the foot of the Alamut hill on Ramzan 17, 559 (1164 A.D.) and 
after mounting the pulpit began to suggest erroneous doctrines to his 
followers. He had, he said, received a secret message from the Imam: 
" He had opened the gate of mercy for his believers and exempted 
them from the restrictions of the Shariat^ so that the minds of his chosen 
creatures {'ibad) may no longer be disturbed by the command, * Do 
this ’ and ‘ do not do that * They had reached perfection (qtamat).” Next 
he read a Khutba, in Arabic, which he said had also come from the 
Imam, to this effect: " Hasan son of Mohammad son of Buzurg Umid 
is my Caliph, Dai and Missionary (hujjat). My followers must obey 
him in all religious and secular matters. His orders are my orders; 
they must not deviate a hair's breadth from his command. And they 
are to know that their Imam has been kind to them and enabled them 
to attain to God Almighty." He then descended from the pulpit, and 
after food had been served to those who were present, he ordered them 
to sing and enjoy themselves. " To-day," he said, " is your Eid of per¬ 
fection." Ever since then the ‘ heretics * celebrate the I 7th of Ram¬ 
zan as the Eid of perfection {Eid-i-qiamat) and give themselves up on 
that day to jollity and fun. The following verse was inscribed on a 
slab at Alamut: " TTie tumult of the Shari'at has been removed through 
divine assistance by the lord of the age, Ali Zikratus Salam. . ." 
When Hasan committed these heinous acts, infidelity began to prevail 
in Rudbar and Kohistan and the designation of * heretics was applied 
to the Ismailis. Even Hasan's predecessors, who had strained every 
nerve to enforce the shariat, lost their reputation and good name. 
Though in* his Khutba of the 17th Ramzan Zikratul Islam* had called 

^ By orthodox Persian writers the * heretics ’ are styled Malahidah, Zindiq, Fasiq 
and a host of similar uncomplimentary epithets. The English word ‘ heresy ’ has, fortu¬ 
nately, "been divested of its evil odour in these days. 

' He is also sometimes called Zikratus Salam and Zindatus Salsun. 
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himtelf «on of Mohammad son of Kia Buzurg, yet in his lawless firmans* 
which he sent to every part of his dominion, he often, either by im¬ 
plication or directly, claimed to be a descendant of Nizar son of the 
Caliph Mustansir. Thus he wrote to Rais Muzaffar, his governor in 
Kohistan: “ I swear that 1 am to-day the deputy (Khalifa) of God on 
earth and Rais Muzaffar is my deputy in Kohistan. The people of that 
territory ought to obey him and consider his orders to be my orders.’* 
The * heretic * Rais read the “ firman from the pulpit while the audience 
expressed its delight by drinking, singing and beating their drums at 
the feet of the pulpit. Infidelity and sinfulness were now openly prac¬ 
tised. . .** It was even said that a year after Mustansir*8 death, one 
Abul Hasan brought a child, who was the legitimate descendant of 
Nizar, to Alamut. The child, of whose descent Hasan Sabbah alone 
was aware, was brought up in village near the fort and married on 
attaining to puberty. Zikratul Islam was not the son of Mohammad 
but of this scion of the Fatimid Caliphate, his mother having secretly 
exchanged him with Mohammad’s child without any one having dis¬ 
covered it. * Moreover,* adds the Shia historian, * as it is the belief of 
the Ismailis that every action of the Imam is not only permissible but 
laudable, some of them openly declare that the Imam brought by Abul 
Hasan cohabited with Mohammad’s wife and thus Zikratul Islam was 
conceived. In short the Nizariat have uttered abundant nonsense about 
Zikratul Islam and his creed. They call him the * Lord of Perfection * 
and his creed the * Mission of Perfection (da^wat-i-qiamat). It is their 
false belief that the Day of Resurrection will come when men have 
attained to perfection and the restraints of Shariat, have been removed; 
and as during the period of his Imamat people had attained to God, 
Zikratul Islam ordered the law of the shariat to be laid aside. God 
protect us from infidelity and shamelessness!” When Zindatus Salam’s 
innovation exceeded all limits, his wife’s brother, who was a descend¬ 
ant of the royal family of Buwaih and whose inner mind was adorned 
with faith, assassinated him with a dagger in the fort of Lamistar in 

1166 A.D. 

Zikratul Islam's son, Mohammad, who ascended the throne at the 
age of nineteen and reigned for forty-six years, went even beyond his 
father in his pretensions to the Imamat. He had, or claimed to have, 
a profound knowledge of philosophy and science and considered him¬ 
self superior to everyone in these subjects. His greatest critic, how¬ 
ever, arose in the bosom of his own family. Jalaluddin Hasan, the 
eldest of his many sons, sincerely believed in the orthodox creed and 
detested the new-fangled doctrines of Alamut. Relations between 
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father and son became so strained that the latter came to the court in 
full armour and was dependent for his safety on a section of the 
Ismailis whom he had won over to his views. On ascending the throne 
in 1210 A.D..» Jalaluddin put a stop to all Ismaili ceremonies and began 
to enforce the shariat of the orthodox. Mosques were built in every 
village and orthodox Imams were appointed to lead the congregations 
in prayer. Messengers were sent to all Muslim princes to inform them 
of his conversion and they cordially welcomed him as a full-blooded 
member of their community. The Abbaside Caliph An-Nasir-li-Dinillah 
was also acknowledged. Alamut was no longer considered a prin¬ 
cipality of outlaws. The Muslim world heaved a sigh of relief. 
But the orthodox citizens of Qazwin, who had been vigorously fight¬ 
ing the * heretics ’ from the time of Hasan Sabbah, still pretended to be 
sceptical. Jalaluddin invited their leading citizens to Alamut and in 
their presence consigned the writings of Hasan Sabbah on the doctrines 
of the Ismailis to the flames. He did not even refrain from heaping 
curses on the heads of his departed ancestors. There could be no 
doubt about the sincerity of his convictions. His mother, a pious old 
lady, even started on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and when she reached 
Baghdad the Caliph ordered her standard to take precedence of the 
standard of all other princes. Jalaluddin was wise enough to send a 
timely letter of submission to Chengiz Khan when the latter invaded 
Turkestan. He died in 1221, when the Muslim world was passing 
through the tortures of the Mongol invasions. He may have been 
poisoned. 

Jalaluddin’s conversion is an interesting episode in the history of 
the ‘ heretics.’ He was their Imam and they were bound to believe 
him if he said that heresy was an error; when he ordered them to 
become orthodox, it was their duty to obey. But Jalaluddin’s orders 
were only binding during his life-time and his successor could again 
play hide and seek with the convictions of his subjects, who believed 
him to be infallible and divinely inspired. This is actually what hap¬ 
pened. Jalaluddin’s son. Alauddin. who ascended the throne at the 
age of nine, began by killing all who were suspected of poisoning his 
father. There were traits of insanity in his character and this early 
accession to power thoroughly demoralised him. ‘ As the Ismailis 
make no distinction between the Imam’s childhood, youth and old age, 
and hold that whatever he does at every stage of his life is absolutely 
correct, the officers of the state executed his orders without any devia¬ 
tion.’ The young prince grew up to be a man of low and vulgar 
tastes. He gave himself up to morbid pleasure; the breeding of sheep 
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was the highest intellectual recreation within his reach. In the fifth 
year of his reign he opened a vein without the advice of a physician 
and this loss of blood further deranged his mind. He grew into a 
regular maniac. That Alauddin should cancel the religious regula¬ 
tions of his father and restore his subjects to * heresy * was not for them 
a matter of regret. The principles of orthodoxy had not taken deep 
root among them. But Alamut became a veritable hell. Alauddin*s 
malady increased but no one had the courage to say a word to him 
about it. The affairs of the state fell into disorder but officers who 
ventured to give a word of warning were instantly put to death. Ismaili 
doctrines seem to have provided no remedy against an insane Imam, 
and the devoted followers had perforce to believe that there was ins¬ 
piration in his insanity. So Alauddin, who should have been decently 
veiled, governed for thirty-five years * till the state, the treasury and 
the people were completely ruined.* Matters were made still worse 
by the problem of succession. Alauddin had himself appointed his 
eldest son, Ruknuddin Khurshah, as his successor, but in 1255 A.D. 
he changed his rniiid and wanted to bestow the succession on a younger 
son. This his followers refused to accept. Ruknuddin, in imminent 
danger of his life, was planning to fly away when an assassin’s arrow 
put an end to his father’s life. 

But Ruknuddin Khurshah did not long enjoy the power he had 
obtained by becoming an accomplice in the murder of his father. At 
the Mongol Qupriltain of 1255 Halaku, the youngest brother of the 
Emperor Mangu Khan, was appointed to complete the subjugation of 
Persia. Misur Noyan, the Mongol governor of Hamdan, advised 
Khurshah to dismantle his forts and present himself before Halaku. 
Khurshah was in no position to resist. The assassins never had a strong 
army in the field and the Mongols were past masters in the art of 
sieges. Khurshah hesitated, prevaricated and delayed; the astute 
Mongols kept negotiating till their armies were ready and then they 
swept across the country like a fearful hurricane. The heretic forts in 
Kohistan were captured one after another and their garrisons put to the 
sword. Halaku himself advanced to besiege Khurshah in the fort of 
Maimum Daz, and the latter after a short struggle came out and yielded 
himself prisoner. The garrison of Alamut was allowed three days* 
grace to get out and then the lofty fort was plundered and razed to the 
ground. Khurshah at his own request was sent to the Mongol Court 
at Kara Karuna, but Mangu sent him back, and his Mongol guard, 
apparently acting under orders, put him to death on the banks of the 
Oxus, Mangu Khan had ordered that all Ismailis, even their children 
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in the cradle, were to be totally destroyed. So after the departure of 
Khurshah, Halaku ordered all his followers, who had been assigned 
to vigilant guards, to be put to death. A confidential officer was sent 
to Qazwin with instructions to destroy the sons, daughters, brothers, 
sisters and all other relations of Khurshah, who lived in those parts. 
Two of them were handed over to Halghan Khatun, who slew them 
m retaliation for her father, Chaghtai, whom the fidais had assassinated. 
The descendants of Kia Buzurg were massacred wholesale; not one of 
them was left alive on the face of the globe. The governor of Khorasan 
was ordered to exterminate the heretics of Kohistan. He marched to 
their territory and sent twelve thousand of them to sleep. Officers 
were also sent to search for ‘ heretics * in every part of the country and 
to behead them wherever they could be found.’* “This fearful punish** 
ment at least secured the safety of the roads.” 


MD. HABIB. 


WHEN I AM DEAD. 


When 1 am dead, sing no sad song for me. 
Weep that we should part, and then. 

Sit often where 1 lie, beneath the cedar-tree 
And thank God that 1 lived, a man with men. 

Pray thou for me, that 1 shall ever know 
Thy soul is pledged to mine for aye. 

That when on the path Beyond I go 
Thy prayers shall cheer me on my way. 

My soul shall watch from realms of light 
That swoon ethereal up above, 

Be true in death, my heart would break 
To know you had another love 


LELAND J. BERRY. 



EPIGRAMS AND EPITAPHS 


It is not easy to give a definition of an epigram. Many first class 
minds have been applied to the problem and have not evolved a com¬ 
prehensive definition. If we turn to dictionaries we find that “ an 
epigram is a verse or short poem ending in some ingenious or witty 
turn ** but that fails to cover all the epigrams that are in prose. The 
man who wrote that “ the Bible story begins with a man and a 
woman in a garden and ends with revelations ** achieved an almost per¬ 
fect epigram. Similiar to this, and equally familiar, is the reference to 
the marriage service as opening with “ dearly beloved brethren ** and 
ending in ** amazement.” Of much the same order was the observation 
that ” men may talk as they will of the decay of religion, but the faith 
that gave birth to Green Chartreuse can never really die.” 

These things have wit and ingenuity although they are not in 
verse. More elaborate is an epigram of older date. ** I will let him 
do anything to me but paint my portrait,” said the famous Dr. Ratcliffe 
of Sir Godfrey Kneller, the most renowned portrait painter of his day. 
” I will take anything from him,” said Kneller, ” except his physic.” 
TTiese impromptus were epigrams of a high order. More recent are such 
observations as ” if husbands went everywhere their wives told them to 
go, there would be fewer divorces but more widows ” and ” no woman 
can do anything with a man so long as some other woman feels sorry 
for him.” 

The coining of this sort of thing has become a trick. Countless 
examples of it might be cited, I prefer to restrict myself rather to 
some examples of verse. 

The epitaph and epigram are often combined. A most excellent 
example is one that is attributed, perhaps wrongly, to Mr. Gladstone. 
It was written on Robert Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbroke, when he 
was assailing those who had been his friends and colleagues, and it 
runs:— 

Here He the bones of Robert Lowe, 

A faithless friend, a bitter foe. 

Who shall pronounce, now he is dead. 

Whither his restless soul hath fled I 
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If to the realms of peace and love 
Concord no longer reigns above; 

If it hath found a lower level. 

All must compassionate the devil. 

Dr. South, a great and witty preacher of the Restoration period, 
called an epigram “ the masterpiece of man/* The statement is exagge¬ 
rated. Yet, doubtless, a good epigram is a thing perfect of its kind. 
Admirably neat is one which enshrines and preserves an anecdote of 
this very Dr. South:— 

“ Old South, a witty Churchman reckon’d. 

Was preaching once to Charles the Second; 

But much too serious for a Court 
Which at all preaching made a sport. 

He soon perceived his audience nod. 

Deaf to the zealous man of God; 

TTie doctor stopped, began to call 
* Pray wake the Earl of Lauderdale; 

My lord, why * tis a monstrous thing, 

You snore so loud; you’ll wake the 
King!” 

In the time of Charles II epigrams flourished mightily. Great poets 
there were, like Milton and Dryden, the first with an audience fit, no 
doubt, but singularly few; the second only popular when he produced 
what he should never have written; but there was abundance of scholars 
and wits, some of whom were privileged to make the King himself the 
butt of their jests. Everybody has heard of Rochester’s famous lines:—^ 

” Here lies our sovereign lord the King, 

Whose word no man relies on; 

Who never said a foolish thing. 

And never did a wise one.” 

Here again we have both epigram and epitaph. With the Greeks, 
with whom this art of concise and finished expression originated, the 
epitaph and the epigram were generally, though not always, the same 
thing 

” Dion of Tarsus, here I lie. 

Who sixty years have seen; 

I was not ever wed, and would 
My father had not been.” 
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In this way does one of the most familiar of the epigrams of the 
Greek Anthology express the oldtime weariness of life. The Greeks 
meant by an epigram nothing more than a simple concise inscription. 
Sometimes it was engraved on a tomb and sometimes on a statue. The 
hard material on which it was to find place compelled brevity of ex¬ 
pression. As much as possible was to be said in the fewest possible 
words. Hence arose a form of verse remarkable for its point and highly- 
condensed meaning. In the course of time the epigram and the epitaph 
began to assume a separate existence. One was appropriated to grave¬ 
yard and monumental uses; the other became a vehicle for wit and 
satire. One maker of epigram has left the world his recipe. Thus:— 

“ Take a portion of wit, 

And fashion it fit, 

Like a needle with point and with eye: 

A point that can wound. 

An eye to look round. 

And at folly and vice let it fly.** 

The epigram in its later form often makes other wounds than those 
which it inflicts on Folly and Vice, The aim of the epigrammatist may 
be to strike a human victim, merely for the purpose of seeing him 
quiver. Ben Jonson has left a scathing epigram in one line, on the 
architect, Inigo Jones:— 

** Thy forehead is too narrow for my brand.** 

More good humoured was Horace Walpole, who occasioned a 
change in the signature of the Archbishops of Canterbury. The Arch¬ 
bishops now sign themselves “ Cantuar,** but they formerly signed them¬ 
selves ** Cant.** The reason for the change is to be found in these 
lines:— 

** The bench has oft posed us, and set us a scoffing. 

By signing Will London. John Sarum, John Roffin; 

But this head of the Church no expounder will want, 

For his Grace signs his own proper name Thomas Cant! ** 

The Archbishop of the time was Seeker, who signed “ Thomas 
Cantuar " from that day. 

Another good example of satire founded on a phrase is furnished 
by some lines written on a Duke of Richmond of the last century. On 
the Duke's tomb, in Chichester Cathedral, was a Latin inscription, 
signifying “ Here is the last house,” whereupon the then Chancellor of 
the diocese wrote these lines;— 
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“ Did he who thus inscribed this wall 
Not read or not believe Saint Paul, 

Who says there is. where’er it stands. 

Another house not made with hands ? 

Or may we gather from these words 
That house is not a House of Lords?** 

The use of the epigram for scarifying purposes was only little 
known among the Greeks. There are not many epigrams of the satirical 
kind in the Anthology, which is a collection of these scraps of ancient 
verse. One of them is a terse expression of hate:— 

“ Light lie the earth Merchani, on thy clay, 

That thus the dogs may easier find their prey.** 

The Latin poets added humourous intention to the Greek severity 
of form. They were without mercy. Some of their epigrams are 
like the stroke of a poniard. Here is an example in an English 
imitation:— 

“ His Icng speeches, his writings, in prose and in rhyme, 

Dr. Julep declares are but meant to kill time; 

What a man is the doctor! for do what he will. 

He something or somebody wishes to kill.* 

And here is a version of one of the epigrams of the Latin poet, 
Martial:— 

** Lie on my friend, as only you can lie; 

Your friends will not be taken in thereby. 

Once only have they been deceived by you; 

That was, when you said something that was true.** 

Almost equally relentless are the lines of one of our own poets 
on the irregularities of Charles James Fox:— 

“ I would,’* says Fox, “ a tax devise 
TTiat should not fall on me.** 

“ Then tax receipts,” Lord North replies, 

** For those you never see!” 

Among ourselves the political epigram is the most unsparingly 
severe. It was a political enemy who wrote of a certain peer:— 

” They say he has no heart; but I deny it; 

He has a heart—and gets his speeches by it.” 

The poet in this case was Sam Rogers, of whose extremely cadaver¬ 
ous appearance this story was told. He was passing St. Paul’s church¬ 
yard when he hailed a cab. The cabman looked him all over with a face 
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expressive of alarm. “ No ” he said, “ I don’t want no ghosts in 
my cab. I’ve been had that way before. Go back to your grave.” 
Rogers himself did not escape the epigrammatist. Far from it, indeed. 
He constantly stood to be shot at. His poems were sought after in 
his own day, as they are sought after in ours, because of the splendid 
illustrations of Turner, Prout, and Stothard. It was this circumstance 
which led a brother-poet to remark that:— 

” Of Rogers’s ‘ Italy * Luttrell relates, 

It would have been dished but for its fine plates.” 

Pretty much of the same sort was one of the early criticisms of 
Coleridge’s ” Ancient Mariner — 

” Your poem must eternal be. 

Dear Sir, it cannot fail; 

For ’tis incomprehensible. 

And without head or tail.” 

On the publication of the greatest of his poems, the ” Prometheus 
Unbound,” Shelley was even more unmercifully treated, for Theodore 
Hook wrote:— 

” Shelley styles his new poem ‘Prometheus Unbound,” 

And ’tis likely to remain so while time circles round; 

For surely an age would be spent in the finding 

A reader so weak as to pay for the binding.” 

The literary epigrammatist is not merciful even to woman. The 
popular travel-writer of a couple of generations since was Mrs. Ida 
Pfieffer. She went everywhere, and made a book about it, wherefore 
some malicious person wrote:— 

” TTirough regions by wild men and cannibals haunted. 

Old Dame Ida Prieffer goes lone and undaunted; 

But bless you! the risk’s not so great as it’s reckoned. 

She too plain for the first, and too tough for the second.” 

The epigram may be put to all sorts of uses. Some of the very 
best epigrams ever written are quite innocent of satirical intention, and 
are. in fact, the brief, melodious expression of a beautiful thought. A 
fine example is the love epigram of Plato:— 

” Thou eyest the stars, my star ? Oh might I be 

You host of stars, to bend mine eyes on thee.” 

Almost equally beautiful is an anonymous Greek inscription;— 
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“ This stone, beloved Sabinus, on thy grave 
Memorial small of our great love shall be. 

I still shall seek thee lost; from Lethe’s wave, 

Oh, drink not thou forgetfulness of me.** 

Our own most perfect writer of epigram after this exquisite Greek 
model is Walter Savage Landor. himself in spirit a Greek. Unsurpassed 
for conciseness and force of expression are the fine lines which Landor 
addressed, in some pride of heart, for he knew his own greatness, to a 
young lady:— 

“ Proud word you never spoke, but you will speak 
Four not exempt from pride some future day. 

Resting on one white hand a warm wet cheek. 

Over my open volume you will say. 

“ This man loved me!** then rise and trip away.’* 

Among epigrams with a serious intention one of the very best is that 
of the great Oriental scholar. Sir William Jones, who, however, was 
indebted to an Arabian original:— 

“ On parent’s knees, a naked newborn child, 

Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smiled; 

So live, that sinking in thy long last sleep, 

Calm thou may’st smile, while all around thee weep.” 

Perfect in quite another kind is Sir John Harington’s famous 
couplet:— 

“Treason doth never prosper. What’s the reason? 

If it doth prosper, none dare call it treason.” 

The same writer has a distich, less well-known, but almost equally 
neat and perfect. On the inequalities of fortune, and on human greed, 
he remarks:— 

” Fortune they say doth give too much to many; 

And yet she never gave enough to any.” 

Very elevated in thought, and direct and vigorous in expression, is 
an almost forgotten epigram on Garibaldi;— 

” When Garibaldi ceased his high command. 

And sheathed his sword—that sword a bright and keen one— 
Nought in his pocket put he but his hand: 

A mighty hand—and, nobler still, a clean one.” 

The epigram has been called the hornet of poetry, because it so 
often carries a sting in its tail. It may, however, be a noble compIi>« 
ment, as in the case of Dryden’s unsurpassed lines on Homer, Virgil, 
and Milton:—' 
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“ Three Poets, in three distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed; 

The next in majesty; in both, the last. 

The force of nature could no further go; 

To make a third, she joined the former two.*’ 

Difficult as it may seem to wrest this tribute from one great poet 
to another to any other purpose than that which it was meant to serve; 
it was, by Daniel O’Connell, turned into one of the most stinging 
epigrams in the language. There were in the House of Commons three 
Colonels—Colonel Sibthorp, Colonel Percival, and Colonel Vernon— 
all strongly opposed to O’Connell’s views. Colonel Sibthorp wore a 
great beard, but the other two had shaven faces. In the course of a 
debate on some Irish subject O’Connell convulsed the House of 
Commons by rendering Dry den’s lines after this new manner;— 

” Three Colonels, in three distant counties born, 

Lincoln, Armagh, and Sligo did adorn. 

The first in matchless impudence surpassed. 

The next in bigotry—in both, the last. 

Tire force of nature could no further go— 

To beard the first, she shaved the other two.” 

There is no station of life which places a man above the wit of the 
epigrammatist. Take the throne, for example. Most readers of books 
are acquainted with the pungent lines in which Thackeray sums up his 
opinion of the four Georges; but more scornful, and much more brief, 
are the lines of Walter Savage Landor:— 

” George the First was reckoned vile. 

Viler George the Second; 

And what mortal ever heard 
Any good of George the Third ? 

When from earth the Fourth descended, 

God be praised, the Georges ended.” 

A statue of George II surmounts the tower of St. George’s church, 
Bloomsbury. It catches the eye as one goes to the British Museum. 
TTie statue was placed there by a brewer, on whom the King had 
bestowed favours, and it drew from a wit of the day the following 
lines 

” When Harry the Eighth left the Pope in the lurch. 

He boldly proclaimed the King head of the church; 

But, more loyal and zealous, we Bloomsbury people, 

‘ Stead of * head ’ of the church, make him head of the steeple.^* 
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Poor, old, insane, George III was pursued by the makers of epi¬ 
grams even after his death, as this example will show:— 

“ How monarchs reign is easily explained, 

For thus upon their tombs it might be chiselled; 

As long as George the Third could reign, he reigned, 

And when no longer he could reign, he mizzled.” 

The Church has been treated with as little respect as the Throne. 
Here is a brief dialogue between a Bishop and his friends:— 

” * I have lost my portmanteau.* 

‘ I pity your grief.’ 

‘ It contained all my sermons.* 

‘ I pity the thief!* ** 

The lines suggest some others that were written in the early part 
of the last century by the Rev. Charles Townsend, of Kingston-by-the- 
Sea. Shortly before his death the rectory was entered by burglars, 
whereupon he wrote:— 

They came and prigged my stockings. 

My linen and my store; 

But they couldn’t prig my sermons. 

For they were prigged before.” 

The lawyers, of course, are a mark for the wit of all those who 
have suffered by the operation of the law, a class which includes both 
plaintiffs and defendants; but they are sometimes able to pay back 
the epigrammatist in his own coin. This happened in the case of an 
ingenious punning epigram by James Smith. The bottom of Craven 
Street, Strand, was washed by the tide before the Thames Embankment 
was built. It was also a street much favoured by the men of law. 
Coupling these facts together. Smith wrote:— 

” In Craven Street, Strand, ten attorneys find place, 

And ten dark coal-barges are moored at its base; 

Fly, honesty, fly to some safer retreat: 

For there’s craft in the river, and craft In the street.” 

Not less happy was the reply of a very distinguished lawyer. Sir 
George Rose:— 

**Why should honesty seek any safer retreat. 

From the lawyers, or barges, odd rot ‘em> 

For the lawyers are just at the top of the street. 

And the barges are just at the bottom.” 
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Of many of the epigrammatists it has to be sorrowfully admitted 
that they are extremely ungallant to women* They make a butt of 
marriage, as in this case, where a lady is exhibiting her portrait to a 
husband whom she occasionally beats:— 

“ Come hither, Sir John; my picture is here; 

What say you, my lord—does it strike you? 

‘ I can’t say it does just at present, my dear. 

But I think it soon will, it’s so like you.* *’ 

A sadder-minded and more reflective writer observes.— 

“ In Heaven, they love, but do not marry; 

On earth, we wed—our dreams of love miscarry.” 

More pointed is the distich on Adam and Eve:— 

” While Adam slept, from him his Eve arose; 

Strange! his first sleep should be his last repose.” 

But if one poet is cruel to the gentler sex, another hastens to heal 
the wound with a tender compliment. What could be neater than these 
lines ?:— 

** From Eden’s bower when woman ran, 

’Twas Paradise no more; 

Nor since could e’er the foot of man 
Its once famed spot explore. 

But out of this each blessing flows, 

And all our joys arise; 

For woman, whereso’er she goes. 

Creates a Paradise.” 

In the first half of the last century there was hot debate among 
Churchmen as to whether the sermon should be preached in an acade¬ 
mic gown or a surplice. Thomas Hood, wrote an epigram on the sub¬ 
ject which concluded in this way;— 

” For me, I neither know nor care 
Whether a Parson ought to wear 
A black gown or a white dress; 

Fill’d with a trouble of my own— 

A wife who preaches in her gown. 

And lectures in her nightdress.” 

It might go without saying that the doctors have received severe 
treatment from the wits. There is the case of the famous Dr. Lettsom, 
whose single initial was the letter ” 1,” standing for ” J.” Somebody 
fastened these lines on his door:— 
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** If anybody comes to I, 

I physics, bleeds, and sweats ’em; 

If after that they choose to die. 

Why, what care 1 ? 1. Lettsom.” 

The literature of epitaph is of prodigious extent. It has been 
swollen by contributions from the wisest and the stupidest, the most 
tender and the most malevolent of mankind. Epitaph-making has by 
some writers been regarded as one of the most difficult of the arts. 
To say the right and true thing over one who is dead, to say it feelingly, 
yet with true literary art, to polish the phrasing as the lapidary polishes 
the gem—this has been the endeavour of some of the greatest geniuses 
who have lived. One of the most perfect of English epitaphs, a great, 
but simple expression of the contrast between the shortness of the 
human memory and the undying knowledge of the All Wise, is to be 
found in these lines of Matthew Arnold:— 

“ Ask not my name, O friend! 

That Being only, which hath known each man 
From the beginning, can 
Remember each unto the end.” 

Dr. Samuel Parr, a distinguished scholar of the last century, looked 
with such seriousness on the making of an epitaph that when he was 
commissioned to write an inscription for a tomb or a statue of Dr. 
Johnson he made a collection of all the famous epitaphs then in exist¬ 
ence, spent years in the preparation of his eulogy, and died before the 
great work was completed. Dr. Johnson himself wrote epitaphs with 
much success, but all that he ever produced are of less value than the 
spendid tribute of Ben Jonson to the sister of Sir Philip Sydney, the 
Countess of Pembroke:— 

” Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse; 

Sydney’s sister! Pembroke’s mother I 
Death, ere thou hast slain another. 

Fair, and learn’d, and good as she. 

Time shall throw a dart at thee! 

Marble piles let no man raise 
To her name for after days; 

Some kind woman, born as she, 

Reading this, like Niobe 
Shall turn marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb.” 
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For grandeur combined with brevity there is no epitaph which sur¬ 
passes that of Sir Christopher Wren. It is to be found in his own 
magnificent church of St. Paul’s, and it consists of these words only:— 

** Si monumentum quseris, circumspice,’* or in English:— 

** If you seek his monument, look around.” 

An inscription in Westminster Abbey describes Sir Isaac Newton 
as ” the glory of the human race.” An epitaph which was proposed for 
his monument consisted of these lines:— 

” Nature and Nature’s law lay hid in night; 

God said. * Let Newton be.* and there was light.” 

Of jesting epitaphs there are innumerable examples. Even Milton 
did not disdain to write after this fashion whilst he was still at the 
University. Of Old Hobson, the Cambridge carrier of that day, he says 
that death— 

” Show’d him the room where he must lodge that night. 

Pull’d off his boots, and took away his light.” 

Some of the poets have written inscriptions for their own graves. 
There is the famous example of Keats, who desired for his epitaph no 
more than the words, ” Here lies one whose name was writ in water.” 
Matthew Prior, with a pride which was intended to resemble humility, 
wrote these lines for his grave:— 

” Nobles and heralds, by your leave. 

Here lies what once was Matthew Prior, 

The son of Adam and of Eve; 

Can Stuart or Nassau claim higher?” 

Over Leigh Hunt’s grave might appropriately have been inscribed 
a line from his own poem of ” Abou Ben Adhem ”:— 

” Write me as one that loved his fellow men.” 

The most concise of all epitaphs is that on an author, consisting 
of the single word. 

” Finish.” 

It is run rather close by an epitaph to be found in Horsham church¬ 
yard: 

” He was.” 

There is another epitaph of two words which is possibly not 
genuine. It is on an angler, and the two words are:— 
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“ Hook’d it.” 

Curiously enough the most common form of graveyard admoni¬ 
tion is to be found on the tomb of Edward the Black Prince in Can¬ 
terbury Cathedral. The original is in French, but a translation has 
made the epitaph pretty generally known to unlearned persons. Two 
of the lines of this English rendering must have been employed on 
hundreds of tombstones. They are universally familiar, for they com¬ 
pose that famous exhortatory couplet:— 

” Such as thou art 1 am but now, 

And as I am so shalt be thou.” 

Another form of this sentiment is to be found in Woolwich church¬ 
yard:— 

” As I am now, so must you be: 

Therefore, prepare to follow me.” 

To which has been added the rather pert rejoinder:— 

” To follow you Tm not content. 

Unless I know which way you went.” 

There is an exhortation of a practical cast in the following lines, 
which come from Belchwood churchyard, near Reigate:— 

” Dear friends and companions all. 

Pray warning take by me: 

Don’t venture on the ice too far. 

As ’twas the death of me.” 

Equally straightforward in its manner of narration is an inscription 
in Whitby churchyard:— 

” Sudden and unexpected was the end 
Of our esteemed and beloved friend: 

He gave to all his friends a sudden shock 
By one day falling into Sunderland Dock.” 

My next quotation from Bideford, Devon, is perhaps less illustra¬ 
tive of a gay spirit in the epitaph-maker than of an unconditional 
surrender to the exigencies of rhyme;— 

” The wedding day appointed was. 

And wedding clothes provided; 

But ere the day did come, alas! 

He sickened and he die did!” 
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Some epitaphs are inexplicable on any other supposition than that 
some clumsy person who had hit upon a rhyme could not resist the 
temptation to get it engraved on stone. Of epitaphs which appear to 
be sincerely stupid there are numerous examples, some of them bearing 
a curious family likeness. In Vaynor churchyard, South Wales, occurs 
the following:— 

“ Here lies the bodies of three 
Children dear; 

Two at Llanwono and 
One here.** 

A Norfolk tombstone perpetrates a true Hibernian bull:— 

“ Underneath this sod lies John Round, 

Who was lost in the sea and never was found.** 

That the Irish bull should be found in Ireland, the country of its 
origin, is no more than natural. Here is an example from Belturbet 
churchyard:— 

“ Here lies John Higley, 

Whose father and mother were drowned 
in their passage from America. 

Had they both lived they would have been buried here.** 

However a still more formidable example of the taurus Hibernicus 
is to be encountered at Nettlebed, Oxfordshire, as thus:— 

“ Here lies Father and Mother, and Sister and I; 

We all died within the space of one short year; 

They be all buried at Wimble, except I, 

And I be buried here.** 

One of the briefest epitaphs of the satirical kind is on an eminent 
barrister. Sir John Strange. It compliments the subject of it in a manner 
that is believed to have been deserved:— 

** Here lies an honest lawyer,— 

That is Strange.** 

A Dorsetshire epitaph, on a certain Lady O*Looney, is an example 
of unconscious humour. It runs thus:— 
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Here lies the body of Lady O’Looney, 

Great Niece of Burke, commonly called the Sublime. 

She was bland, passionate, and deeply religious; 

Also she painted in water-colours, 

And sent several pictures to the Exhibition. 

She was first cousin to Lady Jones, 

And of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Similarly unintentional is the fun of the following inscription:— 

** Here lies the body of Robinson, and Ruth his wife. 

* Their warfare is accomplished.* ** 

There is an accent of deep gratitude in the following couplet, from 
Canterbury;— 

*‘Of children in all she bore twenty-four: 

Thank the Lord there will be no more.” 

It is sad to relate that wives are often made the subject of unflatter¬ 
ing remarks on their tombstones. At Selby, in Yorkshire, there is the 
following inscription:— 

” Here lies my wife, a sad slattern and shrew, 

If I said I regretted her, I should lie too!” 

The punning epitaph very commonly occurs. This is an example. 

” Here lies John Sullen, and it is God’s will, 

He that was Sullen should be sullen still; 

He still is sullen, if the truth ye seek. 

Knock until Doomsday, Sullen will not speak.” 

Exceedingly pathetic are some of those epitaphs which have been 
written for their own graves by men who desired that their names should 
die along with them. 


” Misserrimus ” 

is the simple but touching inscription on a sepulchral slab in 
Worcester Cathedral. A much longer epitaph could not have said 
more perfectly that here is the grave of a most miserable man, who 
desires to be forgotten. In a churchyard in South Carolina are these 
epigrammatic lines:— 
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** My name, my country, 

What are they to thee ? 

What, whether high or low, 

My pedigree? 

Perhaps I far surpassed 
All other men: 

Perhaps 1 fell below them all; 

What then? 

Suffice it, stranger, 

TTius see’st a tomb, 

Thou know’st its use; 

It hides—no matter whom.” 

A Jersey tombstone expresses contempt of epitaphs in general, in 
these lines:— 

“ Reader, pass on!—don’t waste your time 
O’er bad biography and bitter rhyme; 

For what I am this crumbling clay ensures; 

And what I was is no affair of yours.” 

Of Indian epigrams and epitaphs there are a number. One 
ascribed to Warren Hastings, though probably not of his authorship, 
was written during the famous trial in Westminster Hall. 

” Oft have I wondered that on Irish ground 
No poisonous reptiles ever yet were found; 

Revealed the secret stores of Nature’s work, 

She saved her venom to create a Burke.” 

There is in the Residency at Lucknow the noble epitaph of Sir 
Henry Lawrence:— 

” Here lies Henry Lawrence who tried to do his duty.” 

This expresses in literary form the same sentiment as that inscribed 
upon the wooden cross marking the last resting place of a hard case 
in a Western Mining Camp:— 

” He done his damndest.” 

There could be no more complete testimony to the fact that the 
deceased had lived up to the ideals of those among whom his lot was 
cast. 
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Graveyard literature, is a record of all the whims, passions affec¬ 
tions of mankind. One tombstone is like a heartbroken sob, as in the 
case of an epitaph which 1 found in Birkenhead churchyard—a simple 
quotation from Scripture:— 

“ He was the only son of his mother, and she was a widow.” 

Another may be merely an unfeeling jest, as in this case:— 

“ Underneath this sod lies Arabella Young, 

Who on the 5th of May began to hold her tongue.” 

A lighter but still acrid taste is shown in this inscription:— 

” Here lies the mother of children five 

Three are dead and two alive. 

Those who are dead preferring rather 

To die with their mother than live with their father.” 

The desire to speak nothing but good of the dead is accountable 
for many insincere graveyard inscriptions; but that desire is always res¬ 
pectable, and always creditable to human nature. Yet we may very 
well conclude with an epitaph from Caermarthen churchyard:— 

” Praises on tombs are trifles vainly spent; 

A man’s good name is his best monument.” 

ALFRED H. WATSON. 


LIFE. 


The stars are set in a deep, deep blue. 

The moon is high, where its radiance grew, 
I watch the palms that sway and sigh, 

A breeze is born—to blow—and die. 


So is my life, a little gust 

That temporarily blows away the dust, 

But die it will—my heart is sore. 

For will the dust be as before? 


JEANNE 



HINDU CONTRIBUTION TO PERSIAN 
LITERATURE: 


A BRIEF SURVEY. 

The placid contentment in which the Hindu lived in India for ages 
has often been disturbed by the foreigners who knocked at its doors 
from time to time; and naturally therefore the Hindu mind, though 
deeply absorbed in its philosophical meditations, has been influenced 
by the language, culture and thoughts of those invaders with whom it 
came in contact. Greeks, Scythians, Arabs, Turks and Moghals have 
all played in their turn a role in shaping the Hindu mind and imprint¬ 
ing upon it those characteristics which were peculiar to them. Just as 
the customs, manners and religion of this country were influenced by 
these external forces, in the same way the language too shared with 
them the necessary change. But the importance of this external in¬ 
fluence on the Indian languages cannot be realised unless one tries to 
find out how far the Hindus tried to master the language and literature 
of those foreigners. Among such languages Persian is one. It is the 
purpose of these few pages to show the deep association which the 
Hindus during several centuries past formed with Persian language and 
literature. 

India came in contact with its neighbours in the far-ofl North at 
a very early date. Long before Mahmood of Ghazni led his victorious 
soldiers across the Indus, there were trade relations between this country 
and the country of Subuktageen; and towards the end of the first-half 
of the tenth century of the Christian era, when a scholar like al-Beruni 
was busy studying Sanskrit in India and collecting his materials for his 
well-known work on that country, intercourse between the Muslims and 
the Hindus must have grown to such an extent as to justify the remark 
that the barriers between the two races had been to a great extent 
broken down and that the civilisation and culture of the Muslims was 
fast making itself felt in India. The Prakrits or vernaculars of Northern 
India were leavened with a large number of Persian and Arabic words, 
and when Chandkiu, the court poet of Pirthivi Raj wrote his famous 
Rasa he could not refrain from the use of words of pure Persian and 
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Arabic origin like Parwardigdr and Sultdn for hie noble patron. Since 
that time the influence of a Muslim population from the Central Asiatic 
regions into this country not only influenced the native dialects, but 
also drew the attention of the Hindus to the study of the languages 
cultivated by these intruders, who were so far regarded by them as 
Malichas or foreigners. The conservative Hindu mind is slow to move, 
but once it is roused to the urgency of a need or to the usefulness of 
a vocation it grasps the opportunity with the tenacity that is innate 
in it. Persian is allied to the Indian classical language Sanskrit, and 
thus it was natural that the Hindus in India, when roused to the neces¬ 
sity of devoting their time to the study of this language, should have 
found it easier to make acquaintance with it than would have been the 
case with any other foreign tongue. Of course, the vast horde of 
soldiers that crossed the borders and poured into the main Indian 
population did not consist of people who spoke the chosen dialect of 
Shiraz.. They were “ rough, unhewn fellows,” and knew only to wield 
their swords. The early teachers of the Hindus in Persian, therefore, 
were by no means men who could teach their pupils the choicest diction 
of Iran. Notwithstanding this grave disadvantage, it is marvellous to 
find how successfully the Hindu acquitted himself in this new line, 
and after a short period of apprenticeship, as we shall see later on, 
not only mastered the language and literature of Persia, but also left his 
mark on its literary history. 

It is however much to be deplored that our sources of information 
on this important and interesting topic of Indian history are few. 
Scholars of Persian origin who either flourished in this country or in 
Persia itself, did not think it worth their while to throw any light on 
this phase of the activities of the Indian, be he a Muhammadan or a 
Hindu. Walah Daghistani, the author of Riydznsh’Shuard, a well-known 
biography of Persian poets, takes much pride in neglecting Indian 
writers of Persian verse, as most of them he considers have produced 
mere ” nonsense.” The collection of materials for information on this 
recondite chapter in the history of Indian thought is therefore rendered 
very difficult. This gratuitous hauteur of the Persians is responsible for 
the loss of a vast amount of materials which otherwise would have been 
at our disposal. Several of the early centuries of Muslim occupation 
of India do not show much interest on the part of the Hindus in learn¬ 
ing Persian. Later on, when political and social considerations weighed 
very heavily with them in favour of its Intensive study, they threw 
themselves heart and soul into this task; and we learn from Ferishta 
that when the Lody dynasty was ruling in India, they were known to 
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be much interested in the language of their rulers. It seems that since 
that period the Hindus kept up their zeal for the study of Persian 
without any sign of abatement, with the result that when Babur and 
Humayoun came to India, they found a Hindu Minister in the person 
of Hemu Baqqal, at the helm of the sinking Pathan empire. The 
Moghals came and like their predecessors made this land their home. 
Compared with the Pathans they were less exclusive in their social 
outlook and intercourse between the ruler and the ruled. The Hindus 
thus found themselves drawn nearer to the Muslims. This happy fusion 
of the two races produced still better results so far as the spread of 
Persian learning among the former was concerned. Add to this the 
common meeting-ground of Sufistic and Vedantic ideas, which pro¬ 
vided both of them opportunities for the exercise of their skill and 
poetic art; and by the time Akbar, the Great Moghal, came to the 
throne, the rapproachement was so complete and the union so happy 
that the Perso-Arabic literature, which the Muhammadans brought to 
India, became a common source of inspiration for all. The apprecia¬ 
tion which the Hindus cultivated for Islamic culture and literature 
during this period made them go so far as to create and build mosques 
for the Muslim worshippers, as was done by Raja Bhagvan Das and his 
illustrious son Raja Mansingh. 

The encouragement which Akbar gave to men of letters in his 
court was not confined to Muslims alone. When under imperial order 
the translation of important works of Sanskrit literature such as 
Sanghasen Batisi, the Ramayan and the Vedas was undertaken by Abdul 
Kadir, better known by his title al-Badayouni, many learned Brahmans 
cooperated with him in his arduous task. TTie extent and nature of the 
help which Al-Badayouni received from them cannot be gauged pre¬ 
cisely, but it is clear that such learned productions could not be made 
without some practical knowledge of the tongue in which these sacred 
scriptures were being rendered. Then some of the learned Brahmans, 
who were well-versed in Vedic literature came in contact with the 
Persian scholars of Akbar’s court, they accepted Islam, as was the 
case with Bhavan. Akbar’s Court Poet, Fayzi, brother of his illustrious 
Minister Abul Fazl, was himself an Indian. He was also a great Sans¬ 
krit scholar, and was noted for his liberal views. His poetical produc¬ 
tions in Persian, as appears from the beautiful rendering of the story 
of Nala-Damayanti, drew very largely on his studies in Sanskrit lore. 
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It is not therefore improbable that under such favourable circumstances 
many Hindu nobles of Akbar’s court showed skill not only in reading 
and writing Persian, which was the language of the court, but also in 
producing works of a high order which the noble company of Abul 
Fazl and Fayzi must have inspired. In Jahangir's Memoirs we come 
across Raja Manohar Dass, a Rajput prince, who was a favourite with 
Akbar on account of his Persian scholarship. Jahangir remarks very 
appreciatively on his capacity to produce good verses in Persian, and 
in support of his views quotes lines from him. This royal honour 
bestowed on him does not by itself place him in the foremost rank of 
the Hindus who contributed to the growth and development of Persian 
literature, but the recognition he received from scholars of Persia 
makes him still more noteworthy as a Persian scholar. His fame 
travelled from India to Iran and Sdeh as a mark of his appreciation of 
Manohar has entered some lines of his in his Baydz or anthology, the 
highest honour which could be shown by one poet to another. Later 
on critical scholars of Persian poetry assigned to him a distinct place 
in their biographical works. Manohar was a master of easy style. He 
wrote a very fine Mathnavi. His poetry is saturated with deep mystic 
thoughts. The following may be given as a fair sample of his poetry:— 


^ jO j iS 


(«) Unity and Union, you must learn from the eyes; 
They never look separately and at two places. 




(b) The Shaikh is satisfied with his Faith and the Brahmin 
proud of his unbelief; 

One who is drunk with the Beauty of the Friend is above Belief 
or unbelief. 
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(c) Oh Lord, Let my heart be inspired with Love; 

Grant me a heart which may be the mine and treasury of 
secrets; 

Let my heart be stamped with eternal Love; 

Place the emblem of your Love on my soul. 

I pray thee, O Lord, for a universal gift, 

As it is forbidden to despair of Thy court. 

If Thou grant me to quench my thirst from the Sea of Thy 
Oneness, 

It will not cause that Ocean to abate a whit. 

Grant me power to chant Thy Glory; 

And to walk Thy Path. 

I know not, O my Lord, what is unbelief and Faith; 

Nor I am aware of the snares laid here and there. 

If I am a disbeliever, I pray for a Faith from Thee; 

Grant me, O Lord, Certainty—it is this for that I do pray. 
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Another Hindu noble of Akbar’s court who cultivated the poetical 
art in Persian was Raja Bhupatrai Sawaiee. He took the poetical 
name of Be-gham. In a rare memoir of Persian Poets. Hadaeqush-Shu'ara, 
by Ameer Beg, (1211 A.H.), a manuscript copy of which is preserved 
in the Library of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, the following line has 
been quoted by the author; it is a fine specimen of Persian lyrical 
poetry:— 


o|/ ^ yJi ^ 

Jj j| si 

In your absence, Oh Comfort of my Soul, Be-gham during the 
night of separation. 

Sent woeful sighs, lost his heart and tears trickled down from 
his eyes. 

The passage of time brought a large number of Hindus into the 
field of Persian studies. During the succeeding reigns the harvest 
became rich, till Chander Bhan, known by his poetical name of 
Brahman, acquired a place of honour among the Persian scholars of his 
age. His father was a caligrapher and an official under the Moghals. 
This young scholar learnt Arabic and Persian ^under Mullah Abdul 
Hakim, of Sialkote, who is mentioned among the few chosen scholars 
who flourished during the reign of Shahjahan. Brahman^s depth and 
his mastery of Persian style soon drew the attention of Dara Shikoh, 
than whom no greater patron of learning could be found in those days. 
He appointed him his Chief Secretary. Under his fostering care 
Brahman progressed higher and higher. He became not only the Chief 
Writer of the Prince, but also wrote his valuable work Chahar 
Chaman "" on Persian style and composition. Whatever may be its 
worth from the modern critical point of view, the fact cannot be gain¬ 
said that the book came down to posterity as the best model of Persian 
style that was in vogue in India. His successors in the art of composi¬ 
tion took it as their guide. The Maktabs and Madrasahs gave it a 
place side by side with the Insha or models of composition of Abul Fazl. 
It became the dog-eared Virgil of Persian students for several genera¬ 
tions. Brahman was a poet too. His Diwan is regarded as a high- 
class production in Persian poetry. An interesting story has been re¬ 
corded of Chander Bhan when he was presented by Dara Shikoh in 
the court of Shahjahan, who expressed his wish to hear a poetical com¬ 
position of Dara’s prot^g^. 
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Brahman unfortunately chose the following lines:-— 

/{ UJtT jkii 
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“ I have got such a heart so given to infidelity, 

I took it to the Kaba many a time, but 
It came back evermore a (heathen) Brahman.** 

The Imperial ire was roused and poor Brahman might have fallen 
a victim to it had not Afzal Khan closed the episode by reciting the 
following oft-quoted line of Sa*di:— 

If the ass of Jesus goes to Mekka, 

On its return it is an ass still. 

The learned Brahman had been initiated into the art by Mulla 
Hakim, of Sialkote, who was noted for his scholarship during the reign 
of Shahjahan. Under him he greatly developed the love of all that 
was fine in Persian style and was in vogue during those times, till he 
became a consummate master, and later on, it helped him to find his way 
to the court of Dara Shikoh. His Ghazals in the Diwan strike a very 
high note of rhetoric and mysticism. We may take the following as 
a model of his Persian verses;— 

h J fcX-Jb ^ fJj SjLi» j 

b ^b ^ 

43;|J JM 

b j jb ^ 

^ 

y \^}yax> ,>.*1 y JUi. 

b f 'Axi jfii 

^ iy^y. 

b J^y 3 J-V** 
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What a simpleton am I to stop the flooding eyes with the eye¬ 
lashes; 

Can a handful of straw keep back an ocean in tempest? 

My reins are about to burst open and once again, 

My collar and skirt will be reduced to a field of tulips. 

Thy locks are ever dangling to and fro; How can they compose 
(my) distracted mind? 

One night thy thought visited me and a great solace came to 
me, And I never opened my weeping eyes again. 

Oh Brahman, 1 pray for direct communication from Thee; 

For arguments and disputations cannot be relied upon. 

The impetus which Chander Bhan gave to the study of Persian 
among the Hindus continued unabated, and many scholars joined this 
noble band of students. Not only the cities and provinces that were 
near Delhi, the imperial capital, took part in it, but also the distant 
provinces of the Empire produced Hindu scholars in Persian who left 
their mark on the history of the literature in that tongue in India. We 
may take the case of Bengal; here, during the reign of Shahjahan, 
flourished the poet Muthra Dass, who, according to the Maathirid Umara 
contributed not a little to caligraphy and prose-composition. During 
his last days, when owing to some misunderstanding he was put into 
prison by Khan Zaman, then Governor of Bengal, he addressed a 
passionate message to the Imperial City through Hakim Rukna Kashi, 
couched in beautiful and elegant Persian verses, and this effected his 
release. In Allahabad we have during this same period another poet 
who, though known to us by his Muslim name of Muhammad Ali, was 
originaHy a Hindu. He was brought up by a Persian who taught him 
Persian and finally adopted him as his son. He took the poetical name 
of Mdhir. He too, like Chander Bhan, flocked to the court of Dara 
Shikoh, who gave him the title of Murid Khan. Mahir spent a con¬ 
siderable portion of his early life in the learned company of poets like 
Qudsi and Kaltm, the latter the Court Poet of Shahjahan, and during 
his association with them attained to such perfection in writing Persian 
verses that scholars like Muhammad Afzal Sarkhush, the author of a 
well-known biography of Persian poets, can be reckoned among his 
pupils. 
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Alamgir*8 campaigns in the Deccan did not allow the scholars 
attached to the court to stay at Delhi, and most of them had to follow 
the imperial camp into that country, but the capital still had attraction 
for men of learning, who (locked to it from the distant provinces. 
Among such scholars was Mirza Abdul Quadir Baidil, who left his 
home in Azeemabad and settled in Delhi. He was a mystic of a very 
liberal type and a poet of no mean order. Under him a large number 
of Hindu scholars were not only initiated into Persian mysticism, but 
he was also responsible for creating in them a real love for Persian 
poetry. Many are the scholars among the Hindus who attached them¬ 
selves to this Sufi. From among a host of his Hindu disciples we can 
give here a few honourable names like those of Hay a (Sew Ram), 
Huzuri (Gur Baksh), Khushgo (Bindraban Dass), Sabqat (Sukhraj), 
and Mukhlis (Anand Ram). The name of Mukhlis (Anand Ram) 
stands in bold relief among the Hindu scholars of Persian during this 
generation, as Ghulam Ali Azad Bilgrami has devoted some lines to 
a biographical sketch of him and to a criticism of his poetry in his 
Khizana4-Amira. Unfortunately his poetical productions have not seen 
the light of day but from the references made to them in biographical 
works it appears that they attained to a very high classical standard. 
Khan4-Arzu has given the following short excerpt from his poems:— 

b ur* ^ 

Li I j 

Tease not again. Oh Love, a weakling like me,— 

A stranger in your land, a sufferer from pain, helpless and sick 
of life. 

We know not aught of the poor Bulbul; 

But (only) we discerned a handful of bones beneath the Rose. 

The following lines of the author of Majma'-un-Nafaes show the 
esteem in which Anand Ram was held by Persian scholars of his 
time:— 

** It is his sincerity which has caused my stay in Delhi. During 
the last thirty years he never gave ,up the perfect love and affection 
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which he bears towards me. In his early youth he used to get his poems 
corrected by Mirza Baidil. Since that time he has remained closely 
associated with him. In short, these days he is among the chosen men of 
his age.** 

Not less honourable is the place occupied by Bindraban Dass 
Khushgo, of Delhi, among Hindu scholars of Persia. Like several of 
his compatriots, he was brought up in the school of Khan-i-Armi and 
Baidil, Under their fostering care he attained to a high standard of 
excellence in the art of Persian Poetry. His Tadhkira has been declared 
by some to be in some respects superior to a work on a similar subject 
by his teacher, the author of Majrna'-un-Nafaes, Lachmi Narain Shafiq, 
the gifted author of the Tadhkira Gul-i-Ra'na, a well-preserved manu¬ 
script copy of which is among the collections of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, has quoted from the poetical productions of Khushgo. He has 
also related how once, in Delhi, in a literary assembly Khiishgo's use 
of the Persian idiom of ddgh uftddan (to get soiled) was questioned and 
^how he succeeded in replying to the objection by making an apt quota¬ 
tion from the lines of Mirza Saeh. 

Later on when the power of Delhi and its rulers was on the 
wane, the scene of the activities of these scholars shifted to Lucknow 
and other provinces, where the Governors were maintaining a pseudo¬ 
independence from the Delhi court. Oudh and Bihar took a very 
large share in these literary pursuits. In the former place the Oudh 
Nawabs maintained a right regal court, where flocked most of the 
scholars and skilful artisans of Delhi. Among Hindu scholars of 
Persian who adorned these courts we can name Kundan Lall Ashki; 
Rai Sanath Singh Baiddr ; Kunwar Jaswanth Singh Parwdna; Rai Sarah 
Singh Deewana ; and Mirza Mohammad Hosain Quateel, originally a 
Hindu belonging to a noble stock of Kshatris of Lahore. The two last- 
named scholars not only pursued the line of work in literature which 
they had chosen for themselves, but were also sources of inspiration to 
many; Kunwar Jaswanth Singh became a disciple of Deewana, and 
under him learnt Persian, while Quateel became tutor in Persian to a 
large number of Muslim pupils in Lucknow, who learnt from him 
Persian grammar, composition, prosody and rhetoric. His works, 
Nahrul Fasahat, Shajarat-ul-Aniani and Char Sharbat are too well-known 
to be discussed here. Later writers have found much that is not to be 
approved of in QuateeTs style, and Ghalib, the poet-philosopher of Delhi, 
when declaring his own position among Persian writers, throws the 
following gibe at him:— 
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One who has passed all those stages. 

What should he care to know of Quateel and Waqif ? 

But one has to agree with the author of Sham'4-Anjuman where 
he regards Qudteel among the recognised scholars of his time. His 
letters (Ruqa'dt) show that he was not only a master of Persian style, 
but he could also write Arabic and Turkish with comparative ease. 

As for the poet Baidar, he deserves special attention inasmuch as 
has been mentioned in the Iladiquatul Afkar, a rare manuscript found 
in the valuable private collection of Mr. A. H. Harley, Principal, Islamia 
College, Calcutta. The author of this rare and valuable manuscript is 
Abu Talib, a scholar from Persia, whose father came to India in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. In this manuscript he has taken 
notice of those Persian poets whose works are not accessible to students 
of Persian, and he devotes a long and descriptive passage to the merits 
of this poet. Baidar, as we have already said, was attached to the court 
of the rulers of Oudh. During the successive reigns of Shuja‘-ud- 
Dawlah and Asaf-ud-Dawlah he was among the men of letters who 
flourished in their courts. His Diwan comprised nearly 5,000 lines. 
He made chronology his special subject, and produced a large number 
of verses in which according to the Oriental system of giving a numeri¬ 
cal value to each letter in a line, he indicated the dates of many import¬ 
ant events. He was also a master of style in Quaseeda or long pany- 
geric. The following lines occur in the beginning of the Quaseeda 
which he indited on the occasion of Nawab Asafuddaula’s marriage:— 

(*y 

a-T J/ ^ li j 

;y Jjl tS 

ix_.y 
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O God most High, what wonderful days of eternal bliss have 
come! 

For the world’s comfort glad tidings is come from the heave?n8. 

Here are the two cypresses by the side of a stream of Beauty, 
or the sun and moon of the world. 

Or the two auspicious stars that have gathered in happy union. 

What a consort ? Her face sheds every moment light like the 
moon; 

She is joined together, in happy nuptial, with the son of the 
Vizier of this age. 

This Quaseeda has been so skilfully woven that each hemstitch 
gives the date, viz. 1184 A. H., of the Nawab’s marriage. 

It is not however possible to mention all the Persian writing that 
has been produced by Hindu scholars from time to time. Such an 
attempt would practicably be impossible as the traces of many have 
been lost and only a few have come to our notice. But we can try 
to find out works of outstanding merit; and in doing so, we shall be 
able to gauge the value of the service rendered by the Hindus in this 
important direction. We have already made mention of Chander 
Bhan’s 'Char Chatnari. A list of prose works of similar type may in¬ 
clude Daqaequl-Insha by Ranjur Rai; Gidgasht-i-Bahar^i-Iram, by 
Khushgu; and Insha by Madho Ram. The last-named author was the 
chief writer of Jahandar Shah and his Insha ^ has been all along con¬ 
sidered a model of Persian composition. During the last few decades 
the work could be found in the hands of every boy in Upper India 
undergoing a good Maktab-training. 

On the poetical side of their activities the Hindu scholars of Per¬ 
sian not only followed the beaten track of Ghazal-writing but some of 
them took to the Mathnawi-form and have acquitted themselves very 
well. This form of Persian poetry requires a sustained and uniform 
efFort on the part of the writer to delineate one particular theme either 
in the form of stories or arguments, and is therefore less erratic in 
character than the Ghazal. Nizami, Sadi, Firdousi, Rumi and Khusro are 
the best models in Persian of this special branch of poetry. Bismil, a dis¬ 
ciple of Rai Sarab Singh Deewana, wrote the mathnawi of SilsUa-i^ 
Mahabbat, Bhagwandass, a pupil of Fdkhir Makin, produced the La^bat^i^ 
Chin, Khushgo, under the guidance of Baidil, wrote his description of 
Mutthra, the sacred city of the Hindus, and Huzuri, a fellow student of 
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the last-named under the common teacher Baidil, put into verse the 
Indian story of Kamrup wa Kamta, Many attempts were made to render 
the Ramayana and the Mahahharata into Persian; Lala Mushtaque Rai 
along with many others completed this arduous task. The Hindu folk¬ 
lore and legends that have gathered round the figure of Krishna re¬ 
ceived the attention of Hakeem Chand Nudrat, of Thanswar. 

As books on poetry, belles lettres and ornate prose were more in 
demand than any other kind of literature, works of reference that would 
help scholars to fashion their writings on the model of and according 
to the idiom of the best writers in Persia, were also produced by Hindu 
scholars, who took no small amount of pains in providing their readers 
with such assistance. Two books at least might be mentioned in this 
connection. First, the Mustalahush-Shu'ara of Sialkoti-mall, of the 
Punjab. His labours extended over a period of fifteen years during 
which he collected his materials on the subject; and towards the end he 
produced a work which greatly facilitates the hard task of finding for a 
veriety of objects such proper poetical epithets as are sanctioned by the 
usage and practice of the classical poets of Persia. Still more 
important is the great work of Lala Udi Bhan, commonly known as Tek 
Chand Bahdr. His work is of a more enduring character. His Bahar-i- 
Ajam (1 775 A.D.) is a vast store-house of information on Persian words 
and idioms such as no Persian lexicographer has undertaken to provide; 
and it will not be an exaggeration to say that Tek Chand did for Persian 
what Dr. Johnson did for the English language, by tracing idioms of 
the languages concerned to their sources and citing illustrative examples 
from the best and standard authors. No doubt Bahar had several 
examples before him, but what marked him out from among his 
predecessors were the extensiveness of his plan, the vast range of his 
references and the apposite examples with which he book i^ strewn all 
over. To Bahar also belongs the credit of opening the door to the 
study of comparative philology; and it is marvellous how at such an 
early date as 1775 there should have flourished in India a scholar who 
had in him the makings of a modern philologist. He wrote two interest¬ 
ing books on this subject, the Jawdher^uUHoroof and Nawdder-uU 
Masddir, in both of which he has tried to trace many Persian words 
to their early Indo-Iranian forms. 

History ill suits the Hindu mind, and it does not appeal to his 
imagination. Al-Beruni is not far from the truth when he complains 
of the Hindus* indifference to historical science. But Moslem influence 
succeeded in shaking off this apathy of the Hindus towards history. 
From the list of manuscripts in the India Office collections alone it is 
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clear that though the Hindus were late in coming into this field, yet they 
justified their arrival. They have produced a large number of useful 
works during the later Moghal period. There are books on general 
history of India as well as on particular periods. Luhb-ut~Tawdrikh 
(1723 A. D.) by Rai Bindraban, KhuldsaUiit-Tawdrikh (1723 A. D.) 
by Sujan Rai and Muntakhabdt-ut-Tawdrikh ( 1 753 A.D.) by Jug Jeewan 
Dass are important contributions to the general historical survey of 
India, while works of the types of FutdhdUimAlamgiri (1730 A.D.) by 
Ishwar Dass, Tarikhi Muhammad Shdhi (1777 A.D.) by Khushhal Chand 
and KhuldsaUuUTawdrikh (1810 A.D.) by Kalyan Singh are extremely 
valuable for the study of Aurangzeb’s period and those of his succes-' 
sors. Questions on many important events during these periods of 
Indian History would have remained unanswered had it not been for 
the fact that Hindu scholars of Persian sat down to record the events 
that moved fast with kaleidoscopic change and rapidity. 

The above claims to be only a sketchy description of the Hindu 
contribution to Persian literature in the main branches of their literary 
pursuits down to the early part of the nineteenth century.. Political con¬ 
siderations that stood in the way of its further continuance are obvious. 
But whatever they did so far stands to the credit of the Hindu genius 
and to the assimilative character of Persian as the Lingua Franca of the 
East. 
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6AWAN, A DIPLOMAT. 

(Continued*) 


There were, as already stated, two parties in the Deccan and 
there had been a great rupture between them a few days before Gawan 
arrived there. He therefore divided the power equally between the 
two parties so that neither could get the upperhand of the other. He 
made personal merit the sole basis of promotion irrespective of the 
consideration whether a man was a Deccanite or an Afaqi. He held 
both parties to be equally necessary for the life of the kingdom but he 
wanted to maintain balance of power between them. The re-division 
of the kingdom as well as the various appointments made under his 
advice, proves that he was, for a time at least, successful in his efforts 
in this respect. Had death given him time, he would certainly have 
established this balance of power between the parties and would have 
stopped another rupture for a greater length of time. 

Gawan next proceeded to lay the foundation of alliances with the 
neighbouring kingdoms, and it has been already shown how far such 
alliance with Gujerat proved useful for the Brahmanides against the 
Khiljis of Malwa. As a matter of fact he was a great pan-Islamist and 
his letters to such far-off kingdoms as Turkey, Egypt, etc.,^* leave no 
doubt as to the fact that they were all written with this purpose in 
view. He was to a certain extent successful in his pan-Islamist move¬ 
ment, for we see that all the neighbouring Muslim kingdoms had their 
friendly relations with the Bahmanides and had begun to regard the 
Deccan Kingdom as the backbone of Islamic India. 

PRIVATE LIFE. 

When he first arrived in India he had forty thousand Laries (about 
Rs. 13,730) with him. With this capital be maintained trade as long 
as he lived, and according to Ferishta never spent a single penny of 
his salary on his own person. He took about Rs. 1,385 per annum 


These are all to bs found in Riaz-uUInsha. 
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out of the profits of trade for his own use and distributed the rest 
among his relatives, needy acquaintances and holy men. He had 
opened two funds—one, Khazanah-i-Darwaishan or the Poor Fund and 
the other, Khazanah-i-Shahi or the Royal Fund, In the former he 
deposited his trading profits, which were disposed of as stated above, 
while the latter was composed of the revenues of his jagir^^ his salary 
and other gifts from the king. The expenses of maintaining horses, 
elephants and the running of the Vizarat kitchen were adjusted from 
the Royal Fund and the remaining amounts were given away to the 
poor and the indigent. As Prime Minister he had to keep a large 
number of horses and elephants and to entertain guests every day. 
This he could not possibly arrange for from the profits of his trade. 
He therefore utilised the income attached to his office in meeting the 
expenses incurred in the discharge of the duties of the Vizarat. It is 
however stated that he never tasted the dainties prepared in the Viza¬ 
rat Kitchen, and that he took very simple meals and no variety was 
allowed in them. The expenses of these meals and other personal 
requirements were met from the annual sum deducted from the Poor 
Fund. On Friday’s and sacred nights he made a regular round of the 
city incognito and distributed large sums among the poor, giving out 
at the same time that it was a gift from their king and that they should 
pray for the stability of his Kingdom^®. 

Gawan had three sons, Ali, Abdullah and Alaf Khan. The eldest, 
Ali, was in the Bidar service and attained great fame and respect 
during the lifetime of his father. The younger two however did not 
prove as energetic and noble-minded as their brother, and Gawan 
in his letters regarding them appears to be very anxious about their 
future. He treated his relatives with affection and was very respect¬ 
ful to his elder brother, Khaja Shamsuddin Mohammad. 

When, after the conquest of the Konkon, the king was his guest 
for the first time and the queen-mother called him * brother,* he was 
so touched that, after the departure of the king, he distributed all his 
worldly effects^^ amongst the learned and the pious, and on being asked 
by one of the Ulema he gave the following reason for doing so:— 

Gawan’s jagir consisted of thirty thousand villages. 

*• Ferishta. More especially so as the amounts given to the poor on such occasions 
were taken from the Royal Fund. 

With the exception of books, horses, elephants, and such other things as were 
attached to his oflice. 
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«••«•••••••• \ I^yi/i ^T ^ ^ j*** y^ ^-4 JJjC«I jJI^JL 

A*| ^ ^I ^ A«aii- ^ 

®®» ^ii Aj iS^lJjf 

When in 1482 Mohammad Shah once more became his guest 
for a week, he placed everything in his possession before him and 
declared that it all belonged to the king and that he was at liberty to 
bestow it upon anyone he liked^^ Mohammad Shah was much 
pleased at this display of loyal and said: “ 1 accept and give it all back 
to you®*.** 

Gawan besides being a scholar of nearly all the conventional 
science of the time, was a good poet and a great linguist. He took a 
keen interest too in mathematics and medicine. He collected his 
letters in the form of a book named Riaz-uUInsha, a very good copy 
of which is preserved in the Hyderabad State Library. He passed a 
great deal of his time in the company of learned men and was never 
tired of them. Mulla Abdur-Rahman Jami, the greatest Persian poet 
of the time, was his sincere friend and we find the following letter in 
Insha-i-jami addressed to Gawan:— 

i)u4 l j ^0^1] iU 

fl / J 4 j 

** jl; ^ ^ 

Jy 4 ,,.— aX> 

i->(—ii)ii y^i is — j y kkii-A^ A^jt 

J OX) j ^ 

^ ^/Ij ^ ji) a^ ^ 

• j I ^Y** ^J L .— « .4.i UiJji I >1 

•• Sirat-ul-Mahmud and Ferishta. Page 360. 

Ferishta, Printed and Published at Nawil Kishore Press, Cawnpore, In 1884. 

/6W, p. 863. 

“ IM, p. 852. 

** This line suggests that Jami is sending one of his books to Gawan with this letter. 
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t^ jl ^4*#T |»—„.,aa.»u> a iij^t 

|i(i j J^mI jI ^1—il i—jJ _ j I 3 

^L—.jA j aj ^Li jj jU 

In answer to an invitation of Gawan^^ to visit the Deccan, Jami 
wrote the following apology in continuation of a big Qasidah included in 
his KuUiyat :— 

uT^ (Ar-^ o--* 

LjujJ tS-^) j^.iU s^)y^ j 

1^ «.Wj^ 

\^y*** ^ iJ*^ 

c-T* J-* e/'^ v3^-^ 

In 1472 Gawan built a college at Bidar, which can still be seen 
there thanks to the efforts of the Nizam’s Government to preserve the 
archaic remains in the State. “ The chief importance of the Madrasah 
of Bidar lies in the encaustic tiles which adorn the facade of the building 
and display a perfect revelry of colour.”^’ Its length from east to west 
18 75 yards and its breadth from north to south 55. It had two minarets 
on the front part, one of which is still intact and is I 00 ft. high. A 
good many verses of the Quran are engraved on it in white letters. 
There was a beautiful mosque in the courtyard; the latter was made up 
of spacious rooms for the professors and the students. Boarders were 

** Riaz-ul-Insha. 

*• H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government Administration Report (Companion Volume) 
for the year 1331 Fasli. 
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free, and clothing was also provided for them. The Madrasah is 
a very strong building, and would have escaped the ravages of time 
had not an accident during the time of Aurangzaib demolished certain 
parts of it. The Madrasah was staffed by professors and divines from 
the most distant countries of Asia, and Gawan too gave some of his 
time to the students and taught them various subjects. It was equipped 
wih a library of 3,000 manuscripts, some of which can still be found 
in the various private and public libraries of Hyderabad. When the 
Madrasah was complete. S^mei, one of Gawan’s court—poets, found 

the date in the Quranic verse “ LL# Lu) according to the 
numerical value of Arabic alphabet and wrote the following quatrain;— 

sj^i Uij j liji) 

^ jl iS ^ ^IjI 

Gawan was also one of the greatest writers of the age and 
Jami, another genius of the time, has expressed the following opinion 
of his works:— 


j ' ji cU'vMil otvil 

(JwiOA/# ioLuJ jJ 

W U/— 

Riaz-uUInsha, as already stated, is a collection of his letters written 
to various people ranging from a dependent kinsman to an independent 
king, and it is therefore a most suitable work to illustrate his style. 1 
take the liberty of copying here a letter—written to the King of Gujerat 
on behalf of Mohammad Shah Bahmani:— 


•• These couplets too were written in continuation of the long qasiddh referred to 
elsewhere. 
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. JjIaJI ^1.. y^ic* 

J^b j J^^b ^ L/^* j 

* SmmJ^^ )yX9 y KJZ^^jaXi^ C»^<i> jl iVil J vLJLdl 

jjlM ji ULkXjj y ViMi»*« ^ 1^ f iSL^i /j A. 

jiLfj ^ iJ J lA< J (^ **0*^ f, 

^ jl iiCuMb# y Jy*^ ^ 

^ ^*>1 vy*^ cl^^l ^U^l y >*4*w ^ ^U c^) ^ v3L^^ 

JLiXu^ oli^aBO ^ d^LtlS \xs\^ yt ^ tijjJi ^>3 

U^Lm y y ^ v:i>ly^.wa^/« 

• VJi^u • • iitll i}^***J ^yAS^^ 

J!ii)^\ A^ <•) . ) tt/lfiJl-L«y —3 j— y{ ^1 

oJljf d^lsBUt ^IjI jl jj«j - jf ^4^1 ) <-»^*^l ) ^4^1 J j< 3 
ij:,J>I uT)}^ '} vj>v«»»4 _j li^ y/ICi y;T j.lyui */ j^_jjbLu-.lj t^lxM ^ 

AI' jl) j ^/A>J y. J 

|.|J ^j/taL jJJLx y ^^acull |J^I 

j^yj i— C I m* y } *^yy ^ b C^) ) 

^]yj y olsol Ky*}y y^ <‘*1'^ iijvy 3 yy e/i'JWI v; 

tS )j , f>^aa4>ii vJl»-. | Cc , f » iV/*! jIj^ j v.^«ailsi^ 

y ij^Lm y^ y^ ^ yj ojIium 

C^JLH * M/Ltr^ ^IavjI j| 

y ly^fyJL tX^ikaJI lii)il y c:^)jJb y 

*' Safdar Khan was probably a Gujerat Ambassador in whole presence the treaty o 
alliance was signed. 
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Jute ^::^aBu iui»t| kS i_i|; * vutj^ *< j 

y li)C^ ^ j d*^ 

t)(j SJ ^^y.1 4 C-TLL Cl kX-i j 4>li|T jXif ^mmJjk 

Zi"*) > '~-^y^ i 

^tecl ;!yl /\ .yjT «>uljy i 

dU^ ^ ^ j JJjf iO jJi^ j iJm ^ 

^jX cXit^i^jL. f* jlj jl ^1*^ ASfiC^ 

^JLis SS vitUs^ ^^JL A >. ^tA3 ^jij ^ 

j (j ^^iSXy« (j k}Ckf ^ ^iiw^ \ )i-fi iii,mS ^ 

(j~*" )yt^ ^iJyf ti>ii;^ 3 e/V/^ <4/^ ^ tiT*^ 

• kXitl^M^ ) ^itCb ^ 

^ ^ OIam^ ijL« ^ OIiXm d?lA> V3 \ArO jl Axo) jl y 

^Lalsx^ ) y ^^XSXyc I Ai JUaJI y Juuoiifl 

^ljx| fcXijL^^ Ci.^1 ^ ^(.^Avl - jjbly^ k t^j-X Aij 

jikVaj Vj:^ij ^IjI ^iylo ;J ^1 j v-XJIa ^ Aj 

• *>lapj)'l A^cs^.^ j jlxu^yi aJI ^ L-01m» ,3*>^ 

Manazir-nUhnha is another book by Gawan'^® on the art of com¬ 
position. It consists of a preface, two discourses and one epilogue. In 
the preface Gawan defines composition and points out the ultimate 
object and the requisites of the art. In the first discourse he makes the 
divisions of * kalam * according to the opinions of various authorities 
on the subject. In the second discourse he gives the components* 

•• He is the bearer of the letter and is also, as is obvious, entrusted with some secret 
information. 

•• I could not read two w^ords here as the book is quite worm-eaten. 

*• (1) and (2) are the two portions from two of his Qasidas and the rest Qata'hs and 
different couplets. 
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classes and conditions of letter-writing, while the epilogue is devoted to 
the explanation of the nature and precepts of the art. 

He was also a great poet but his Diwan, reference to which is made 
in Ferishta, is unfortunately lost. I have been able to trace a very small 
portion of it, a selection from which I copy here and I leave it to the 
reader to form his own opinion as to the quality of the poetry. 

Jjl gJt—b y Jljj ^ 

^ jm Jij») 

r' j ^ 

ii/^ ; Jr^ ^ 

Jii.—y 

Jo^l ^l;-A tXi] ^ j JOJb 

<{/ —^ j — yji jl 
Cl jAtt vj^t_ kSJij jl 

jjd ij ijf 

J Jo ^0 

^;lj| Jo ^»;l0> ji 

JjL»^ va>( _ ^A 0^,. ki t^ e/OJO tJ 

ULm b Jo 

J y 

0^ ^ vo^jbi kj «— 

vji4Ai uJl*J ;0 

L—^1 li ^*S )oi o^T 
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JX^ c:,-Jt|j j> i> LJ'hH 

u^i;^ jy y aX y;T tX*9BU« M m 

J/1*. V.^i»*«4w| ^apJL^ k>M0 ^L«Slc kmJ^J^ 

Vm/^(j ^Luw*yijt JL) ^1 j j 

jU ^ U_JLaf J—^ lapiji ^Ij 

|3j| Ij IjO y .irt^/< t ^ ■H'? 

jbJ ^1 4>l^—^ c;--4j —j^U ^ 

^j] j«L yi ^ i^_iX ^ 

Ojl—.Aw, 

^ ^ ^ vj^^asu^i jd y jT j 

{^shr v-T^ 

Gawan was very fond of gardenings and according to Ferishta he 
produced many new varieties of fruits by means of systematic grafting, 
and grew saffron in Bidar. 

GAWAN’S EXECUTION. 

The reforms introduced by him tended to weaken the power of 
the nobles and to strengthen the control of the king over the dominions, 
—the result being that two classes of enemies soon came into existence. 
One of them consisted of the nobles, whose powers had received a 
deadly blow at the hands of the reformer, while the other was made 
up of such people as had been, on the ground of the former condition 
of the kingdom, expecting revolution in the old regime. Both these 
parties, however, made, in the end, common cause against Gawan, whose 
downfall was brought about by their combined efforts. 

The ring-leader of all these mischief-mongers was one Malik 
Husan Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri, who as a matter of fact owed every thing 
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to Gawan. Before the reforms were introduced Bahri was the Subedar 
of Telingana* but when Gawan divided this province into two parts, the 
frontier-province of Rajmundari was placed under Bahri. while Auzam 
Khan was appointed the Subedar of Warrangal. Bahri resented this 
division of his powers very much and when Gawan separated Bahri's son. 
Malik Ahmad, a hot-headed youth of bold aspirations, from him^\ his 
indignation knew no bounds. Nizam I ul-mulk Bahri, however, was a 
man of experience and when he realised the trend of Gawan's 
reforms he thought it advisable to remain at the court. He 
therefore requested the king that he might not be separated from the 
person of his royal master and stated that any of his sons could e£Fec- 
tively act for him*^. The apparently harmless request was granted and 
Gawan was forced to agree to it. 

This was the origin of Bahri's hatred against Gawan, and the events 
that followed brought it to full bloom. The sole object of Bahri's 
desire to remain at court was to seek an opportunity against the Prime 
Minister, and with this purpose in view he contrived to become a close 
friend of Zarif-ul-mulk Dakhni and Miftah Habashi, who were the 
favourite courtiers of the king. Zarif and Miftah had no cause of com¬ 
plaint against Gawan, but they considered Bahri*s friendship and alli¬ 
ance more valuable than the existence of the former and so 
received him with open arms. This mischievous trio then set out to win 
over to their side such slaves of the royal household as were in favour 
with the king, and these were asked to now and then represent Gawan 
to Mohammad Shah as the most dangerous man for his kingdom^’. 

As long as Gawan and his adopted son Yousuf Adil Khan re¬ 
mained together, the conspiracy could not work, for these two had so 
arranged that one of them was always with the king**. Yousuf Adil 
Khan was however shortly after sent to Bijanager against Narsingh Rao, 
and this was a most opportune moment for the conspirators*®. They 
formed a friendship with the slave of Gawan who was in charge of his 
seal, and suborned him with many valuable presents* He was then in¬ 
vited to a feast by Zarif and Miftah, and when the wine-cup was being 
circulated they produced a folded blank paper and said that it was the 


With a mansab of ‘ Seh-Sadi * Gawan gave Malik Ahmad some Jagir In the pro¬ 
vince of Mahore under Khudawand Khan Habashi. 

•• Feriahta. 

^ This arrangement suggests that Gawan and Yousuf Adil had already had some 
idea as to the mischief being afoot. 

Ihid, p. 856. 
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acquittal of a certain friend of theirs and that it would be more effec* 
tive if the seal of Gawan could be put upon it together with those of 
other high officials**. The slave was by now quite intoxicated and 
without ascertaining whether it was an official document or a blank 
paper set the seal of his master where his hosts reguested. The 
sealed paper was then brought to Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri 
and the following message addressed to the Rai of Orissa, was written 
on it by the three conspirators:— 

*b L4M1& ^ •••••• 

^ ^ jl jU\ 

Lit j jl j ^ 

This letter was presented to the king by Zarif and Miftah at the 
time when Bahri was waiting upon him. The king knew Gawan’s seal 
and in great anxiety asked Bahri*s counsel. Bahri, who was only waiting 
for this moment, gave such accounts of Gawan’s alleged treason that 
Mohammad Shah in a fit of anger ordered his presence at once. Such 
friends of the Premier as were waiting upon the king at the time ad¬ 
vised him not to attend the court, but Gawan, conscious of his own 
innocence, was not afraid of anything and sent them the following 
reply:— 

m ( ^ Ui? jl ^ Jji ^ 

A few of the nobles, who were his friends then sent him word 
that they were ready with one thousand horsemen to follow him to 
Cujerat, but he could not, on the one hand, bring himself to believe 
that Mohammad Shah would ascribe treason to him after his life-long 
services and, on fhe other, he did not like to take to flight like a coward. 
Accordingly he sent the following message to them ;~ 


Ibid, p. 866. 67» 
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^JuKo « iS j4>y> ^ ii/^ 3^ 

^ sx^ ^ J • ^ 1^*0 ^ 

• ( ixMji) l::^! jI yX^j 

He then presented himself to the kin;g, who asked him what punish¬ 
ment befitted a man was found treacherous^^. Gawan replied 
quite disconcernedly that if the offence was proved, cold steel was the 
only punishment**. The king then produced the letter. When Gawan 
saw it, he read the following verse of the Quran:— 


He admitted that the seal was his but declared that the letter was 
not written by him. He then took oath to satisfy the king of his inno¬ 
cence, but without avail. Mohammad Shah, who had been drinking 
all the while*® did not take the least notice of his defence and ordered 
a slave, Jauhar by name, to execute him, while he himself retired to the 
harem. But before the king left the court, Gawan tried to impress upon 
him that his execution would bring about the downfall of his kingdom*®. 
Mohammad Shah, however, turned a deaf ear to him, and so seeing his 
end inevitable he at once sat down with his face turned towards the 
Qihlah and recited the Kalimah. The slave Jauhar in the meantime 
unsheathed his sword, but before he could strike, Gawan, who seemed 
all the time quite at ea8e*\ said aloud: 

• SjlyA.Jl 3UX> JJJ 


Ere he could complete the sentence his head fell to the ground. 

This execution took place at Kandpurpalli on 5th Safar, 886 A.H. 
(14th April. 1481 A.D.) when Gawan was seventy-six years old. 


Ibid, p. 367. 
*• Ibid, p. 367. 
** Ferishta. 

« Ibid, p. 367. 
Ibid, p. 367. 
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Mulla Abdur Rahim Hamdani, Samei' and others foyind the date of 
his death in the following Qata'hs^^: 

)h ^ 

jji Jrip } 

A A1 C .. 


AA1 

The execution of Gawan could not alone appease Mohammad 
Shah, who issued orders to the army that everything belonging to Gawan, 
with the exception of horses, elephants and a few other things that 
were State property, could be plundered with perfect impunity. But 
the followers of Gawan, as soon as they were aware of the proclamation, 
arrayed themselves to oppose the * Badshahi * plunderers. They were 
however scattered and forced to take refuge with Adil Khan. Moham¬ 
mad Shah then issued a far man in which he explained the reasons for 
the execution, so that the people might not accuse him of Gawan's 
murder®^. 

When it was subsequently discovered that Gawan had left a sum 
of only three hundred Laries (about Rs. 1,650) together with 3,500 
books*^ and that he led the life of a dervish, Mohammad Shah was much 
grieved at the loss of his veteran Minister. He sent his body to Bidar 
with due honours and ordered the nobles and officials to join the 
Fatehah on the third day after burial, with Prince Mahmud Khan. 

With the death of Gawan the Bahmani kingdom drew near its end, 
for a few years after the Premier’s execution it was divided into five 
independent States, and there was none to mourn the extinction of the 
dynasty, which had ruled for over a hundred and fifty years. 

SYED HAMIDUDDIN AHMAD. 


Ferishta says In this connection that one Abdul Karim Hamadaiti compiled a 
biography of Gawan. This book, however, cannot be found otherwise it would have 
furnished valuable information about the martyr. 

** This shows how popular Gawan was among the people. 

•* Which formed the library of his Madrasah. 



COMMERCIAL AND SOCIAL INTERCOURSE 
BETWEEN THE HONOURABLE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY AND THE POONA COURT 
IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Introduction. 

The national advantages which Great Britain derives from her 
commerce with India seems not only to have fixed the general atten¬ 
tion of all the nations of Europe but is to be considered the most 
extensive and lucrative branch of her trade; every honest effort, 
therefore, that can tend to enlarge those commercial advantages will no 
doubt receive a liberal encouragement from that Government who 
knows no greater gratification than the countenancing and rewarding of 
virtuous actions.** Thus wrote‘ Capt. R. Greene, to the Governor- 
General, the Earl of Mornington (the Marquis Wellesley), from tillah 
Bihar on the 1st of June, I 798. The inestimable value and advantages 
of Indian trade to the British people, which Capt. Greene refers to 
in the extract of his letter so late as the year 1798, was realised nearly 
two centuries before by a band of patriotic and adventurous Englishmen 
who in the year 1600, established a trading company in the East, 
under the name of the Honourable East India Company for the benefit 
of their Mother Country. This Company came into commercial and 
social contact with many nations of India during the course of its 
activities, and among these, as we shall subsequently see, the Mahrattas 
stand prominently. 


The Survival of the Fittest. 

It is well-known to students of history how the Indian trade of 
the Company gradually become the **mo8t extensive and lucrative 
branch of her trade,’* and how the ” national advantages derived by 
Great Britain from this trade fixed the general attention of all the 


* Mily. O. C., 6 June, 1800, No. 8. 
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nations of Europe.” Among other European nations the Dutch, 
French, Danes, Germans and Swedes successively established trading 
centres in India between the years 1602 and 1731 to oust the English 
from their commercial supremacy. But the survival of the fittest is 
fact and not fiction; thus the English in India by persistently following 
the policy of fair-play, self-restraint and toleration and being backed by 
” a liberal encouragement from their Government,” not only emerged 
as winners in the tedious commercial struggle with European 
nations, but succeeded as well in building up an Empire in the East, the 
like of which the ancient Persians, Greeks and Romans could only 
conceive but never accomplish. 

The East India Company’s First Commercial Treaty with the Mahrattas. 

We find from the records^ that after consolidating their trade in 
Bengal for nearly a century since the foundation of the Hooghly 
Factory in 1640, the Honourable East India Company turned their 
attention towards “ the land of the Peshwas ” with a view to extend 
their trade in their territories. In the month of July, 1739 they entered 
into commercial relationship with the Mahrattas by signing a treaty 
at Bassein. In this transaction, Captain Inchbird was appointed as the 
plenipotentiary of the British Government, while Chimnaji Appa, 
brother and Deivan of the then reigning Peshwa, Baji Rao Pundit 
Pradhan, acted on behalf the Mahrattas. For the full terms of this 
treaty the student is referred to the records. From the papers embody¬ 
ing it, we find that iron, lead, brimstone, saltpetre, dammar, 
sailcloth and coir formed the chief articles of trade in the Mahratta 
countries in the first-half of the eighteenth century, and that the rivers 
Nagotam, Penn and Bancote, whose names are now forgotten, once 
formed the waterways through which the Mahratta trading vessels used 
to ply. ^ 

Mughal Affairs in 1739. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the affairs of the Mughal Court 
at Delhi. At the time when the commercial pour-parlers were going 
on between the English and the Mahrattas, Nadir Shah, the Persian, 
swept down like a whirlwind from the north-west and after defeating 
the Mughal Emperor, Muhammad Shah, entered the Imperial capital. 
After having subjected Delhi to a fifty-eight days* sack accompanied 
by slaughter, he left the city with booty estimated at 32 crores of rupees. 


• Pub. O. C., 22 Apr., 1789, No. 26. 
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In this invasion the magnificent Peacock Throne of the Great Mughal, 
Shah Jehan vanished for ever from the confines of Hindustan. Thus 
under the shadow of a dark calamity did the Honourable East India 
Company enter into commercial relations with the Mahrattas in the 
year 1739. 

Second Commercial Treaty. 

Seventeen years after the conclusion of the treaty of Bassein, 
another treaty for the protection of each other*s commercial rights and 
privileges was found imperative. On the 12th of October, I 756, Gov¬ 
ernor Bourchier concluded another commercial treaty with the third 
Peshwa, Balaji Baji Rao Pandit Pradhan. For the terms of the treaty 
the student is again referred to the records^. We find from the treaty 
that the Dutch were also trading at the time with the Mahrattas, and 
that the port of Rajapur was used by them for unloading their goods. 
It says: “ The Dutch goods will not be permitted to be landed at Raja¬ 
pur nor their trade suffered to be carried on there, concerning which 
the Mahrattas will give proper orders and the people under the Mah- 
ratta Government are not to trade at Rajapur.*’ Curiously enough, the 
Mughal Empire in India this year again suffered terribly from the third 
inroad of the Afghan invader, Ahmad Shah Durrani, the Imperial 
capital being sacked by him. 

Third Commercial Treaty. 

Five years after the conclusion of the second commercial treaty, 
another was found essential by the Honourable East India Company to 
protect their trading vessels and merchandise from the unjust and ille¬ 
gal interference of the Mahratta officials. The new treaty was con¬ 
cluded between the Governor Crommelin and the 4th Peshwa, Madhu 
Rao Balaji, on the 14th September, 1761. For the terms of the treaty* 
the student is once more referred to the records. The year was highly 
disastrous to the Mahrattas, for but eight months before their rising 
power in India had suffered a crushing blow from the combined armies 
of the Afghans and the Mughals on the field of Panipat. 

The Crumbling of an Empire. 

The fateful year of 1761 in which the treaty was concluded forms 
an important epoch in the annals of India. The great empire of the 


* Pub. O. C. 22 Apr. 1789, No. 25. 

« Ibid. 
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Mughals which was reared up by Babur on the field of Panipat 235 
years ago was crumbling to pieces. The Emperor, Shah Alum, was 
wandering about in the confines of Bihar as a fugitive. Ahmad Shah 
Durrani, the victor in the third battle of Panipat, was undisputed 
master of Hindustan. In the districts around Delhi, the Jats, on one 
side, and the Rohillas, on the other, were consolidating the power 
they had usurped. The Mahratta dream of universal empire in India 
under a Hindu sceptre was shattered for ever on the field of Panipat, 
and although the fourth Peshwa, Madhu Rao Balaji, was still at the 
head of the Mahratta confederacy, its power was henceforth partitioned 
among the Gaekwar of Baroda, the Bhonsla of Nagpur, Holkar of 
Indore and Scindhia of Gwalior, all of whom were seldom at peace 
with one another. The Nizam of Hyderabad had been crippled by the 
surrender of some of his most valuable districts to the Mahrattas. The 
power of the French was broken. In southern India, Hyder Ali was 
on the point of grasping the supreme control in Mysore, and the English, 
since their success on the field of Plassey in 1757, were establishing 
and confirming their predominance In Bengal and in the valley of the 
Ganges. Such were the vicissitudes of the times. 

The Elast Indian Company’s Social Intercourse with the Mahrattas. 

With the steady progress of commercial relationship between the 
Honourable East India Company and the Mahrattas since 1739, a 
cordial feeling and good-will naturally grew up. The first practical 
evidence of this friendship was given by the 6th Peshwa, Madhu Rao 
Narayan, who through his vakil sent some valuable gifts® to General 
Sir John Clavering and Mr. Richard Barwell on the 6th August, 1777. 
Thus the foundation of social relationship between the Honourable East 
India Company and the Poona Court was laid by the latter in the 
year 1777. 

The First Mahratta War. 

The course of this commercial and social amity between the 
Honourable East India Company and the Mahratta Court which had 
hitherto run smoothly was somewhat disturbed by the outbreak of the 
First Mahratta War in 1 779. On the conclusion of this war the fourth 
commercial treaty was found essential to safeguard the trading interests 
of both parties which had suffered during the war. This treaty between 
the British Government and the Poona Court was signed at Salbai in 
the month of May, I 762. 


Pub. O. C., 11 Aug., 1777, No. A; see also Appendix. 
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Resumption of Social Intercourse. 

The records between the years I 783 and 1 788 are silent regarding 
the exchange of complimentary gifts between the two Governments 
which ceased for sometime after the First Mahratta War. The first 
instance of “ the commencement of the social intercourse ** by means 
of gifts and presents after the war occurs towards the end of the year 
I 788. From the letter® of the Board to C. W. Malet/ British Resident 
at Poona, dated the Council Chamber, 30th December, 1788, it 
appears that the British Government sent about this time to the Poona 
Court (the Mahratta Court) a bale consisting of the finest fabrics of 
Bengal as a complimentary gift. Again, we find in the letter® of Malet 
to the Board dated Poona, January, I 789, that in the Christmas of the 
year 1788 he sent to the Poona Court a gift consisting of fruits and 
sweetmeats. We learn too from this letter that about this time the 
Mahratta Court also sent to the British Government as a present “ a 
diamond ring and a string of pearls/* Lastly we find in the records® 
that on 19th and 22nd June, 1789 the Mahratta Court sent to the 
Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, several articles of the Deccan 
fabrics ** to convey their sense of regard and respect for the British 
Government.” 

The East India Company’s Endeavours to Introduce Bengal Fabrics in 
in the Mahratta Territories. 

Careful readers of the records will observe that in the selection of 
the present for the Mahratta Court, the Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany always paid particular attention to the ” muslin cloths and fine 
white fabrics manufactured in Bengal ” with a view to their introduc¬ 
tion and circulation in the Mahratta countries and in the Deccan. The 
following extract from Malet’s letter'® to the Governor-General. Lord 
Cornwallis, dated Poona, the 26th June, 1 789, will elucidate matters:— 


• Pub. O. C., 22 Apr., 1789, No. 27. 

^ Sir Charles Warre Malet was the eldest son of the Rev. Alexander Malet, Rector 
of Combe Florey, Somerset. At an early age he entered the service of the Honourable 
East India Company and after filling various posts, including a mission to the Great 
Mughal, he was in 1785 appointed Resident Minister at Poona at the Court of the 
Peshwa, Madhu Rao Narayan. Subsequently Malet was for some time acting Governor 
of Bombay up to the year 1798, when he retired from service returning Home. He 
was created a baronet on 24 Feb., 1791. He was an F. R. S. and an F. S. A. He 
died in 1816. (Gent. Magazine, 1816, Part I, page 186). 

• Pub. O. C., 16 Mar., 1789, No. 7. 

• Pub. O. C., 6 Aug., 1789, No. 6; 23 Oct., 1789, Nos. 4-6. 

“ Pub. O. C., 6 Aug., 1789, No. 6, 
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** Your Lordship will recollect that the commencement of the 
intercourse of presents originated in the hope of making it conducive 
to the foundation of commercial advantages by the introduction of the 
white cloths of Bengal for the consumption of this (Mahratta) country. 
In this idea, permit me, my lord, to submit to your consideration the 
propriety of sending, after a proper interval, another allotment of Bengal 
manufactures, to be carefully composed of the finest kinds of flowered 
muslins, such as Agabannou tar tore, but above all of the most delicate 
shtibnum, for none but the very finest textures will answer your Lord- 
ship*8 intention of conveying satisfaction to the Mahratta people, whose 
affectation of delicacy in their dress is excessive.” 

The East India Company’s Endeavours to Introduce English Wares and 
Scientific Goods in the Peshwa’s Dominions. 

Another interesting point which we gather from the records is that 
this ” social intercourse of presents ” between the Honourable Com¬ 
pany and the Mahrattas gave Malet a golden opportunity to introduce 
into the Peshwa’s dominions the scientific and geographical goods 
manufactured in England, and thus gradually helped to ” propagate 
among the Mahrattas a love and esteem for the arts and sciences of 
England,’* The following extract from the letter^' of Malet to the Gov¬ 
ernor-General. Lord Cornwallis, dated Poona, the 26th June. I 789, is 
to the point:— 

“ As, however, in the prosecution of this (social) intercourse, I 
should be glad to convert it to the propagation of an esteem and love 
for the arts and sciences of our native country (England) and as the 
Mahratta Minister has on more occasion than one desired me to give 
the young Peshwa an idea of our geographical system, which I have 
complied as well as my scanty collection of maps permitted, I have 
to crave your Lordship’s indulgence in suggesting your commissioning, 
or permittng me to commission, from England to Bombay, an orrery,* 
a pair of globes, a set of instruments and a set of the largest and best 
coloured maps procurable; in which great attention should be paid to 
the durability of the articles and the real goodness of their workman¬ 
ship, particularly in the orrery and globes as none but of the strongest 
and best materials would stand in this country^ and the smallest dis¬ 
order would render them totally useless where no damage can be re¬ 
paired.” 

“ Pub. O C 6 Aug., 1789, No. 5. 

* The name is derived from Fourth Earl of Orrery, (1678-1731) for whom one of 
these astronomical instruments was 6rst made* 
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Rules against acceptance of Complimentary Gifts by the 
Company’s Servants. 

From the records^ ^ which deal with the exchange of presents 
between the Company and the Mahratta Court, we find that the English 
officers were debarred by “ the laws of England ** from accepting any 
complimentary presents from any source whatever on their own account 
but had to credit them to the account of the Honourable Company. As 
this law also applied to the complimentary gifts from the Peshwa*s 
Court, it was taken as a national affront and insult by the Mahratta 
Government. Malet brought this fact to the notice of the Governor- 
General, Lord Cornwallis, in his letters of 13th and 14th February, 
1789, and pointed out to him that he (Malet) “ experiences much in¬ 
convenience and embarrassment in his intercourse in public business 
with the Peshwa and his Ministers by the prohibition under which he 
(Malet) had been laid against accepting complimentary presents.** 
Lord Cornwallis accordingly thought it necessary to relax the rule relat¬ 
ing to the acceptance of complimentary gifts on the part of the Com- 
pany*8 servants, and in his letter to Malet, dated Fort William, 16th 
March, 1789, wrote as follows:— 

“ I have after very mature deliberation thought it incumbent upon 
me, though not without some degree of reluctance, to relax on that 
head of your instructions propriety of accepting complimentary 

gifts) .** 

“ I had long entertained hopes that the Mahratta Ministers would 
after your explanations have clearly seen that no just cause was given 
to them for offence by our adopting a line of conduct which we declared 
to be conformable to instructions from home, as well as to our own 
national customs; but however unreasonable it may be of them to per¬ 
severe in expecting the continuance of an acquiescence on our part with 
the customs of India, I think it more prudent to desist from a punctilious 
observance of the rule which I had wished to establish rather than run 
the risk of embarrassing and impeding essential points of public business 
by the imitation (sic) and disgust which a constant refusal to comply 
with that part of their manrters and customs in ceremonial intercourse 
would probably occasion.** 

Records of the Commercial History of the Mahrattas of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

The archives of the Imperial Record Department contain several 
records'® of the latter half of the eighteenth century which supply ample 
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materials for writing an interesting chapter on the commercial and eco¬ 
nomic history of the Peshwa’s dominions of that period. These records 
deal with the accounts of the foreign and internal commerce of the 
Mahrattas, of the state of the trade which was then carried on between 
the Company and the Mahrattas, of the gradual expansion of the city 
of Poona, of the true sources of wealth of the Mahratta state, 
of the imports and exports between Bombay and the Mahratta 
countries, of the agriculture, commerce and topography of the Deccan 
and the contiguous countries, of the state of the then Mahratta 
Government and of the Mughal rule before its final disruption. Among 
these papers the letter’'^ written by Malet to Lord Cornwallis from 
Poona on 8th of August, 1788, stands conspicuous. This letter forms 
the report which Malet sent to the Governor General in reply to his 
enquiry of 28th November, I 787, regarding “ the present and past state 
of the commercial intercourse between the Company*8 territories and 
those of the Mahrattas.” The intention^^ of Lord Cornwallis in 
asking for this report from Malet was ” to form a judgment how far 
the aforesaid commercial intercourse may admit of an increase 
advantageous to both sides.” 

MaletU Report on the Mahratta Countries. 

The report of Malet is a mine information for students of Mahratta 
history of that time. It draws a dark picture of the system of govern¬ 
ment which was then in vogue at Poona, the head-quarters of the Mah¬ 
ratta Government, and of the principles which influenced rulers of 
it—things which were, according to him, highly prejudicial to the 
growth of English commerce in their countries during that period. The 
following extracts from the report in question throw a flood of light 
on this point as well as on various other subjects relating to contem¬ 
porary Mahratta history:— 

” The Peshwa administration is on every act more or less 
influenced by that avarice which so invariably and so strongly marks 
the Brahmin character; while mean in its genius and grasping in its 
policy, it frequently mistakes the mode of gratifying its ruling passion 
averse from, and probably ignorant of the systematic and equitable 
principles on which alone commerce can be rendered flourishing by 
encouraging the industry in the security and happiness of the subject. 
Its chief attention seems directed to conquest and depredation giving 
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employmtnt at once to the desultory military spirit of the Mahrattas and 
supplying the State and the chief individual Brahmin with wealth and 
power.** 

“ Commerce, but more especially foreign, less understood, would 
be more slow and precarious in its operation. The arrangements 
necessary for its effectual protection are incompatible with that spirit 
of expedient and venality by which every thing is influenced at Poona. 
They would in some measure intrench upon the arrogant principles of 
aristocracy by a general diffusion of wealth and interfere with the system 
of farms which is universally adopted from the smallest branch of the 
customs to the disposal of provinces whence the subject, instead of ex¬ 
periencing the uniform and vigorous protection of a wise Government is 
cruelly sacrificed to the rapacity and oppression of the highest 
bidder.** 

“ The state of the numerous ports of the Mahratta Empire on the 
coast of Malabar and the Guzarat, but more especially the former, 
evinces a spirit hostile to commerce and I have not a doubt were its 
fleet equal to the end (sic) but that it would be instantly converted to 
the same predatory purpose at sea as its armies are by land as it 
now is against all those whom it can master. This perhaps is fortunate 
for us as presenting a bar to the admission and rivalship of our Euro¬ 
pean neighbours though certainly the customs of a single year in a 
well frequented port, not to mention the numberless advantages of 
population, etc., would greatly exceed the profits of plunder after de¬ 
ducting the expense which must be great in keeping up a number of 
piratical vessels.” 

” The rich and commercial kingdom of Guzarat (every town of 
which is or was inhabited by rich Banians, a tribe as attached to com¬ 
merce as any other tribe of the Hindus to its hereditary pursuits) 
flourished infinitely more by its traffic during the violent convulsions 
of the Mughal Government, previous to the establishment of the Mah¬ 
ratta power, than it ever has since that event, though time and tran¬ 
quillity have given ample leisure for doing away with the effects of 
conquest and the transfer of dominion.*’ 

Malet’s Remarks on the Mughal Government. 

** The Mughals, magnificent and ostentatious, required every 
article of luxury. Towns and cities grew out of this spirit. The 
Brahmins and Mahrattas, less refined and more parsimonious, 
are averse from and ignorant of those costly modes of expense. 
Hence those towns and cities, deprived of the cause of their 
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existence, are mouldering fast into ruin and their wealthier in¬ 
habitants have sunk under or fled from the rapacity of their 
new masters. In this cause might probably be traced the seeds 
of the present drooping commercial state of all those provinces of 
Hindustan that have been subjected to the Mahratta power under 
which the Provincial moneyed men, not to mention the substantial 
landholders, have been subjected to oppressions and exactions. Per¬ 
sonal property has become insecure. Industry has failed; an aristocra- 
tical wealth, arising from the soil and the labours of the peasantry, 
has succeeded which is confined to the conquerors; and Poona (the 
head-quarters of the Peshwa Government) has become an insatiable 
sink into which vast treasures have been poured scarce ever again to 
circulate.” 

” This was not the case under the Mughals. The riches carried 
annually to Delhi did not stagnate there. The internal commerce of 
the Empire and the spirit of the people gave full employment to the 
foreign influx of wealth. The productions of each province and the 
performances of every art were in high demand and the pay of the 
vast armies of the Empire kept pace in magnificence with every other 
article of expense. Hence arose numberless channels through which 
the wealth of the Empire was again circulated to its extreme branches.” 

” The mere accumulation of riches by the inhabitants of an 
Empire is vicious and sordid but much more so when it becomes the 
sole object of the rulers. A wise legislature studies to make them the 
stimulatives of genius, of sciences, of agriculture and of commerce, 
to convert them to the consumption of the produce of industry and 
so to arrange them that the coffers of the State may be replenished 
from the redundance of the subject but this system is not known at 
Poona.” 


Male! on the Revenue Policy of the Mahrattas* 

The following comments of Malet on the Mahratta fiscal policy, 
on the principal expedients which they resorted to for the supply of 
their revenues and on the true sources of the wealth of their State 
amply repay perusal:— 

” The fixed and grand source of the Mahratta State’s revenue is 
agriculture, the best perhaps on which a nation can depend. That it 
has' such a revenue is the necessary consequence of possessing an im¬ 
mense tract of productive domain. That it is not more productive 
bm, on the contrary, that it labours under every disadvantage proceeds 
from a faulty constitution. The second is its tribute, fixed by various 
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denominations on the greatest part of Hindusthan. The third, the pre¬ 
datory collections of its armies. The fourth, its domestic sequestra¬ 
tions and the last, its collections on the commerce of the Empire v.'hich 
are comparatively trifling and insignificant.** 

The following account of the gradual expansion of the city of 
Poona in the latter half of the eighteenth century and of the increase 
in the number of its inhabitants and of the cause from which it pro¬ 
ceeded will prove interesting to the reader:— 

“ Poona is still a large village to which people of all denomina¬ 
tions and all professions are now beginning to resort from the other 
ruined parts of Hindustan, particularly from the decayed Mughal cities. 
Its reputation for security, since the two abortive expeditions from 
Bombay, has greatly tended to promote its increase and population as 
the wealthier Brahmins have in consequence begun to employ some 
part of their hidden riches in building, which single circumstance neces¬ 
sarily gives employment to a great number and a great variety of arti¬ 
ficers as the wants attendant on large buildings are endliess.” 

“ The circumstances which are above enumerated of the great 
wealth of the Brahmins and the great increase of Poona in buildings 
and inhabitants, must, I should imagine cause a greater demand for 
the articles which can be furnished only from Bombay than thereto¬ 
fore.*’ 


Bengal and Guzarat Trade Compared. 

The following extracts from Malet’s report give to the students 
of the economic history of India some interesting accounts of the agri¬ 
culture, commerce and manufactures of Bengal as also of Guzarat 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, and of the effects 
which the First Mahratta War (1 779-81) subsequently produced on the 
Bengal-Maharatta trade:— 

** It has been suggested to me that the trade of Bengal raw silk 
and piece-goods with the Mahratta countries through the channel of 
Bombay has greatly decreased of late years, which decrease is im¬ 
puted to the interruption caused by the war, and the consequent diver¬ 
sion of that trade into other channels. It appears, however, from the 
comparative account of imports and exports between Bombay and 
the Mahratta territories *^* that the war has not been productive of 
this effect. But even allowing that it had, I presume, that the loss 
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would have been confined to Bombay in being deprived of the bene¬ 
ficial consequence of commercial mediation, but that the consump¬ 
tion of the produce of Bengal would not have been affected since other 
channels by sea and land present themselves to supply the stoppage 
of intercourse with Bombay. Hence arises a conclusion that hostility 
with the Poona Government is not in any case likely to be attended 
with commercial prejudice to Bengal.” 

” 1 have been informed by Governor Ramsay that the demand 
for the Guzarat cotton in Bengal has greatly decreased of late years 
owing to the increased cultivation of it at home. This seems to con¬ 
vey a proof of the increase of industry and population in the latter 
province and as the same gentleman mentions likewise a great decrease 
in the importation of raw silk at Bombay, this likewise may be im¬ 
puted to a greater appropriation of that article to the establishment of 
new or the multiplication of old manufacturers at home.” 

” It is a very curious circumstance in commercial intercourse that 
these two richest provinces of Hindusthan, I mean, Guzarat and 
Bengal, used regularly to exchange their respective commodities of 
silk and cotton; the former, the produce of Bengal, was manufactured 
in the highest perfection at and distributed all over the Eastern World 
from, Ahmedabad, the capital of Guzarat; the latter, the growth of 
Guzarat was distributed in a still greater degree of delicacy and per¬ 
fection from the looms of Bengal. These, with spices, were the articles 
by which the specie of the West has from time immemorial been drawn 
to the East.” 

” If therefore by improving its manufactures of silk, Bengal can 
at all rival those of Guzarat, the advantage of its being a domestic 
produce will be decisive while, on the other hand, should it emanci¬ 
pate itself from all dependence of Guzarat for cotton (in the fabric of 
which it confessedly excels all the world) by cultivating sufficient for 
its manufactures, the concentration of the produce and manufacture 
of those two grand articles in itself must necessarily conduce greatly to 
the increase of its population and as necessarily draw into its circula¬ 
tion the specie of the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia, not to mention that 
of Europe, and a large portion of that of the rest of Hindusthan 
(though the fabric and sale of its finest white cloths have suffered an 
irrecoverable blow in the annihilation of the Mughal Empire, in the 
elegance and refinement of which sprang their chief consumption); 
and in addition to its rice, saltpetre, opium, sugar, etc., to which indigo 
has lately b^en added present, as being the produce of the soil, the 
most inexhaustible, most unfailing and most desirable sources of wealth. 
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I am informed that several families of Guzarat silk manufacturers, 
soucars and others, distressed by the oppressions of the farmers of 
this State who rule that Province have fled to and settled at Benares 
where they practise their former occupation.** 

Further Materials Regarding the Commercial History of 
the Maharattas. 

Malet enclosed with his report some papers which are highly 
useful to students of history. Among these papers the following are 
worthy of our attention:— 

First Enclosure. 

(1) Statement of charges and mode of commercial conveyance 
between Poona and Goa and with other manufacturing towns of the 
Company*8 Eastern territories (Bengal) during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. 

This enclosure gives us a general view of the foreign and internal 
commerce of the Mahratta countries independent of their intercourse 
with Bombay. It also conveys important information regarding the 
trade and manufactures of Bengal. From these papers it is gathered 
that tin, pepper, dry coconuts, betelnuts, spices, quick-silver, lead, 
saffron, asafcetida, Vermillion, copper, wax-candles, broad cloth, raw 
silk and muskets were the principal articles which used to come from 
Goa to Poona by means of bullocks or boats. Again we find that 
piece-goods, white and coloured, and plain cotton mixed with silk 
used to come from Narronpoynt (North of the Krishna river) to Poona 
by means of bullocks. Chintzes and white cloths used to come from 
Burhanpur (on the Tapti river) to Poona by means of bullocks and 
tatoos (ponies). The chintzes of this city were held in high esteem at 
the city of Poona. A chintz turban, seyla and jammah of the best 
fabric would cost upwards of rupees one thousand. We again find 
that seylas, turbans, saris, white and coloured, plain and mixed, used 
to come from Peytun (on the Wain-Ganga river) to Poona by means 
of bullocks, and mixed silk and cotton brocaded cloths, used to come 
from Aurangabad (in Nizam Ali’s dominions) to Poona by means of 
the same conveyance. White cotton piece-goods used to come from 
Shagur (on the Wain-Ganga river) to Poona also by means of bullocks. 
Benares and Bengal cotton and silk piece-goods used to come from 
Mirzapore (on the Ganges) to Nagpur by means of bullocks. Nagpur 
used to trade with Omrahpur in Benares and Bengal cotton and silk 
piece-goods, and vice versa, and bullocks were employed as the means 
of conveyance. 
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The following extracts from this enclosure should prove of 
interest to readers:— 

Notes on Commercial Topics from Malet’s Report. 

(a) The goods that reach Poona by the Mirzapore route are 
chiefly petamhiers and taftas. Raw silk is taken up at 
Aurangabad and other places on the road. The prin¬ 
cipal importation of Bengal goods is said to be through 
Bombay; but it does not appear that the white piece- 
goods of Bengal are in that demand in the Deccan 
which their quality seems to merit.** 

(h) “ The mixed silk and cotton brocaded cloths which are 
manufactured in the city of Aurangabad are inferior to 
those of Guzarat and the city is almost depopulated by 
the oppression of the Government straitened as it is by 
the neighbourhood and usurpations x>f this to 

which the decline of its trade with the Carnatic may 
probably be added. Great quantities of Bengal raw 
silk were formerly manufactured in this city and brought 
in by the way of Benares and Bombay. The quality 
is now greatly fallen off.** 

(c) “ The chintzes of the city of Burhanpur are in very high 
esteem at the city of Poona. A chintz turban, seyla 
and jamniah of the best fabric will cost upwards of a 
thousand rupees.** 

Second Enclosure. 

(2) Statements of the imports and exports between Bombay and 
Poona between the years 1773 and 1787 by Governor Ramsay from 
the Bombay Custom House records. We find from the records that 
these “ Statements ** also speak of imports and exports at the subor¬ 
dinate port of Mahim on the northern extremity of the Island of 
Bombay. 

This enclosure makes it clear that the balance of trade between 
Bombay and the Mahratta countries during the years mentioned in 
it was greatly in favour of the former, as is evidenced by the costliness 
of many of the export articles. It can further be seen that some of 
the articles imported at Bombay from Poona were again exported 
with advantage. 

Third Enclosure. 

(3) Comparative account of imports and exports between Bombay 
and the Mahratta territories during the latter half of the eighteenth 
eentury. 
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The above enclosure reveals to us the extraordinary fact that in 
spite of the First Mahratta War the imports at Bombay during that 
war were decidedly greater, and that the exports except in the article 
of broad cloth were not very deficient. 

Fourth Enclosure. 

(4) Estimates of charges on goods between Bombay and Poona 
including expense of carriage and customs. 

This paper furnishes an “ idea of an extraordinary want of minute¬ 
ness and discrimination on the part of the Poona Court in the arrange¬ 
ment of the imports on the principal articles of commerce between 
Bombay and Poona; while on the other hand the simple mode that is 
substituted to that of fixing the imposts on a valuation of the articles 
relieves the merchant from the vexatious cavil and altercation which 
must otherwise ensue with a grasping tenacious farmer of the re¬ 
venue.** The enclosure further gives us information as to the mode 
of conveyance adopted towards the latter half of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury in certain parts of the Mahratta country for carrying goods and 
merchandise. The paper says:— 

** The ruggedness of the country between Panwell and Poona, 
but more particularly the impracticability of the Ghauts to any wheeled 
or draft conveyance confines the whole of the carriage to bullocks with 
the exception of a few tatoos/' 

These enclosures'’^ are too lengthy for reproduction here. 

Malet’s Description of the Deccan and Adjoining Countries. 

The concluding portion of Malet’s report gives a fascinating 
account of the commerce and topography of the Deccan and adjoining 
countries, and presents vividly many interesting points relating to the 
past history of several important Indian cities of that period. The 
following extract is reproduced:— 

** Exclusive of the above principal piece-good manufactories 
(Curpa, Narronpoynt, Burhanpur, Mirzapore and Shagur) there are 
several other towns of less note as Mandeer, Bhur, Edghere (sic) and 
Jalna. The Deccan is supplied with its best silk goods, Kinkhabs, etc., 
from Guzarat; opium from Malwa; matchlocks, bows and swords arc 
brought from the Northern parts of Hindusthan, from Ahmedabad 
and other places, and some are manufactured in the Muhammadan 
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cities of Hyderabad, Aurangabad and Bijapur. A considerable quan¬ 
tity of Masulipatam chintz reaches the Deccan which is used for making 
quilted coats and various other kinds of quilting. The turbans of that 
country are also good, but they are too short for the fashion of this 
country.’* 

“ Poona cannot boast of the establishment of a single manufac¬ 
ture. for surely the practice of a few fugitive and temporary weavers 
from Aurangabad do not yet entitle it to the name of possessing a 
manufacture. The great vales (if a space of country full of distinct 
hills but bounded by long ranges can be called so) into which the 
Deccan is divided are well furnished with rivulets, most of which might, 
I conceive, even in their present unimproved state, be used to ad¬ 
vantage, during the rainy season, to promote the interior carriage of 
the country; but except the transportation of a very few rafts of timber, 
I do not observe that the smallest benefit is derived from them in that 
way. The long course of the Gunga (Wain-Ganga) and the Kistna 
might certainly be converted to great commercial advantage, not to 
mention the innumerable less important streams that flow into them; 
but as the direction of all of them is ultimately the same, the distant 
communication across that direction must necessarily intersect those 
ranges of hills which give direction to the rivers, and by which, as 
already observed, the whole country is divided. The rugged and un¬ 
improved passes of those ranges render bullocks the only practicable 
mode of conveyance though carts of a very rude construction are used 
by the villagers for the conveyance of grain within the different ranges, 
but even in those spaces, the country is extremely uneven and stony.” 

” I am informed that formerly there was a great mart for the 
horses of the Deccan and the camels of Marwar at the great annual 
Jattra of Tripetty (a town and hill temple in Madras) which is held 
in the month of October. Great quantities of the brocade and silk 
goods of Aurangabad and the Guzarat, with other piece-goods, used 
to go with the caravans from the Deccan, whence were brought in 
exchange several articles of the fabric of the Lower Carnatic. This 
great assembly of distant nations at Tripetty was on religious principles 
and the same strong attraction operates the same very beneficial effect 
throughout, I believe, the whole of Hindusthan. It is a great pity 
that the interests and happiness of mankind, so closely connected and 
so eminently promoted by such an inter-course, should be exposed to 
the caprice and the passions of princes. The route of the Deccan 
caravans to Tripetty was, 1 am informed, originally through Curpa. 
The violences of the Pathan Chief of that place, while it was an 
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Independency, diverted it further to the Southward, through the terri¬ 
tory of Hyder Ali; and the late war between that Prince and the Com¬ 
pany drove it back again still further to the Northward through 
Hyderabad; but Tipu Sultan is now, I understand, using his utmost 
efforts to bring this golden current into ancient channel.” 

Lord Cornwallis on Bengal Trade. 

From the records it apears that after reading Malet*s report Lord 
Cornwallis wrote him a letter^* on 30th of October, 1 788, from Fort 
William, instructing him to convert his experience of the Mahratta 
countries “to the desirable purposes of improving the revenues of 
Bengal by increasing her trade and promoting the sale of her 
manufactures in those countries.” In this letter he requests Malet ” to 
encourage those people who have taken refuge to the city of Poona from 
the decayed Mughal towns of Hindusthan to seek an asylum in the 
Company’s territories in Bengal,” and also to invite ” the Burhanpur 
manufacturers of chintz and the ingenious artists of all denominations 
to settle with their families under the protection of the Company, 
especially those who can introduce any new arts or manufactures or 
improve such as are already established in Bengal.” 

Malet’s Novel Suggestions. 

So far we have seen that the Honourable East Indian Company 
used to draw Indian wealth by means of commerce for ” the national 
advantages of Great Britain.” But in the records it is noted that Malet 
ill his letter^® to Lord Cornwallis, dated Poona, January, 1789, 
suggested a novel method of attaining the same object. This consisted 
in ” working on the religious opinions of the people of Hindusthan.” 
The following extract from his letter explains the scheme:— 

” In my present public address you will observe that I have 
started an idea of working on the religious opinion of the Poona Court 
and that of Nagpur to promote our views by granting them immunities 
and indulgences at Benares and Gaya. It has in all ages been a grand 
object of the wisdom of legislators to draw foreign wealth into their 
dominions and I need not recapitulate the various expedients of 
spectacles, oracles, mysteries and reputed sanctity of various places 
which have been used so successfully by almost all nations and of 
which Benares and Mecca are at this instant so strong examples of 
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attraction over the two great sects of the Eastern World. These are 
complete proofs of the influence in its full force unbroken by any of those 
circumstances of anarchy or oppression that weaken and destroy it; 
an instance of which predicament offers in the present state of 
Jerusalem where the avarice and bigotry of the Ruling power hostile 
to the faith of the pilgrims has almost entirely done away the source 
of wealth incident to that desire of visiting the Holy City which once 
roused all Christendom to arms. If then it is an object worthy of 
attention to draw a concourse of foreigners and of course their wealth 
into our land, it necessarily becomes an object to add to the attrac¬ 
tions of superstition those of safety, ease and freedom from imposi¬ 
tion and though 1 am sure that the genius of no Government in 
the world is more likely than ours to insure the latter, the great differ¬ 
ence of our ideas and the distance of the object may without reflec¬ 
tion have rendered us indifferent as to any active favourable inter¬ 
position, for which, when I surmise that there may be room in the 
structure of caravanseries for the accommodation of the votaries and 
a regular appointment of officers charged with the management and 
government of so heterogeneous a multitude. 1 confess that 1 do it 
at a venture, without knowing whether any such things do already 
exist or not. What 1 have mentioned as to the provisional grant of 
immunities to the Court and that of Nagpur is also, 1 must confess, 
without any knowledge of the subject, other than that 1 think it might 
be so used as to be introduced with very great weight, and even should 
the idea on the present occasion never operate, 1 have some notion 
that a voluntary offer to the different Hindu princes of Hindusthan that 
a certain number of their passports or ours sent to them, should annually 
entitle the possessors to a free passage to the two holy places would 
be attended with the two great and good consequences of highly gratify¬ 
ing those princes and promoting the spirit of pilgrimage, and as 1 doubt 
not but that all the courts to whom such privilege might be granted 
would make a perquisite of it somewhat inferior to the common imposts, 
it follows that they would be then interested to promote a spirit which 
it is now evidently their interest to check and divert, however they may 
be blinded to that interest by prejudice and superstition. But if my 
idea is worthy of any notice, all immunities or indulgence should of 
course be reserved exclusively for the Courts on which we mean to make 
an impression. And if in the course of these negotiations we should 
be able to secure the money of the pilgrims for the supply of Bombay 
by granting them bills at an easy exchange on Benares, surely nothing 
would remain either for Government or the pilgrim to wish from us 
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after having so liberally contributed to the extension of the Power of 
the one and the Ease of the other and * what is a singular felicity in 
the distribution of benefits.’ All to the advancement of our own 
honour and most essential interests!** 

How far the suggestions of Malet were utilized and acted upon 
by the Government will be seen from the records of the nineteenth 
century, which do not come within the scope of this paper. 


APPENDIX 

(1) List of articles presented by the Vakil of the Peshwa and 
Ministers at Poona to General Sir John Clavering on 6th August, 
1 777:— 

(a) One horse. 

(h) One Sirpaich. 

(c) Two Shawls. 

(d) One piece of Kinkhab, 

(e) Seven pieces of white cloth called Moondee. 

(2) List of articles presented by the Vakil of the Peshwa and 
Ministers at Poona to Mr. R. Barwell;— 

(Same as above,) 
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A BRIEF REVIEW OF AMIR KHUSROO’S POETRY. 


Before proceeding to review Amir Khusroo's poetical works I 
should like to consider the meaning and ideals of poetry in its various 
forms so as to be the better able to judge of the merits of his work. 

Poetry has been often defined, and yet it remains without adequate 
definition. “ Poetry **, says Johnson. “ is the art of uniting pleasure 
with truth by calling imagination to the help of reason **. According 
to Mill, it consists in “ the thought and words in which emotion 
spontaneously embodies itself **. “By poetry Macaulay tells us, 
“ we mean the art of employing words in such a manner as to produce 
an illusion on the imagination, the art of doing by means of words 
what the painter does by means of colours “. To Matthew Arnold it 
is simply “ the most delightful and perfect form of utterance that 
human words can reach “. Professor Courthope defines it as “ the 
art of producing pleasure by the just expression of imaginative thought 
and feeling in metrical language “. According to Nizami Arudi of 
Samarqand, it is the art whereby the poet arranges imaginary proposi¬ 
tions and blends fruitful analogies in such wise that he can make a 
little thing appear great and a great thing small, or cause good to 
appear in the garb of evil and evil in the form of good. From the 
above definitions it is clear that in essence it is an emotional or 
imaginative interpretation of life as it shapes or moulds itself in the 
mind of the interpreter, i.e,, a treatment of facts, experience and 
problems in such a way that the imaginative elements predominate. 

Poetry may broadly be classified into subjective or personal, and 
objective or impersonal. In the former the poet fixes his attention on 
himself, receiving inspiration from his own feelings and experiences; 
whereas in the latter, he goes out of himself and deals with the outer 
world, with little or no reference to his own individuality. The former 
includes odes and all kinds of lyrics—lyrics of love with all its essen¬ 
tials, lyrics of patriotism, lyrics of spiritualism, etc. It also includes 
philosophic or meditative composition. Objective poetry falls into two 
divisions. Narrative and Dramatic. Epic and Romantic are the most 
prominent varieties of the Narrative. By Dramatic poetry is meant 
a species of poetry in which characters are depicted and not a drama 
for acting. In the light of the above definitions and ideals of Poetry 1 
desire to approach the poetical works of Khusroo. His emotion varied 
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in its character* finds expression in all forms and types of poetry. None 
has been left unexplored by him. His masterly pen adorns Lyrics, 
Epics, Odes, etc., whose contents include matters masterly and moral. 

Poets whether of Persia or of India excelled as a rule only in one 
or two forms. In the whole history of Persian poetry we scarcely find 
a poet accomplished in all its types. Firdausi was the greatest master 
of Persian, but his worldwide reputation entirely rests on his great 
Epic, the “ Shahnama ’* and he could not justifiable claim mastery in 
Lyrics. Anwari was a prophet in Qasidas but he could not compose 
good Mathnawis. Sa’di, master of the Ghazal was seldom credited with 
good Mathnawis or Qasidas. Khusroo was one of the rare exceptions 
with capacity comprehensive enough to cover all kinds of poetry; and 
in none of them is he lacking in emotional or imaginative enthusiasm. 
His verses number about two lacs or according to some commentators 
about four. Few poets have surpassed or even equalled him in this 
respect. Our admiration for him is enhanced when we consider that 
he was a busy figure in the Royal Court.. He was not only a poet 
of the Durbar, but a constant companion of the Emperor both in peace 
and war. 

It was Khusroo who raised the status of Persian poetry of India 
placing it on the same level as that of the land of its origin. It was 
he wliose mastery in Ghazal and other verse forms won for Indian 
versifiers the proud epithet “ Tutiyan-i-Hind ” {i-e,, parrots of India) 
from the celebrated poet Hafiz, the Nightingale of Shiraz, who wrote 
thus in one of his poems: ” The parrots of India will get sugar from 
this Persian candy that goes to Bengal Sa’di and other prominent 
poets of Persia held a high opinion of his writings. Daulatshah in 
his well-known memoir on poets esteems him a first class poet and 
ranks his lyrics with those of Sa’di. It will now be advisable to 
consider his works according to their form classification. 

MATHNAVIS. 

Nizami’s Khamsa enjoys a world-wide reputation. A good many 
poets have exerted their energy in composing Khamsas after him, but 
Khusroo’s is decidedly the best of the lot. This too is the opinion of 
Abdur Rahman Jami as expressed in his Baharistan. Khusroo’s 
Khamsa or collection of five Mathnavis was dedicated to Sultan Alaud- 
din Khilji and consists of: 

Mat la’-ul-Onwar: This poem, finished in a single fortnight 
was composed in 698 A.H. It is a mystical book on the lines of 
Nizami’s “ Makhzan-ul-Asrar.” Its lines (byat) number 3310. 
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(b) Shirin Khusroo composed in the same year as the preceding 
and on the model of Nizami's poem bearing the same title. There 
are 4124 verses. 

(c) LAila Majnun : This is the best of the composition constituting 
the Khamsa and is in no way inferior to Nizam’s poem of the same 
name. It consists of 2,660 verses. It was compiled in the same year 
as the preceding. 

(d) A*ina-i-sikandari composed in 699 A.H. on the lines of the 
Sikandar Nama of Nizami and having 4,450 verses. 

(e) Hasht Bihisht : This is the last of the collection and was 
written in 701 A.H. in the style of the Haft Paikar of Nizami. It has 
3,382 verses. 

One cannot but be impressed by the poet’s wonderful industry 
especially when one remembers that all five comprising no less than 
17,926 hayt were completed within the short period of two and a 
half years. 

Besides this work he composed other Mathnawis of which the 
following are noteworthy;— 

(a) Qiran-us-Sadin : On the death of Sultan Gheyasuddin Balban 
in 686 A.H. his grandson Kaiqubad (son of Baghra Khan, Vice-roy 
of Bengal) was set on the throne of Delhi. The young king was ad-- 
dieted to luxury and pleasure. The repeated warnings of his father 
from Bengal failed to correct him whereupon the latter proceeded to 
Delhi. Kaiqubad instead of submitting to his father marched to 
oppose him. When the two armies met and were on the point of 
fighting a change of mood occurred and father and son exchanged 
letters urging upon each other the cessation of hostilities. This event, 
which is at once tedious and unnatural forms the subject matter of 
the poem. 

The poet had an awkward situation to face. He wrote the work 
under instructions from the unworthy son who insisted on the glorifica¬ 
tion of his misdeeds but he had to please the righteous father also. 
He tackled the situation very cleverly both when the parties were 
furious with each other and when the feud was dropped and father 
and son embraced each other affectionately. The Mathnawi was com¬ 
posed in 688 A.H. when the poet was only 36. 

(fe) Taj^uUFutuh : In this epic are described the conquests of 
Sultan Jalaluddin Kilji. The Emperor himself had poetical taste and 
occasionally composed verf^ 4 sq,. On the assumption of royal power 
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he chose Khusroo as his favourite companion and conferred on him 
the title of Amir. The Mathnawi records all the events that took 
place in the fourth year of his reign viz., 689-90 A.H. 

(c) Nuh-sipahr : A Mathnavi belonging to the year 718 A.H., in 
honour of Qutbuddin Khilji. It comprises nine chapters or sections) 
each in a different metre. The Emperor was so pleased that he 
bestowed on him silver to the weight of an elephant. 

(d) ^ Ishqiya is a love poem. Khizr Khan, son of * Alauddin, 
fell in love with Duwalrani, daughter of the Raja of Gujrat. The love 
ended in marriage. The poet versified the happy episode in this 
Mathnavi. 


GHAZALS. 

Lyric Poetry or the Ghazal was his metier, and very few poets 
have herein surpassed him. He began to compose verses in early 
boyhood, and his poetical genius attained to considerable development 
while he was still in his * teens. His diwans are:— ! 

(ill) Tuhfat-us-Sif^har : This was his first literary effort, and it con¬ 
tains all the verses he wrote in his youth, i.e., between 16 and 19 
years of age. 

(b) Wast-ul-Hayat contains the verses composed between the ages 
of 20 and 33 years. 

(c) Ghurrat-iiUKamal the verses written when he was between 34 
and 44 years of age. In the introduction he has given a short auto¬ 
biographical account. 

{d) Baquya-i-Naqiya, lines composed in old age, down to 715 A.H. 
An elegy on * Alauddin Khilji is also included in this diwan. 

(e) NehayaUuUKamal his last diwan. Apart from the lyrics it con¬ 
sists of an elegy on Sultan Qutbuddin Khilji and panegyrics on his heir- 
apparent. 

The above mentioned diwans, which embody the sentiments of 
the poet in his various stages of life, are remarkably charming and 
clearly show wonderful ability. The chief features of his lyrics are 
loftiness of ideas, novelty of similes, fineness of expression and accu¬ 
racy of description. 

By way of illustration I have given two quotations, one of four 
lines from Ghurrant-uUKamal, and the other consisting of several 
verses chosen at random from his diwans:— 
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. kfb j t— . J tjjj 

^—liK—^ ^1 I —ij^ I;K—41 

^^.i, l a^fc 

jU ^L-jJ jl ur‘^/ 

I—li/ —4^ jib 

j^_^ib jl (*/^ 

(1) , Thou hast taken the soul from the body, yet art thou in 
the soul. Thou hast given pains, yet thou art the remedy. 

(2) . Thou hast rent asunder my breast openly, yet art thou 
hidden in my breast as before. 

(3) . Thou hast laid waste the realm of the heart with the sword 
of coquetry, yet thou rulest over that desolate land. 

(4) . Thou hast fixed the two worlds as thy price. Enhance the 
rate, as thou art cheap still. 

B. 

—I f — 

Jj — ( ^yl^ J ^ 

(1) . Far be the evil eye from that face, from which the eye 
cannot bear to be parted. 

itiij -W yj‘3) ^ f- 

f if t — ;C* Om* — ( 

(2) . Thou do«t not depart from my heart, though I rend my 
breast a hundredfold. 


(!/-***))) wy9- 

ft—4 
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(3). The beloved withdrew the ringlet from his day-like face 
and thus made it incumbent on me to offer morning prayer at the 
time of evening prayer. 


———V 

r-* cTir— f —^ 

(4). How long wilt thou enquire as to who killed Khusroo ? (It 
was) thy glance, thine eyes and thine eyebrow. 


(5). The people are bewildered at me and my perplexity (or 
unconsciousness). I am bewildered at him who looks at you and is 
not perplexed. 


(jU) 

b *5r!;—! >-ir? ^ 

(6). Though the shedding of blood without a crime be a cala> 
mity shed thou my blood for the sake of reward. 

QASIDA. 

Although the Qasida was not of special interest to Khusro, he 
acquitted himself successfully here also. Having no ambition to be 
original here he accepted the style of his predecessors, yet seldom 
failed to achieve success. At first he adopted the style of Khaqani of 
Shirwan, but later on gave it up as it was notoriously difficult and tedi¬ 
ous. He then took to that of Kamal Ismail and Anwari. 

The Qasida is a species of poem in which the writer can give a 
graphic description of his observations without let or hinderance. In 
the lyric on the other hand every line stands as a separate entity one 
having no connection with another. Hence a sustained description of 
any feeling or phenomenon is out of the question in a Ghazal. The 
reverse is the case with the Qasida whose verses generally do not stand 
as isolated units but are united in a systematised whole. 
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KHUSROO’S Qasidas deal with a variety of subject; sometimes 
they arc in praise of patrons of art and culture, sometimes they des¬ 
cribe scenes and seasons, and at others they make mention of in¬ 
teresting affairs of state, etc. He compiled a number of such poems 
in honour of his Royal patrons, and in recognition of his services to 
the realm of poetry rewards were heaped on him. 

CONCLUSION. 

From the above review of his poetry, brief though it be, it can 
easily be gathered that Khusroo was an all-round genius. He attempted 
all types of versification with remarkable success. In subjective 
poetry, where inspiration is desired from one’s own feelings and emo¬ 
tions, he was decidedly of the first rank. His lyrics are exceedingly 
charming. In objective, where a poet deals with the outer world, he 
was one of the best who found expression in the Persian language. 
His epics and dramatic works are recognised as masterpieces. 

Khusroo was undoubtedly a great poet, and the greatest of those 
in India who wrote in Persian. So lofty in thought, so sublime in ideas, 
so elegant in expression, so simple in description, so novel in compari¬ 
son, so graceful in ornamentation, his poetry is epoch-making in the 
history of the development of emotional literature in India. 

SYED MOZAFFARUDDIN. 


REVIEW ON BAKING POWDER. 

It will be of interest to note that ZAIDl’S BAKING POWDER is now 
being sold in the market at a very moderate rate. It is a preparation 
from ingredients of guaranteed purity. This is the first Indian pre¬ 
paration of its kind and should be given every encouragement. To 
meet every type of demand the firm has arranged to supply the 
same in 2 oz., 4 oz., ^ lb., I lb., 3 lbs., and I 0 lbs. tins. 

It is recommended by experts. Its u e would improve your confec' 
tionery. It has already been tested by Experts both in laboratory 
and kitchen and has been declared a success. 

Apply for free Price List to :— 

S. U. ZAIDI & SON, 

Baking Powder Manufacturers dc General Order Siq>pliers, 

283, Belilioua Road, HOWRAH, (Calcutta). 



“ITINERARY OF A TWENTIETH CENTURY 
TRAVELLER HOMEWARDS.” 


The use of the Expression ‘ Home ’ will be readily acquitted of 
arrogance in these days when it is used by the travelled Indian dealer, 
and the Europe-returned College-teacher, or man-of-Law, for none of 
whom ‘ Home * can really be in the far West. 

Two hours on the western trek bring us to Khargpur, and 
realisation that the holiday is started. The general appearance of the 
country we run through seems already different from that about Cal¬ 
cutta and of East Bengal; the soil is barer and drier, and the cropping 
and housing seem strange. The faces in the station are unusual too, 
darker and less prepossessing. As we move about the platform to 
stretch our limbs in readiness to settle down for the next long spell of 
crampled sitting, the Sun is setting red, and splashes sky and cloud 
with strong colours toning down to diaphanous gossamer and a fine 
suggestion, and the mist creeps up from over the rim whether we go 
on our dark adventure. And the new moon is first visible, and Mus¬ 
lims set their faces for the long fast of Ramzan, beginning ere 
to-morrow’s Sun shall rise. 

We are passing away from verdant Bengal into regions less- 
favoured of Nature, where irrigation-canals save man from placating 
a Rain-god. But her supremacy is impugned only as is Night by the 
flaming forges at Tatanagar, whose harsh, hot glow is the last bright¬ 
ness seen till the pale hand of dawn is stretched across the heavens, 
as the Arab poet saw it, or the Sun edges his way into our world. 
We pass by hills which look like mounds of ammunition of boulders 
piled up for Titan warfare and all day we run through distant lines of 
hills, whose sentries at times draw near and reveal their gaunt, 
browned features. And Earth’s most patient peasantry plough and 
harrow, and sow and winnow in immemorial fashion, and the males 
of their first friends are yoked to the eternal wagon of labour, and their 
kine bring gracious supply of mild and curd and ghee. Brave man, 
thus to exploit the weedy, scrabby, rank growth of Nature, and im¬ 
press her for civilisation. Yet twice foolish if he did not, for where 
would be the glory of the orange-groves of Nagpur. 
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Nigk again descends to stop the labourer in the field and our 

ot K\m, v^Ko Kas given Interest to our day. and then ensues in 
'we\coine s\umber respite from the long strain to nerve and endurance. 
Kalyan, and dawn, and Bombay city herself is at hand, and soon we 
rumble over the bridge that weakens her island—identity, and find 
her early air is cool. 

As Morn raises the curtain of thick haze hulls loom up in the 
vast outer harbour, where liners ride at anchor. And largest of all 
in the offing is a representative of the Hamburg—Amerika line, whose 
paying guests are citizens of the United States, and wear on their hat 
—bands the ship's name and their motto: 

D. RESOLUTE, 

Loyalty to Calcutta urges us forth to examine, and if possible 
disparage, this city's claim to an equal place in the Sun. The great 
open area before the Museum admittedly compares favourably with 
any Square or Piazza almost any where. This house of collections is 
itself an architectural joy; the dome is one of the few successes in this 
design, and is a standing remonstrance to the domed tower of the 
Municipal offices. Within, the largesse of the generous Parsi family 
of Tata is often apparent. In the central hall among a number of 
large canvases presented by them is one by John Quincy Adams of 
much interest for its treatment and execution. Within the low 
anterior of a Poor house in Volendam, Holland, some half-dozen 
elderly figures are engaged in the last rites about the foot of what 
appears to contain the mortal remains of another who will never be 
missed from the world, save by the old, drawn faces that mourn 
there whom Death has been long in gathering. 

On another wall is a small canvas by an artist unknown and of 
no great merit, whose theme however concerns us closely whose place 
of call is Venice. Wordsworth told us in a Sonnet of such a scene, 
and the port of Liverpool has now adapted it to her own use. It is 
the presentation to the Doge of the ring wherewith he will wed Venice 
to the Sea. 

In other salons we find more witnesses to the munificence of 
donors beside the purchases of the Trustees. Richard Wilson, Cons^ 
table, Bonnington, Lawrence, Romney, D. Maclise, and Guardi are 
represented, and a greater than these, Titian. But probably some 
pictures that have been identified should be given a less certain ascrip¬ 
tion, and it is to be hoped that as the collection grows beyond this 
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generation, the Trustees will discard some of their modern acquisi¬ 
tions. In the grounds, the statue to the Prince of Wales, now the ICing 
Emperor, has to be accepted as such from its inscription; whether as 
an effigy or a work of art it is a usurper. 

The Town Hall possesses what is at least one of the prize-piece8» 
a statue by Chantrey in 1833 of the Hon’blc Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
His Sir Charles Forbes, in an adjoining room, is a less happy exemplar 
of his skill, the folds of the uncertain robe falling cumbrous. 

A memorial by J. Bacon, Junr, in the gardens to Lord Cornwallis, 
with a horn spilling rupees behind him, is a bluff homely touch in n 
strange city for one who knows the rather similar statue from the 
same hand in Calcutta’s Hall of marble to the memory of the great 
White Queen. 

But we must leave these products of human art and craft, for 
which we find after youth’s first enthusiasm has paled so little interval 
between our sleeping and waking. We sail our of harbour with an 
impression that Bombay surpasses her eastern sister in the number of 
fine buildings, the lay-out of the streets, the generosity of public- 
minded citizens, and greater purposiveness in living. From on board 
the Italian liner, whose owners have close-studied every creature- 
comfort and introduced luxuries hitherto known only to the Atlantic 
voyager, one could have wished for the prospect’s sake that the limbs 
containing her harbour could have been straightened or heightened. 
Rapidly the Gateway of India and the flat litteral lower themselves out 
of sight, and through the welter of history’s first famous waters, and 
under the vault of the hard and remorseless sky by day and in the 
gloaming almost “ unprofitably gay ” we head for “ the barren rocks 
of Aden,” and beguile the days between with pretence of industry. 
‘And evening came, and morning came, a fifth day,’ but in no wise 
distinguishable in this meadow-land of ocean with jelly-fish for daisies 
strewn from the preceding four save that three ships are on the horizen, 
whereas one before had been a half-day’s wonder and discussion. The 
three diverge towards Karachi, Bombay and Ceylon, and soon we have 
in sight the sullen peak where their wayless ways parted. But as the 
storm and cloud round Goldsmith’s * cliff that lifts its awful form * 
above the vale yield up their terrors before the golden head set 
on the shoulders of the cloud, so by petty device of a light-tower set 
on his breast the foreboding giant is subdued and used to guide man’s 
ships into the safe anchorage behind. 
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Lights begin to stipple the rocks and pick out a gentler pattern 
in the sharp, hard outline. It is only one more irony that this desola* 
tion should provide a pivotal point in imperial and maritime com¬ 
munications. Aden is perhaps the least personal of earth’s occupied 
places; the mounds of salt along the line of shore have been extracted 
from the brine for human use, and are not ladies, or men, turned into 
pillars for longing back regretfully. We leave the inhospitable rocks 
to the troops, the oil-storesmen and coal-heavers, and prepare to pass 
through Beb-el-Mandeb or Gate of Wailing, so named from the loss 
of ships and souls in ancient days when ocean’s perils were uncharted, 
into the Sea that is red only on its coral beaches. 

In the morning a deceptively soft glow steals by way of Mocha, 
once better known to fame for its coffee, along the low line of hills 
irregularly serrated, more like to a blade lipped beyond use. And we 
wind a course amid numerous rough experiments in island-making, 
that ocean spared in its invasion here. A sharp, following breeze from 
the South-East stirs up waves that shatter in showers of spray pierced 
by bars of rainbows. Flying-fish speed on their fast, short course, and 
in the dark of night small phosphorescent denizens of the deep glow 
as we rudely trespass into their domain. 

Our thoughts stretch out beyond the high shores of Arabia and 
the declining hinterland to the desert stretches in which the Semitic 
race was cradled. As the population grew the scanty sustenance did 
not suffice for their needs, and the land grew more arid, till from time 
immemorial adventurers single or in SEPTS made their way to the rich 
revenue territory along the Euphrates. ” Nothing great enters the 
life of mortals without a curse,” says the ANTIGONE, and the applica¬ 
tion here is apt, for out of these regions went forth Jesus and Muham¬ 
mad with permanent influence for good in the world, and there is 
desiccation left and growing. 


A. H. a 



MUTAFARRIQAT 


Though the removal by death of Mr. S. R. Das. Law Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council, India has lost one of her sincerest friends. 
None was in a better position to estimate the political situation, for 
his cousin was the late Swaraj-leader Mr. C. R. Das, yet he found 
hiself fortunately able to accept office under Government and assist 
in its problems of administration. In his later years he was specially 
interested in the establishment of a Public School, and his plans for 
it were well-advanced. Institutions of this nature are almost certain 
to spread in India in time, as there is no inherent reason why they 
should not be successful. In Bengal the excellent opportunity 
afforded at Hasting’s House was wrongfully allowed to slip away, and 
it may be that other experiments will be necessary before worthy 
foundations on these lines are established. But the need exists and 
the means, and India is a heavier sufferer than she yet realises through 
the loss to the cause of higher education of Mr. Das’s balanced judg¬ 
ment, his zeal and conciliatory nature. 

At the same time it must be borne in mind that these institutions 
however useful to parents and to the State are not ideal merely 
because existent. Where youths are gathered together for a pro¬ 
longed period in unnatural conditions, in the Navy or Public Schools 
for instance, there is the possibility of gross relations and habits being 
formed. From time to time is heard a scare-cry that the sinister 
figure of the moral pervert is a too common danger. Again, the play 
Young Woodley by J. Van Druten, though a typical instance of Win¬ 
dow-dressing with mostly shoddy, reminds us that youths in boarding 
schools have to safeguard themselves not from these forms of sex- 
gratification only; this other form however is one to which fortunately 
they are not generally exposed. TTie statistics of youths erring with 
knowledge as well as from want of it, as compiled in his Courts by 
Judge Ben Lindsey and exposed in his Revolt of Modern Youth, are 
a terrible indictment of conditions in America’s High Schools, and 
however critical one may feel of his judgment it is clear that there is 
need in our time, when the punishments of religion are losing their 
restraining fear, for revising the terms of the appeal to our citizens 
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in the making to hold fast to the principles of “ manners or morals. 
The risk and the safeguards have been dealt with by none more capably 
than Alec Waugh in his book on life in the Public School.. 

India will probably adopt and adapt this institution, and a high 
standard in examinations and sporting activities can always be 
assured, but the importance of “ tone,** the resultant of the better 
impulses of the better minds and a necessary element in discipline, 
will be the first and the constant care of the “ Heads.** 

Premier Baldwin, whose literary, taste is respected and has made 
him friends even among political opponents, is said by his commenda¬ 
tion recently of the late Mrs. Mary Webb’s Precious Bane to have 
influenced the sale of her books so that they are now to be found in 
the list of popular sellers. The story in question belongs to those 
regional novels—but we are told her books are not novels, rather 
* essays of the life of the soul *—which have made familiar British 
shires, and whose beginnings are associated with the ** Kailyard 
School.** The dialect is Shropshire, but the feeling is Keltic, 
and also the faculty of observation and the restraint. The 
atmosphere with its uncanny tang recalls youthful delight in the 
Etirick Shepherd's Tales. The grey mists from the mere cloak the 
fens and uplands and endue the mind with ascetic melancholy, whose 
nature, not excess, it is to give form and life to the superstitious fears 
and forebodings of human fancy. Of old customs Sin-eating, the 
Ducking Chair and Bull-baiting are no more, and little real Hand¬ 
fasting; others more gentle, like the Loving Bee, have survived. 

The quaint dialect, and the rural scenes and the modes of 
thought of peasant folk present cleverly and with an old-world 
fascination before us an age that seems far-removed from this of ours 
in time and nature. But as in Thomas Hardy’s novels credulity is 
strained by improbable incidence and coincidence. For country folk, 
and for most folk, one eventless day is succeeded by a thousand like 
it, and a novelist could not find material among them for a book, 
but at the same time fate has no such store of grim happenings that 
she could bestow them so lavishly on the Sarn family and their neigh¬ 
bours. The charm is sore disturbed by too frequent intrusion of the 
figurative and the prurient. 

“ TTie land we live in ** is very much in the lime-light at present. 
Books on India are good sellers, and publishers, who unlike the news¬ 
paper-wallas of whose influence and power Lord Burnham spoke so 
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impressively in January of this year to the Calcutta Rotary Club, 
follow not lead public opinion, are holding out the prospect if the 
early appearance of many more. With the increasing yield of ex¬ 
tended search beneath the mantling sand and into “ middens now 
treasure-troves, Ancient India is gradually assuming definite outline 
before our eyes. The unbaring of the walls of ye olden time is 
proceeding, and its ceramics, faience, bronzes, etc., are being made 
accessible in Museums, in the almost as educative assortment of the 
enthusiastic amateur collector, and in copiously and capably illus¬ 
trated books such as Mr. J. C.. French’s recent Art of the Pal Empire, 
The explorer’s work is progressing slowly—Mr. French sighs for the 
devotion of even one hundredth part of the time and money ex¬ 
pended every year on excavations in Egypt. There are regions prolific 
in archaeological yield wide-spread over the land which the spade 
has not yet touched. 

In the days of the divine right of kings anarchy was rightly re¬ 
garded as a very fishy business. In Art of the Pal Empire we read 
that “ the rise of the Pal dynasty was preceded by a period of 
anarchy. We are told that ‘ the subjects forced the Goddess of For¬ 
tune on Gopala, to escape from the Law of the Fishes.* * The Law 
of the Fishes * is a favourite simile of ancient Sanskrit writers on politi¬ 
cal science when they wish to describe a condition of anarchy. 
Anarchy is said to be fishlike because the large fish prey at will on the 
smaller ones.” 

The kings of the Pal dynasty (8th-Nth cent. A.D.) though 
divinely ordained to rule over their feudal realm were apparently no 
more immune from injunctions to rule well than were the likewise 
ordained from on high potentates of other eastern lands, as witness 
the literatures of Arabia and Persia for instance. In an inscription 
belonging to the reign of the second of the line Dharmapale 
e,e. Defender of the Faith (Buddhist), Majesty’s latter end is thus mora¬ 
lised on: * Fortune is as flickering as a lightning flash, man is short 
lived as the flame of a lamp, the world is full of sorrow, the infamy 
of the destroyer of others’ glorious deeds, and the fame of the protec¬ 
tor of them will last with the sun and the moon. Let future kings 
remember this, and do their will.” 


One of the classics of the last generation of Anglo-Indians was 
E. F. Knight’s Where Three Empires Meet; under the charm of the 
narrative the reader felt in living contact for the time with the peoples 
inhabiting from Thibet to Kashmir. A welcome addition to the select 
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series of travellers* tales has been made by “ Ganpat ** (Major M.L.A. 
Gompertz) in his Magis Ladakh, The information is so lightly and 
brightly conveyed that the volume will divide its time between the 
study and the playroom. 

Claim to the designation of “ Roof of the World ** has been made 
for the not far distant Pamirs, but as Ladakh ** contains a great por¬ 
tion of the biggest massif of mountains in the world, the Karakorum ** 
range, it has good ground to challenge the claim. There is here eter¬ 
nal ice, which though steadily melting year by year will be available 
for many generations of Ski-parties. To one scene on a fine day * up 
on the tiles * we may refer: ‘ 1 always think that the sight of a caravan 
at the head of a high pass is a very fine picture of endeavour, one 
of the things, that make you glad to be a man among men—to see 
your rough-clad drovers wisps of yak hair tied over their eyes to pre¬ 
vent them going blind from the glare, panting slowly upwards with 
their loads. Here is a little group of half-a-dozen getting a tent-pole 
under a sunken animal’s belly to heave it clear of a drift—there a 
dozen hauling on ropes to pull an animal free—a couple more, beat 
for the moment, gasping on a snow-buried rock, seeking enough 
breath to face the last hundred feet—and on the summit a knot of 
men resting for a space, breathing great deep breaths. And yet most 
of them will be laughing as soon as they have any breath to laugh 
with—after they have rubbed the life back into frozen fingers and 
toes.** 

Troubles sit lightly on the Ladakhi; he is blessed with a cheerful 
spirit in spite of his meagre possessions and the rigours of his lot, or per¬ 
haps because the cares of the house of three brothers devolve upon their 
wife held in common. At any rate whether because the spectacle has 
promise of relief from his present incarnation and change is lightsome, 
or whether his nature is a sustained defiance of Nature, he preserves 
his spirits even in the isolation hospital alongside the cemetery and 
chortens in the capital city Leh! 

Sir David Wilkie would probably have found an irresistible itch 
in his fingers to paint one scence at least from the mystery play at 
Memis, the largest red monarchy and the richest in Ladakh, situated 
some twenty-four miles east of Leh. It is probably all to the good 
that this time-honoured Oberammergau should be located in a district 
where boys are few and discipline is not asked to thrive: ** There¬ 
after, from the tragic the scene turns to the grotesque. Enters an old 
teacher—a fat buffoon of a mask, who can barely walk—attended by 
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a riotous train of impish schoolboys in pink masks. He installs him¬ 
self on a seat, and proceeds to teach his flocks, who mock him the 
whole while, and his ill-directed blows with the rod he holds fail 
always to reach the delinquents. I was told this figures represented 
the false teachers who, from time to time, have arisen in the history 
of Buddhism. The horseplay goes on for a long time, and draws 
shrieks of laughter from the crowds, most of all when one daring 
youth possesses himself of the rod and castigates his pantaloon of a 
master. 


Eastern Bengal is off the regular route of visitors to Ind, yet its 
omission from the itinerary is as serious as dropping from a tour of 
Berlin a visit to the Wends in their maze of canals. A few hours by 
rail from Calcutta suffice to take one well away among the water¬ 
courses of the delta of Ganga’s sacred stream, which, some say, may 
have been a river of the four in the Paradise of that old Priestly 
Writer who gave literary expression to the prose-epic of the genesis of 
all creation. Country-boats, many of them with an eye patterned on 
their bow to avert malign influences, and steamers of light draught ply 
on the wide, shallow waters, and some bring pulse, some unsurpassable 
fish, and others jute that provides several millions employment, tens 
of thousands a gamble, and hundreds a quick fortune. 

Chittagong, her trading capital, has* a history, but little that is 
historical; she is pleased with her prospect, but apparently has little 
regard for the retrospect. The noise and reek of yards, and sheds 
and workshops distinguish her as the head-quarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway, and their increasing number is a bid for the trade of 
the northern province and an ambition to be the entrepot for the 
exchange of her tea, and timber and undeveloped mineral resources 
with wares from beyond the seas. European enterprise is there, and 
the Parsi and the Marwari, and men of other race, but the struggle for 
ascendancy is beginning, not decided. There is an admixtures of virile, 
independent stock in the Musalmans of this port and coast; they have 
been brought up by and to the sea; their myriads of frail craft defy 
monsoon-gale and cyclone; and of their host there went out lascars 
without quailing to death by mine and torpedo in the titanic conflict 
in which they had only bread to win, and gratitude. They have 
folowed white Captains in torrid and frigid zone, and the lessons 
learnt, of discipline of the individual will may yet be exploited by 
men of their own blood. Pahartali hill is the highest beacon to the 
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sailor coming home from the sea, and on its height Chittagonians in¬ 
dulge in dreams of ships manned and owned by their own folk and 
fraught with rich cargoes crossing the bar. One such dream has tcdcen 
shape, if only just palpable, but by the port they are hardy and per¬ 
sistent, with balanced reason and imagination. 

Agra and Chittagong have little in common save the ubiquitous 
dust, and some general semblance in the charming landscape, and .the 
river winding to the sea; contrast is more obvious—Agra as a city 
was, but her enduring memorials of human strength, and will and 
passion remain; Chittagong is imbued with the impermanence of the 
things of human effort; her simple mosques and the Buddhist Bihar 
or monastery in the uncertain making, with its statues antique and 
modern of the teaching Buddha, or the beloved passive Buddha—a 
field for the jousts of antagonising passions, or the Buddha attained to 
desirelessness, remind man of his transience, and the casual is tyrant. 

A. H. H. 


OBITUARY. 

It is with a sense of profound sorrow that we announce the sad 
demise of the late Nawab Bahadur Syed Nawab Ali Chowdhury, 
Khan Bahadur, C.I.E., Vice-President, Executive Council, Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal, which took place at his residence at Darjeeling 
after a brief illness of a few days. His death removes from our 
midst a friend and a helper. He was a staunch advocate of the 
needs of his community, and a leader of foresight and sound 
judgment. His zeal for the education and uplift of his com¬ 
munity was ever apparent by his patronage and personal associa¬ 
tion with every social and educational movement of the com¬ 
munity. He was a perfect gentleman, of charming and amiable 
manners, always accessible to both high and low. His personal 
connection with the Moslem Institute, and his patronage to the 
Muslim Review has made us much poorer by his loss. At the 
present moment of need when the Institute is on the eve of re¬ 
construction his absence from our midst is deeply deplored and 
keenly felt by all our members. 

We offer our sincere sympathy to the bereaved family. 

M. T. J. 




REVIEW OF BOOKS 


GHALIB: A Critical appreciation of His Life and Urdu Poetry by Sayyid 
Abdul Latif. 


This is a disappointing book—The author has set out to belittle 
a poet of great and growing renown. He finds nothing but clap-trap 
ideas, a singular lack of a coherent system of philosophy and an 
amazing absence of an exalted conception of love in his poems. In 
a word Mr. Latif has discovered naught but faults and imperfections 
from cover to cover. The author is to be congratulated on his courage 
and daring for his judgment is a complete reversal of the time— 
honoured views regarding the merit and excellence of that great poet. 
No one hitherto has ventured to doubt or question the poetical primacy 
of Ghalib. But we need not be surprised at this now. This is pre¬ 
eminently an age of idol—breaking, of strange impulses, of revolu¬ 
tionary ideas. And Mr. Latif is naught but a creature of his age. He 
picks up a poem here and a poem there and seriously asks his reader 
if he finds any philosophy in them. No one, not even Ghalib himself, 
claims or would claim, sustained beauty or undimmed splendour in 
every line he wrote. That Greek excellence has rarely or never been 
attained by the moderns. 

Can we not pick out common-place ideas and even mixed meta¬ 
phors in Shakespeare? And is he or any other poet to be condemned 
for such trifles and banned from the pantheon of the immortals? 

The greatness of a poet depends upon the appeal that he makes 
to humanity, the sympathy that he evokes, the consolation that he 
brings. And does not Ghalib appeal to all moods-—grave and gay. 
Life is a compound of pleasure and of pain, of triumphs and of dis¬ 
appointments. In his poems as in the poems of all truly great poets 
the reader finds a response to all the varying moods of man. 

I am never without the poems of Ghalib. He always is my 
inseparable companion. 1 not only find there sublimity of thought* 
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wideness of outlook, triumph of liberalism, condemnation of narrow, 
parochial ideas, poetry that goes straight to the heart and instantly 
touches every chord of human emotion but a richness and fluency and 
elegance of diction too which at once enthrals, exalts, conquers the 
mind and the heart. 

We have searched in vain for a critical appreciation of Urdu 
poetry in Mr. Latif's monograph. Perhaps he has reserved that per¬ 
formance for another occasion. It is as well. We have had enough 
shocks and surprises for a day in the monograph lying before us. 

Perhaps Mr. Latif will forgive us for giving him a word of advice. 
He should be slow in condemning one who has hitherto enjoyed un¬ 
grudging admiration and who has universally been acclaimed, by those 
who can claim to judge, as one of the greatest and brightest poets of 
all time. 


S. KHUDA BUKHSH. 
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GANJiFA—A Card-Game. 


This card-game, known also as Bddshdh Chang, and popularly but 
incorrectly as Gnnjfa, once a pastime at the Mughal court, has shared 
the fallen fortunes of its erstwhile patrons. Its popularity has long 
been on the wane and Whist and Bridge have replaced it in favour. 
Like Chess it is probably of Indo-Persian origin. There is a tradition 
apparently that BAdshdh Chang is the invention of a high-placed lady 
who wished to save her husband’s beauty! Her royal spouse had a 
habit of pulling at his moustaches and tugging out the hairs. In con¬ 
cern for his appearance she checked him again and again, but without 
effect, for the habit had grown too strong on him. She invented the 
game Bddshdh Chang, in playing which both hands would perforce be 
occupied. The game interested him and gradually he left off the 
practice that offended his lady’s eye. 

It was probably never a wide-spread game in Bengal, and 
knowledge of its rules in this province now appears to be almost con¬ 
fined to those men of the North-West who have taken up their abode 
in Calcutta. As one would almost naturally expect, skill in the game 
is preserved in the old aristocratic families of Oudh, and the writer 
is mainly indebted to Syed Abdur Rasul and Prince Shahanshah Bakht 
Israil Ali Mirza, of Maliabruz, and above all to Mr. M. M. Begg for 
demonstrating the rules of play. 

Though its decline may not be a matter of regret to those who 
find for it a substitute in Bridge, in which are preserved most of the 
best features of card-games, nor to the serious-minded who would 
designate the pack, as an earlier generation did in old Scotia, as the 
Deil’s Bulk or Bible ”, yet it has one concomitant in its decline which 
the artistic must lament. Ordinarily it is played with card-board discs, 
of an inch-and-a-quarter diameter to two inches, a set of which may 
be procured in the bazars of Hindostan for a few annas, but the more 
fastidious availed themselves of the aid of the craftsman, the artist, 
and the poet. ” Ahli ” (d. 942 A.H.= 1535-6 A.D.), a well-known 
poet of Shiraz, composed a series of quatrains for a pack.^ Sets were 


^ See Eth^’s Cat. of Pers. MSS. in Brit. Mus., Col. 786». 
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made of ivory or a composition of fish-scales; these materials 
when prepared passed into the hands of the artist. For 
each card {patta or wnraq) he made a different design, and the task was 
no light one, there being no less than ninety-six in the pack. These 
pictures are of very varied nature; in one very ordinary set birds pro¬ 
vide the illustrations, the differences in their colouring and in the back¬ 
ground distinguishing the suits ; the numerical values are re¬ 

presented by a corresponding number of birds. But generally the 
human form seems to figure on them. In an almost complete ivory 
pack in the possession of the writer, each 'ivaraq is a miniature of fine 
and in some cases exquisite workmanship; the painter was probably a 
Hindu, but there is no reason to suppose that Muhammadan artists in 
Mughal times did not also utilise the human figure to illustrate the suits 
and adorn the set. Small though the area at his disposal,—the 
diameter of each member of the pack is only I ^ inches, the illustrator 
has managed to make it adequate for considerable variety of expression. 
He has allowed in his outline due space for the numerical indices, and 
has not been guilty of over-crowding, nor of intentionally subordinating 
one to the other. Yet in the result, and inevitably so. he has found 
in the picture the real scope for his talent, and the number-indications 
(the “ pips or “ spots **) tend to accommodate themselves to the 
illustration, and are arranged with a somewhat wanton symmetry. 

Memory, skill and luck are all elements of successful play. The 
effort of the memory is perhaps more evoked than in other card-games, 
for each player is dealt thirty-two cards. 

There are ninety-six cards in all, representing eight suits (^CL^g) ; 
of each suit of twelve, ten indicate the values from one {yakka 
or nadri) to ten {dahhi)'^ respectively; the eleventh is the or King, 
distinguished by a crown; and the remaining one is the Wazir or 
Minister, who is mounted on a horse, and so is also known as Ghori, 
The novitiate must first get by heart a characteristic tag in Persian as an 
aid to memorising the suits:— 

Tfij ast Zar-i-safid, Shamshir ast Ghulam: 

Chang ast Zar-i-surkh, Barat ast Qimash. 

The tag has rhythm, but no reason except in so far as it serves as 
a mnemonic. The names of the eight suits as here mentioned are:— 


• The waraq from 10 to 1 are named : dahld, nahld, a(fhd, sattd, chhakkd, panjd, 
cho'd, ttyd, dd*d, yakkd or nddrt. 
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Taj, (crown or cap)^. 

Zar-i-safid or Safid for short (a silver coin or the moon; see Islam 
in India, Herklots, p. 335, 1921 ed; Shakespear’s Diet. Hindusta}n and 
English, 8. V. taj)» 

Shamshir (scimitar). 

Ghulam (slave or page). 

These four are major suits, as is indicated by several designations 
applied to them; Bishhar, Bari Bdzt, and Cpar kt BCizi; the Kiag has 
highest value, next the Wazir, then the dahla, and so on to yakka^ 

The remaining four suits are:— 

Chang (harp). 

Zar-i-siirkh or Snrkh for short (a gold coin or the sun). 

Barat (the “ spots ” being indicated by an oblong inscribed with 
this word and representing a warrant or assignment.) 

Qimash (represents a loaf of bread—s. v. I'aj, in Hind. English 
Dictionary of Shakespear, and of Forbes). 

These latter are minor suits, referred to as Kamhar, Chhdti Bazi,^ or 
Niche ki Bdzt; the King and IVazir are highest as before, but the value 
in play of the spots is in inverse relation to their number, yukka stand¬ 
ing next to the Wazir, and dahla and its neighbours being “ rags.” 

The I'^i^^g or Mir in each suit is seated on a throne under a canopy, 
and the IVazir on horseback, except in the case of Zar-i-Surkh, where 
both ride tigers, the Nnig representing the Sun; and Ghulam, where 
the King rides on an elephant, the IVazir on a bullock; and Chang, 
where the Wazir is mounted on a camel. 

The classical games are two in number, Badshah Chang and Khildl, 
the latter being a derivative of the former. In each case the number of 
players is confined to three, a fact that has been preserved in a 
proverb:— 

Ganjfeh he tinon khildri royd karte hain. 

All three ganjfah-players are wont to weep 

(/•^., each one complains that he has a bad hand)^. 

There is another game Gadhd Mdr, but it is presumably a later 
adaptation to include a fourth player. 

The game usually played is Badshah Chang. The participants are 
three in number, as already stated, and each plays his own hand, there 

• See Blochmann’s translation of A'in4 Akbari, p. 307, " Taj is often translated by 
a crown; but taj is a cap worn by oriental kings instead of the crown of occidental kings. 
Hence the word diadem does not express the meaning of taj either.’* 

^ See Fallon’s New Hind. Eng. Diet. (1879), p. 1008. 
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being no partners. First there is the draw for the deal. The cards 
are shuffled; then with a deft flick of the fore and the middle-finger 
they are tossed face-down in small lots on the table, and mixed yet 
more thoroughly. The lowest draw decides the right of the deal. The 
dealer piles the lot one on top of the other, and the player on his left 
“cuts.** Before cutting he asks: May 1 cut? The third party permits 
him with the words: The head of the enemy! The cut card is exposed 
on the top of its pile, and becomes the property of the dealer; but 
the pile containing it is left over until the remainder are distri¬ 
buted. The round begins with the neighbour on the right, and they 
are dealt out in fours (khufti) to each. In the first round the dealer 
exposes one card of each opponent’s khuni to compensate him for the 
exposure of his own “ cut “ card, which falls to his lot from the last 
khum in the cut pile. Each designates his opponent to right or left 
Zerdast or Zabardast respectively. 

When all have been so distributed the player takes up his thirty- 
two cards, which make a bulky “ hand,” and separates the four 
i'par hi ISazi from the four minor suits. He first proceeds to arrange 
them in their separate suits, and then according to their worth therein. 
This done he is ready for the fray. 

Even in so ” exact ” a science as card-playing there is room for 
the romantic; when play takes place in the day-time the card led 
must be the “ Aftdb " (Sun), the King of Surkh, but after nightfall the 
Mdhtdb " (Moon), the King of Safid, leads the revels. Along with 
the disposal of the Aftdb or the Muhtab as the case may be, which of 
course always takes the trick, its owner avails himself of the opportunity 
of getting rid of an inferior card of any suit, and the other players dis¬ 
burden themselves of two “rags” each, irrespective of suit. The trick also 
goes to him on whom the Sun or Moofi has shone, and having gathered 
in the cards he exposes the Aftab or Mahlab; the ” honours ” or picture- 
cards are all similarly exposed on top of one's takings, a great advan¬ 
tage of course to the participants as it reduces the strain on the memory 
of recollecting which cards are yet in. 

IKLU. The contest proper commences. All games are d'rufnps- 
The player when arranging his hand has already observed whether he 
holds any sequence, two or more cards with consecutive numbers in 
one suit, and the player who has led the supreme card and taken the first 
two tricks will now call and play “ iklu ” if he possesses such a 
sequence. If he holds for instance the king and wazir (ghori) of Taj 
the king is iklu and the player will lead it, but retain the latter; if he 
has king, wazir, ten and nine of Sham shir, the first three cards are iklu 
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and will be played, the nine only being retained; similarly if he has 
a sequence of the highest cards not yet played in any suit. On the 
other hand, if the sequence is king, wazir, one and two of Chang, the 
first three are iklu and these only will be played. Should he have the 
second and third highest cards, with or without any lower of the same 
suit, these will not be iklu till after the highest has appeared. 

SAR: After iklu, Sar, A'la, Khel Sifr, or Khel A'la may be played. If 
a player has the second highest card in and any card or cards of lower 
value, but not the highest of the suit, then in order to get the 
latter out he calls sar and plays a low card of the desired suit, 
and the owner of this sar or highest card is obliged to table it unless 
he prefers to “ take Tip,’" a term which will be explained below. To 
exemplify,—one having wazir, ten nine and eight of Ghulam should 
play a low card of this suit to draw the king; the wazir, ten and nine 
are a sequence, and when their holder gets in (rastd hn'i) he must play 
them as iklu. If he forgets to do so, this good sequence will become 
one of poor rags to discard (sokhty* burnt ”) for his oversight. Natur¬ 
ally the longer the sequence of iklu the better for the holder*8 prospects 
in the game. 

A‘LA is the term applied when a player docs not possess the two 
highest cards in, but the third highest and two or more besides. If 
for instance he has the ten, nine, eight and seven of Znr4 Safid, he will 
endeavour to get out the king and wazir of that suit. When in play 
he will take out two cards of Zar-i Saful, and calling “ ^^lu ” will lay one 
in the middle and keep one in front of him. The trick will be taken 
by the possessor of the king or highest card in. When next he gets 
in, he will lead the card in front of him, calling out “ Reply (jawdb) of 
A*la,'* and the trick will be taken by the wazir or highest card in. The 
cards ten and nine he will play as iklu when an opening occurs to 
him. 

The procedure is the same whether the two highest cards are held 
by the same person or not. 

A player can take Tip in both A'la and JawabA A'la. 

One usually plays in a suit in which one has a sequence, and 
should retain the highest cards (sar-waraq) of different suits with which 
to take tricks and get in. 

KHEL SAR: When one in play holds the highest and the third 
highest in, calling khel sar he should lead out his king or his highest, 
and then a rag of that suit to draw the second highest, which must be 
played. Tip is possible here also. 
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KHEL A LA is similar to the preceding. One in play and holding 

the highest and the fourth highest leads out the former, and then a 

rag to draw the second highest; if an opportunity of leading occurs later, 
he again plays low to draw the third highest. Tify is possible here also. 

TIP of SAR; Suppose A is playing in the suit Shamshir, and 

holding the wazir leads the three to get out the king. If the latter is 

w:th C, his zahardnst or left-hand neighbour, then C puts down some 
low card of the suit higher than three, irrespective of any higher card 
which B may possess, and wins the trick. C, having already called out 
that he is “ playing ” or “ taking ** Up, simultaneously lays down the 
king for the following trick. A, who had called ‘ wir" and led the ihree, 
will now throw a rag of any suit he wishes to discard, and B any two 
rags he pleases. This lip which C has played is known as Haldi (law¬ 
ful) as his low card, provided it is of greater value than that thrown 
by A, must take the trick and cannot be beaten, no matter what fine 
cards B may possess in that suit. 

If however the king, or the highest card in, is with B, the zerdast 
of A. who is in play and holds the wazir or the second highest card 
in, then B plays the highest and takes the trick, unless he plays tip ,— 

if he has the third highest in, he takes the trick therewith, and 
this is known as a Uukmi or “ virtual ” Up- If however he does not 
hold the third highest in, but one higher than the card led, he may 
play it at his risk, as C may have one higher and so take the trick 
with it. B has played Up while making this risky move, but not halal 
or hukmi tip. If C takes the trick in these circumstances he then plays 
any iklus he may have, and thereafter B, who had taken the risk while 
holding the highest, has the right to play. 

TIP of A‘LA is similar, except that the player has to lead out 
a low card twice in order to get out the two higher in value than hia 
own. 

FOLLOWING SUIT: When one desires to get out the highest 
card one must deal a low card of that suit, and whoever has the highest 
will play it and take the trick with it, but it is not incumbent on 
the third person to throw from the same suit; he may discard from any 
he chooses. 

It is advisable for each player to retain one card of every suit, 
for if two of them have exhausted any, then the third, when in play, 
calling Na-ddr (not holding) lays all he possesses of it on the 
table and makes of course them all. 

Play continues with iklu, and then any of the other forms one’s 
hand permits, sar or khel sar, etc. If a player holds nine or more cards, 
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he may play sar; if ten or more, khel sar; eleven or more, a'la; twelve or 
more, a'la. If eight only remain in hand, he must ** play them 

out;’* or if he is holding even considerably more than eight but his hand 
is weak, then he should lead out his winners and proceed to ** play 
out *’ the rest in the manner now to be explained. Should he be in 
doubt as to whether a certain card is the highest in, he should call 
'' Bd'igh ** as he puts it down, in which case he will be at liberty to 
take it up again if a superior is held in another hand. If he omits this 
call he loses the trick. If he has no winners left, then mixing his cards 
he lays them face-down in a pile on the table for his zerdast or right- 
hand neighbour to * solve ’ (bujlina), i.c. to indicate some one, say ‘ the 
third from the top,' or ‘ the second from the bottom,’ which he will 
then lead out. There is a useful mnemonic, ‘'zcr h(i]h, zahar tardsh/* 
which saves one from making a mistake as to who should ‘ cut ’ in the 
beginning of the game, and who should make the ' hnjb ' or choice 
of a card at this stage, i.e., at the time of “ playing out.” 

When the player with the lead has four or more cards, but no 
winners, there must be another hi)jh/' If he has less than four and 
no winners among them, he lays them on the table and the player 
holding the highest in each suit gains the corresponding trick. 

At the conclusion of the game the loser, i-c., one with less than 
thirty-two cards, which represent one-third of the pack, will pay to 
the winner or winners in proportion to their gains. 

KHILAL: There is another game, Khilal, in which a player who 
has lost cards after the first hand has been played will tell the winner 
or winners to take in the course of the second deal a like number and 
indicate from which round of the deal he wishes these to be taken; none 
must see them. The winner will take these cards and give in exchange 
an equal number of rags. If a player fails to make four tricks, the 
game ends and he pays his dues. 

Nddri Sawdr is a form, but rather complicated, of Khilal. 

Gadhd Mdr, to which reference was made above, is a corrupt form 
of the game, and held to be vulgar besides. 

Ganjifa has some obvious points of connection with an Indian 
game for which large cards, some four or more inches in diameter, 
were used. It has been described by Dr. Haraprasad Shastri in Motes 
on Visnupur^ Circular Cards in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
1895, p. 284. These with their hand-painted colours roughly resemble 
those used in Ganjifa, except that the former are on papier mdchi. 
Instances of connection are;— 
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1. The cards in the Indian game number I 20, but the 10 groups 
contain 12 each, and of the 12, ten have numerical values represented 
by “ spots ** or indications from one to ten; 

2. there are 5 major suits and 5 minor in the Indian games, but 
in the major ten has the highest value, and in the minor the ace, 
two, etc; 

3. there are symbols in both; in the Indian game, the symbol 
is appropriate to the Avatar; 

4. the deal begins from the right; 

5. a supreme card is led, in the Indian game Rama, and both 
first tricks go to the holder of the supreme card; 

6. the stakes belong to the winner in proportion to the number 
of cards with him over the original number dealt to him. 

In his Notes Dr. H. P. Shastri states that according to tradition the 
Malla Rajas of Visnupur invented this game when they were at 
the zenith of their glory, and he is of opinion that its origin dates back 
about eleven or twelve hundred years ago. 


A. H. HARLEY. 



STUDY OF THE EARLY LIFE OF BUDDHA 


India, they say, is beautiful in natural resources. But India is 
beautiful also in intellectual, moral and spiritual materials. There is 
hardly any field of activity, intellectual, political, industrial or com¬ 
mercial, in which India, modern as well as ancient, has not held its 
own against any nation. But in the sphere of spiritual knowledge and 
development, India stands not only unsurpassed but unequalled. If 
any proof of this statement is required, it is furnished by an occasion 
like that of to-day. To-day is the day when Lord Buddha was born, 
and to-day is also the day when he passed away to that bourne from 
which nobody has returned. Whenever a function like that of to¬ 
day is celebrated in India, what do we find ? It is natural that many 
Indians should be present. But be it noted that they are not all 
Bengalees, but represent all parts of the country. But this is not 
all. We find here people amongst us who have come from the border¬ 
lands of India. We have here Sinhalese, Burmese, Nepalese and 
Tibetans. And not infrequently we notice Japanese and also Chinese 
in such assemblies. Again, Europeans who claim to be rationalists 
are also found. We thus see that people of various nationalities, in 
fact the whole world, join hands in paying homage to the hallowed 
memory of that personage who was born and also passed away on 
this day of the year. And when we know that he was an Indian and 
that he lived and preached his doctrines in India, we feel proud that 
he weis born here and raised this country so high in the estimation of 
the world. And we must all agree in saying that he was the greatest 
son of India. 

Nearly twenty-four centuries have elapsed since the demise of the 
founder of Buddhism, to show reverence to whose memory we are 
here assembled. His name was Siddharatha Gautama. He traced 
his descent from the Ikshvaku family. He was son of Suddhodana, 
a chief of a Kshatriya clan called Sakya. The Sakyas occupied certain 
territory at the foot of the Nepal hills bordering upon the Basti and 
Gorakhpur Districts of the U. P. They were an aristocratic republic, 
owing fealty to the king of Kosala when Buddha was born. The bio¬ 
graphies of Buddha were compiled many years after him. There is 
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thus a sort of mythological air about them. Nevertheless, if we take 
what is common to the accounts of his life such as the Buddhacharita 
and iMlitavistara preserved by Northern Buddhism in Nepal and Tibet, 
and the Jdtaka-atthakathd of Southern Buddhism in Ceylon, that ought 
to pass for his reliable biography so long as it is not contradicted by 
the earliest Pali canon and is stripped of its miraculous portions. It 
is true that much has been said and written about Buddha, about his 
life and work, but “ a well-written life,*’ says Carlyle, “ is almost as 
rare as a well-spent one.” Fortunately for us, a well-spent life is before 
us, namely, that of Buddha, though such a thing is a rarity of rarities. 
Unfortunately there is no well-written life of that greatest son of India. 
Indeed, Buddha was a genius, a mighty, colossal genius. The charac¬ 
teristics of a genius are: ( I ) the eye to see, which is a divine gift, (2) 

‘ the transcendent capacity of taking trouble,* as Carlyle would say, 
and (3) fecundity of thought. No account of his work which does not 
do justice to these qualities as developed in him, can be called a life of 
Buddha. 

Let us first consider the first characteristic of genius and see how 
it was evolved in that Sakya prince, I mean, the eye to see. It is not 
the physical eye, but surely the spiritual eye which sees through all 
the senses and is susceptible to all external impressions. A musician 
can hear and appreciate many fine notes which are imperceptible to 
an ordinary untrained ear. A painter can perceive and be transported 
with joy on noting colours which an ordinary man can never detect. 
A poet quickly apprehends and drinks in beauties in nature or in man 
which are hidden to the prosaic eye of an average person. In fact, 
to a genius this world is not something commonplace, and being of 
a fine and sensitive nature, like a highly strung musical instrument, he 
is exceedingly susceptible to all external touches or contacts. It is 
true that Buddha was not the son of a king, nevertheless he was a 
scion of a noble aristrocratic family. He himself tells us that his father 
Suddhodana had built for him three palaces, one for the hot, one for 
the cold and one for the rainy season, replete with all comforts and 
sensual enjoyments, so that there could be no cause for any repulsion 
or disgust at aught unsightly. Nevertheless, the sight of an old man, 
a diseased man and a dead man affects him in a way in which probably 
none of us has ever been.. While going out of his palace one day, 
we are told, he meets a man with white hair, his hand resting on a 
staff, sans eyes, sans teeth, sans everything. Again, another day he 
sees a diseased man with a swollen belly, his frame shaking as he 
pants, and uttering piteously ’* Mother, Mother.” On a third occasion 
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he comes upon a scene where a dead body is being borne by four men 
and followed by companions beating their breasts and mourning un¬ 
ceasingly. If we meet a man in the street suffering say from leprosy, 
we fly for our life cursing our Civic Fathers. If we see an old. decrepit 
man crying “ Food, Food,** we wonder why this beggar-nuisance is 
allowed to remain in this the second city of the Empire. If again the 
sight of a dead body being carried obtrudes itself upon us, we forthwith 
close our eyes and ears and run from the horrid spectacle. We know 
that we are subject to disease, that we shall also grow double with 
age, and that we shall have to quit this mortal frame. Nevertheless, 
no sight is more disgusting and terrifying to us all than any one of 
these. Such was not however the case with Buddha, though he was 
rolling in luxury. These sights, commonplace though they were, offered 
a rich pabulum to his mind, which kept on reflecting upon such 
phenomena. 

This incident in Buddha’s life reminds us of a story of Kabir. 
Kabir, we are told, once came to a place where a woman was plying 
a hand-mill. He stopped, watched, and all of a sudden burst out cry¬ 
ing. People gathered round him and could not understand why such 
an ordinary thing as a hand-mill should move him to tears. So they 
asked what the matter was with him. He pointed to the hand-mill and 
saicT^hat whatever grains were put into it from the apertures above 
were pouncied to atoms. Similarly this world, he proceeded, was such 
a machine which pulverised everybody that got into it. Many people 
laughed and called him a lunatic. But there were some who admired 
him though they could give him no comfort. Kabir however continued 
crying till a saint of the name of Nipat Niranjan came. On learning 
why he was weeping, the latter smiled a little and remarked that what 
Kabir saw was half the truth. It is true that whatever grains were 
put into the hand-mill were mostly reduced to powder. But there was 
that pivot-pin which was driven tight into the lower stone and round 
which the upper stone revolved, and the grains which stood close to 
this central pivot remained intact. Similarly even in this machine-like 
world, those human beings were saved who stuck fast to the immovable 
pivot, namely, the Supreme Soul. Kabir understood the exposition, 
rose up with a smiling face and went home. 

Now of all the commonplace sights of an Indian household the 
most commonplace is the sight of a hand-mill. But to find tongues 
in a hand-mill and hear sermons from its stone is considered 
worthy of a moon-struck individual. To a genius however nothing is 
commonplace. Kabir was a genius, and so even the commonest sight 
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gave his mind much food for serious thought, so serious indeed that 
it made him cry. But Kabir was a fortunate man, for he had not to 
weep for many days, certainly not months or years. Nipat Niranjan 
came to his help before much time had passed, and the mystery which 
hung over him was unriddled. Not so however with Buddha. On 
seeing the sight of a diseased, an aged and a dead man, he realised 
he was subject to disease, old age and death. And he thought thus to 
himself: “ Myself subject to birth, growth and decay, sickness and 
death, pain and Impurity, sought after what also is subject to these, 
namely, wife and children, slaves male and female, goats and sheep. . . . 
elephants, horses. ... ,” and so forth. And when he reflected thus, 
all the joy of life died within him. But his reflection did not stop here. 
And he further thought within himself: “ How if 1 seek the birthless, 
ageless, diseaseless, deathless and the stainless, incomparable surety, 
the extinction of illusion!” To realise this object however, it was neces¬ 
sary that he should renounce the world, or, to use the Buddhist phrase, 
” go forth from home to lead the homeless life.” But this was by no 
means an easy thing, for his was a loving soul, and affection for his 
parents and for his wife had taken deep root in his heart. And as 
he was revolving the problem of existence in his mind and had very 
nearly resolved upon forsaking the world, a son was born to him, 
and he felt that this was but another link which nature had forged and 
added to the chain which bound him to the world. Just before re¬ 
nouncing the world, a longing seized him to look upon the new-born 
babe. He went to the lying-in chamber. Yasodhara, his wife was 
fast asleep, with one hand upon the babe, which was lying with its 
face turned the other way. If he wanted to see the infant, it would be 
absolutely necessary to remove the mother’s hand. But if he did so, 
it would surely wake her up and she would prevent him from leading 
‘ the homeless life.’ A struggle was thus raging fiercely within him. 
Prosaic critics may say that Buddha has made no reference to this 
struggle in any one of his speeches recorded in the Pali Canon. But the 
Pali Canon does not contain any—not even the most oblique—refer¬ 
ence made by Buddha to his wife. Nevertheless, it speaks of his son 
Rahula, and Rahula would not have been born if Buddha had had no 
wife. Again, the biographies preserved by both Northern and Southern 
Buddhism give a graphic description of the hard struggle that was 
raging in him just before forsaking the world. And this is just what 
might be expected of Buddha. He was a genius, an extraordinary per¬ 
sonage, a lokottara as BhavabhQti would say. ” Who can compre¬ 
hend," says this Sanskrit poet in the Uttara-Rdma-charita, ** the minds 
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of lokoitara or extraordinary persons, which are more tender than a 
flower and (at the same time) harder than adamant.** Nobody was 
more devoted to his wife than Rama to Sita.. And yet when as king 
it was necessary to forsake her in the interest of public peace and con¬ 
fidence, he did it, making his heart hard as adamant. Nobody loved 
his wife and child more than Buddha did his Yasodhara and Rahula, 
and yet when he was resolved upon finding ‘ the diseaseless, ageless and 
deathless * or, in other words, when he was bent upon finding the Truth 
of Existence which was higher than divinity itself, his soft, impression¬ 
able, melting heart became hard, impervious and ruthless, and without 
giving any thought to what his parents and wife might feel, he left his 
sweet home on the full moon-light of Ashadha, mounted on his 
favourite steed Kanthaka and accompanied by his charioteer Chhanna. 
He did not stop till he crossed the Anoma beyond the Koliyan country. 
There he alighted and sent back the courser with the charioteer. Then 
he cut off his hair and beard, and putting on the yellow garb dedicated 
himself to ‘ the homeless life.’ 

There are critics who tell us that there was nothing singular or 
superhuman in Buddha*s renunciation of the world. Examples of such 
renunciation, they say, were very usual and numerous in ancient India. 
We regret we cannot understand these critics. There are persons who 
have forsaken the world, being afflicted by misfortunes and bereave¬ 
ments in the family. There are persons who have retired to a forest, 
gladly being buffeted by the winter wind because it is * not so unkind as 
man’s ingratitude.’ There are many such both in modern and ancient 
India.. But there are persons who in the midst of prosperity and comfort 
have felt “ a yearning and a want which nothing could satisfy and which 
have robbed of their charm all earthly gains and hopes.” Such are 
the persons described by Yajnavalkya in the Brihaddranyakopanishad. 
Such persons have always been very few and far between. But they, 
be it noted, on renouncing the world join one religious school 
or another. Such was not the case with Buddha. On seeing disease, 
old age and death he hankered after * the diseaseless, ageless and 
deathless.* He was in the world, but found the life of sensual pleasures 
wanting. He had therefore to take up * the homeless life,* but not 
with a view to join any mendicant sect and spend his whole life un¬ 
interruptedly in the company of that fraternity, but rather to ascer¬ 
tain what religious thought and discipline would enable him to reach 
the goal he had set before his mind*8 eye. His was thus a * homeless 
life* in quest of Truth, that is, a life of most strenuous endeavour and 
most trying hardship. That it began with positive discomfort may be 
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seen from what he has said about his experiences when he ate his first 
meal gathered by begging. “ His stomach turned,” he says* “ and he 
felt as if his inwards were on the point of coming out by his mouth.” 
It was by the stern exercise of his will-power that he overcame this feel¬ 
ing of ” distress at that repulsive food.” And we know that his whole 
work as a researcher when he turned a mendicant, was overspread 
with restlessness, pain, despair and struggle. This is just as it should 
be. ” No pain, no palm; no thorns, no throne; no gall, no glory; 
no cross, no crown.” 

Taking a week’s despite in a mango-grove at Anupiya, he went to 
Rajagriha, capital of Bimbisara, king of Magadha, who we are told 
tried his best to induce Buddha to revert to his life as a householder. 
But the latter was firm in his resolve.. From there he repaired to the place 
where Alara Kalama was staying with his colony of pupils. There he 
not only learned the theory but also mastered the practice of a samddhi 
or trance called dkimchauydyafana, and within such a short time that 
Alara Kalama offered to treat Buddha as his equal and co-leader of 
the colony. But that did not satisfy him, and so he proceeded to the 
site occupied by Uddaka Ramaputra and his disciples. There he 
mastered the highest type of sufitddhi or trance called nniva^sanijnd- 
ndsamjn-dyatana, but without much result. He was now convinced 
that the Yoga system of thought and discipline was not the proper end 
of the religious life, because that did not take him to * the diseaseless, 
ageless and deathless He became determined to give a trial to the 
system and practice of asceticism, which had then been brought to 
perfection. He therefore retired to the forest of Uruvela, not far from 
modern Bodh-Gaya. This new life began well. He ” spied a beautiful, 
secluded spot among the trees, with a pleasant, shallow, clear-flowing 
river close by, easily accessible, with fields and pastures all around.” 
He was also waited upon by five Brahman ascetics, who ” swept his cell, 
and did all manner of service for him, and kept constantly at his beck 
and call, all the time saying, ‘ Now he will become a Buddha, now he 
will become a Buddha.’ ” In such favourable circumstances he com¬ 
menced a series of austerities, each more terrible than its pre¬ 
decessor. At times both his mind and body recoiled from these 
courses, but with a strong indomitable will he again applied himself to 
these practices. The result was, as he tells us, that when he touched 
his belly, he felt his backbone through it, and when he rubbed his 
limbs to refresh them, his hair fell ofl, so emaciated and worn almost 
to a skeleton had he become through rigorous fasting and terrible aus¬ 
terities. Self-mortification had reached its utmost limit, and yet there 
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was no enlightenment, no insight into the riddle of the world. There 
must be emother way, he thought, to this enlightenment. He was con¬ 
vinced of the hollowness and futility of ascetic practices. ** It were not 
easy,** said Buddha to himself, “ to attain to this blessedness with body 
so exceedingly lean and wasted; how if I eat of substantial food and 
rice porridge?** He therefore wisely began to take food and also to 
indulge in some of the trances of contemplation. This brought speedy 
recuperation to both soul and body. But the five Brahman ascetics 
who stayed with him and did menial service lost faith in him and went 
away. On the full moon-day of Vaisakha he went to the foot of a 
tree near the Niranjara river. Just at that time Sujata, daughter of the 
Chieftain, came to the spot for worship. Thinking him to be the pre¬ 
siding deity of the tree, she offered him milk-rice and departed. He 
partook of the dish, spread the grass given him by a grass-cutter, and 
sat cross-legged beneath the tree, exclaiming: “ Let my skin, my nerves 
and bones waste away; let all flesh and blood in my body dry up, but 
never from this seat will 1 stir until 1 have attained the supreme and 
^absolute wisdom.” And lo! on the very first day of contemplation, he 
attained to Enlightenment and unriddled the mystery of the world. 

Let us pause here for a moment and see whether we cannot ap- 
pieciate this part of Buddha’s life also. Gautama Siddha.tha, we know, 
left his home when he was twenty-nine years old, and became Buddha 
or Enlightened when he was thirty-five. We have thus a period of 
six years, which may be described as a period of quest after truth. 
It was, in fact, a period of research-work, and as such must appeal to 
every research student or professor. Unfortunately we are not in 
possession of a full account of this important period. We only glean 
from the Buddhist scriptures that during these six years he served as 
a disciple, first of Alara Kalama, and next of Uddaka Ramaputra, and 
afterwards gave himself up to the rigorous observance of religious 
austerities. These were no doubt the principal events of his career as 
a researcher and as such have been recorded, but we cannot suppose 
that they form the whole account of this part of his life. In the Pita- 
kas many incidents are narrated which show that Buddha was 
thoroughly conversant with the doctrines and principles of the various 
religious schools and sects that were in existence in his time. When 
and where could he have acquired this intimate knowledge of these ? 
He could not have done so when he was living a life of self-indulgence 
in his father's mansion. And after Enlightenment, he appears before 
the world as a full-fledged preacher, tackling effectively every doctrine 
or principle of his time. The obvious reply is that he secured this 
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first-hand knowledge during his career as a researcher. It will thus be 
seen that this career was occupied with a close and systematic study of 
the religious and philosophic activity of his age with a view to find 
out ‘ the diseaseless, ageless and deathless * after which he hankered. 
And how do we find him during this period? Exactly like a genuine 
researcher. It is a wide-spread but erroneous belief that truth flashes 
upon the mind of a researcher merely by thinking about it. It is 
forgotten that he has to frame many hypotheses and conduct many 
experiments which very often end in nothing, or at best produce only 
negative results. It is by wasting time and energy in pursuing the 
wrong track that truth flashes upon his mind. Of course, when the truth 
has once revealed itself in this manner, he is eulogised as a man of 
genius. Such was the case with Newton, Lord Kelvin and all scientific 
workers. The excellence and utility of the truths they have discovered 
so overpower us that we forget what an amount of toil and suffering 
it has cost them in the pursuit of their enquiry. Carlyle is therefore 
perfectly right in saying that genius is ‘ the transcendent capacity of 
taking trouble.* There has been no genius in the field of science or 
religion who has not taken infinite pains in getting at the truth. Buddha, 
genius as he was, had to show this * transcendent capacity of taking 
trouble,* and he did show it wonderfully. Enlightenment did not come 
to him spontaneously. It came after a fairly long period of six years’ 
toiling and moiling. He began by following the wrong roads and frit¬ 
tering away both his time and labour. He had even fallen into 
* Himalayan blunders,’ for we know that he carried his ascetic prac¬ 
tice to such excess that he very nearly succumbed. In fact messengers 
were sent to Suddhodana to inform him that his son was dead. But by 
no means disconcerted, he stuck on till the secret of life and death un¬ 
folded itself to him. 

We thus see that wisdom dawned upon his mind, first because he 
had * the eye to see,’ and saw with it clearly and fearlessly; and 
secondly because he had ‘ the transcendent capacity of taking trouble,’ 
and showed it with a fervour and lustre still unsurpassed by any human 
worker. Because this life of Buddha has a humanising effect upon us 
it appeals to us with such force. If he had been represented to us as 
a perfect man, always thinking and doing things correctly, we should 
not have thought much of him. We should have admired him from 
a distance, as we ought to in the case of superhuman beings. But we 
feel that he is one of us. Being a genius or lokottara he no doubt 
exacts our admiration, but we feel that the life he has led, that is, the 
thoughts he has thought, the feelings he has felt and the acts 
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he has willed are all human, though decidedly of the better and higher 
type. Even some of the incidents of his life, though they may smack 
of the supernatural, are typically and intensely human, and as such 
arrest our attention. Take the case of Mara, who corresponds to the 
Satan of Christianity. He visits and tempts Buddha many a time. 
Let us take that occasion when he was resting after Enlightenment 
under the Shepherd’s Banyan Tree, as it was called, on the bank of 
the river Niranjara. Then Mara came and addressed Buddha as 
follows: “ Pass away now, Lord, from existence! Let the Blessed One 
now die!” And what reply does Buddha give? “ I will not die,” says 
Buddha, ” until this pure religion of mine shall have become successful, 
prosperous and wide-spread and popular in all its full extent—until, in 
a word, it shall have been well proclaimed among men.” We are apt 
to treat this incident as a preternatural event and to think 
that Mara could never have manifested himself to Buddha. Scepticism 
is so rampant still in this world that even if a ghost were really to rise 
from the grave we would refuse to believe our eyes. In days gone 
by however people believed that superhuman beings could mix with 
men. There is no reason therefore why we should not believe that 
this incident did occur in Buddha’s life, in the sense that Buddha 
thought that he really faced Mara, the Evil One. In fact, such a thing 
did happen to a religious reformer in Europe in mediaeval times, 1 
mean, Luther. ” In the room of the Wartburg, where he sat translat¬ 
ing the Bible, they still show you a black spot on the wall,—the strange 
memorial of one of these conflicts. Luther sat translating one of the 
Psalms; he was worn out with long labour, with sickness, abstinence 
from food: there arose before him some hideous indefinable Image 
which he took for the Evil One to forbid his work. Luther started up. 
with fiend-defiance, flung his inkstand at the spectre and it dis¬ 
appeared.” If we now ask a scientist or any sceptic what we are to 
think of these apparitions, he is sure to explain them as hallucinations. 
They may be hallucinations of the senses or the brain, or of both, but 
they are not caused by any physical or mental ailment but are con¬ 
sistent with perfect sanity of mind. They are caused rather by an 
over-sensitive mind steeped deep in the belief that we can have inter¬ 
course with spirit-denizens of worlds other than our own. ” But the 
man's heart that dares rise defiant, face to face, against Hell itself, can 
give no higher proof of fearlessness.” It is in this light we have to 
interpret Buddha’s fight with Mara. A more valiant soul than Buddha 
it is impossible to find, 


D. R, BHANDARKAR, 



EARLY PERSIAN NEWSPAPERS IN CALCUHA 

Based on State Records. 


A large and civilized empire, with many populous and flourishing 
cities and active internal trade, cannot do without an agency for collect¬ 
ing news of events. The Mughal emperors had their own official news- 
writers and spies, while their nobles and vassal princes kept agents in 
the Court of the emperor or the camp of the provincial viceroy to supply 
them with news regularly. The reports of these men usually circulated 
from mouth to mouth in the polished society of those days. The great 
bankers and merchants had their own arrangements for getting prompt 
reports of events from their branches and local representatives. Thus 
a general curiosity for news was diffused through society in the Mughal 
age, by the provision of means for gratifying it. The news-letters were 
written in Persian (exept a few in Hindi for the Marwari bankers). 

The introduction of the printing-press in India at the end of the 
18th century gave a great impetus to the production of all kinds of 
literature, but especially to newspapers. The lithographic stone was 
utilized to appeal to the large number of educated Indians (Hindus as 
well as Muhammadans) congregated in the towns, who wanted to know 
the world’s happenings. Very few of our countrymen could read 
English in those days, and the Sanskritic vernaculars were not yet 
developed for the purpose of journalism, while even in British India 
Persian was the language of polished society, of diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence, and of the (civil) law-courts and the reports written by 
Indian officials, till about 1830. Thus a large body of readers, able 
and willing to pay, was assured to Persian newspapers published in 
British India. 

Printing-presses were unknown in India prior to 1778. The first 
Ejiglish newspaper printed in India was Hickey’s Bengal Gazette which 
commenced publication on 29th January, 1780. It met with an 
untimely death for the offence of spreading libels, and was succeeded 
by the India Gazette (Nov,, 1780). the Calcutta Gazette (Feby., 1784), 
and some other journals.^ Most of these papers were considered by 

' For a list of the earliest newspapers in Calcutta, see Busteed's Echoes front Old 
Calcutta (4th edn.). p. 183^; R. Montgomery Martin’s History of the British Colonies, 
i. 261 ff. 
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the Government to be violent in manner and scurrilous in tone, and 
Lord Wellesley was the first Governor-General to fetter the freedom 
of the Indian Press by introducing regulations and creating a censor¬ 
ship (13 May, 1799). Many a newspaper column now began to 
appear ‘ resplendent with the stars which were substituted at the last 
moment for the editorial remarks through which the censor had drawn 
his fatal pen.’ Wellesley’s successors made these rules still more 
stringent until Lord Hastings, a man of very liberal views, released the 
editors from the obligation of submitting their papers (including 
advertisements) for previous approval to an officer of Government, 
and laid down some general rules for their guidance (19 Aug., 1818). 

The establishment of the Vernacular Press in Bengal is of much 
later date. In spite of the Government’s hostility to the periodical 
press the Srirampur Mission started in April, 1818 a Bengali monthly 
magazine, called Digdarsan. Its growing popularity encouraged the 
Mission to undertake the publication of a Bengali weekly paper, and the 
Samachar Darpan (Mirror of News) thus appeared (on 23 May, 1818) 
under the editorship of the historian J. C. Marshman, and to it belongs 
the honour of being the first Bengali newspaper. It supplied a brief 
weekly summary of English and Indian intelligence. The relaxation of 
the press rules by the Bengal Government in August, 1818, encouraged 
several other newspapers, both English and vernacular, to appear in 
Calcutta. 

The Sanibad Kaximudi, a Bengali weekly, conducted entirely by 
Indians, made its first appearance in 4th December, 1821. Rammohun 
Roy was one of its promoters, and articles from his pen were published 
in it every now and then. The latter half of 1821 saw the appearance 
of the Brahmunical Magazine, launched with the object of ** answering 
the objections against the Hindu Religion contained in the Samachar 
Darpan, conducted by some of the most eminent of the Christian 
Missionaries, and published at Srirampur. ” This was actually published 
by Rammohun Roy, under the name of Chandra-Shekhar Dev, and was 
printed in pages having the title Brahman-scbadhi in Bengali on the one 
side and Brahmunical Magazine in English on the other, both words 
meaning the same thing. Its career, however, was short. 

Then followed, probably early in 1822, the Sambad Chandrika of 
Bhawani Charan Banerji, started chiefly to vindicate the rite of Saii 
and advocate its continuance, while the Sambad Kaumudi, conducted by 
Rammohun Roy's party, continued to expose the evils of this inhuman 
rite and pleaded for its total abolition. 
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The following remarks in a minute, delivered in the Calcutta 
Council on 10th October, 1822, by Mr. W. B. Bayley, are very 
interesting: 

“ There are at present four Native newspapers pubhshed 
weekly in Calcutta, two in the Bengali and two in the 
Persian language. . .. 1 refrain from noticing other objec¬ 
tionable passages which occur both in the Persian news¬ 
papers. . . and in those in the Bengali language. In the 
latter much bitter and acrimonious controversy has been 
introduced regarding the Sati question; were this dispute 
voluntarily and really conducted by the Natives without 
the intervention of Europeans, the discussion might lead 
to beneficial results. 

** The Persian ones already published in Calcutta.are called 

the ](im-i-Jahan Nnnia and Minit-uUAkhhar, epithets both 
implying ‘ the Mirror of News ’. The first is understood 
to be the property of, and to be principally conducted 
by an English Mercantile House in Calcutta. The 
second is the paper of the well-known Rammohun 
Roy, . . The Jani-i~]ahan Nunia made its first appearance 
on the 28th March last.**^ 

The ]am-i-]ahan Numa was published weekly in Persian and 
Hindustani at a monthly charge of Rs. 2. Its second number 
number explained the scope and object of the publication, 
which were declared to be the promulgation of articles of 
news from the English papers, etc., the procuring and making 
known intelligence of all that passed at the principal cities of 
Hindustan, whether foreign, or within the Company’s territories. We 
learn from the English records that in April, 1823, the editor of the 
paper, which was issued from No. I I Circular Road, was Lala Sud- 
dasook Munshi. 

The Minit-ul-Akhbar. This weekly paper, intended to cater for 
a class of readers more enlightened than those who patronized the 
Sambad Kaumiidi, was ushered into existence early in 1822 under the 
editorship of Rammohun Roy. 

But the Press in Bengal enjoyed this spell of freedom for a very 
short time. The Government was not satisfied with the tone of either 
the English or the Vernacular Press, and, on the departure of Lord 


■ Bengal Public Consultations, Vol. 56, 17th October, 1822, No. 8 Minute (India 
Office Records). 
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Hastings from India, Actg. Governor-General Adam passed on 14th 
March, 1823, a rigorous Press Ordinance, which was registered by the 
Supreme Court on I 4th April. The new regulations required the pro¬ 
prietors and editors of newspapers in the Presidency to take out 
licences, for which they had to forward an affidavit to the Chief Secre¬ 
tary to Government specifying certain particulars, and such affidavits 
were to be taken by any of the Magistrates without any cost. For the 
offence of discussing any of the subjects prohibited by law, an editor 
was liable to lose the licence under which his paper was conducted. 
The State records relating to the Indian Press from April, 1823, until 
the abolition of all restrictions on the freedom of the press by Lord 
Metcalfe in 1835, are very full and can still be seen in the Imperial 
Record Office, Calcutta. 

One of the immediate effects of the new regulations after they 
had been registered by the Supreme Court was the closing down of 
Rammohun*s Mirat. This can be clearly inferred from the fact that its 
name does not appear among the following newspapers, to the printers 
of which the Government transmitted on 28th April, 1823, a copy of 
the printed rules (dated 5th April) with a translation of them into 
Persian and Bengali, for their information and guidance: 


John Bull 

Bengal Almanac Annual 
Directory 
Calcutta Journal 
India Gazette 
Bengal Harkaru 
Asiatic Observer 
Samachar Chandrika 
Sambad Kaumudi 
Jarn-i-Jahan Numa 


Mr. Geo. Pritchard. 

P. Crichton. 

J. F. Sandys and P. S. D’Rozario. 
T. B. Scott. 

S. Smith. 

W. H. Pearce 6c G. Gogerly. 
Bhawani Charan Banerji. 

Govinda Chandra Coaur. 

W. H. Pearce 6c Suddasook Lala. 


The public appetite for vernacular journalism steadily increased 
and quite a number of newspapers sprang up, but I shall confine myself 
here to the Persian ones only. The applications for licences made by 
the editors and proprietors, in compliance with the Press Ordinance, 
are preserved among the Home Department Records of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and the following information has been culled from 
them: 

The Shamsul Akhbar, To be published periodically in Persian 
and Hindustani, under the editorship of Maniram Thakur, from 26, 
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Chorebagan Street, Calcutta. Mathur Mohan Mittra is intended to be 
the sole proprietor of this newspaper. (Licence granted on 6th May, 

1623). 

The Bengal Herald or Weekly Messenger. . . To be printed in 
English, Bengali, Persian and Nagri, and edited by Robert Montgomery 
Martin, Surgeon, 7, Banstola Lane. To be published every Saturday 
evening. Rammohun Roy, Dwarka Nath Tagore, Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore and Nilratan Haidar (of Chorebagan) were closely associated 
with this weekly newspaper. (Licence granted on 5th May, 1829). 

The Sanuichar Subha Rajeudra, In Persian and Bengali, to be 
printed and published by Shaikh Allim-ullah of Cullingah, Calcutta. 
(Licence granted on 7th September, 1830). 

The Mah-i-Alam Afros. To be published in Persian from No. 53 
Taltola. Calcutta, by Wahaj-ud-din. (Licence granted on 22nd March, 
1833). 

In the Persian Section of the Imperial Record Office, Calcutta, 
can still be found files of several Persian newspapers from 1824 
onwards, from which 1 have gathered the names of the following news¬ 
papers : 

The Aina-i-Sikandar. This Persian weekly paper was printed and 
published from Aina-i-Sikandar Press, 157, Kalanba (perhaps Collinga 
Bazar—the present Collin Street). In the Imperial Records the paper 
begins from Issue No. 99, dated 21st January, 1833. 

The Sultan-uUAkhhar. A Persian weekly paper published from 
Kalanba, near the mosque of Munshi Ghulam Rahman. Its first number 
is dated 2nd August, 1835. 

The Mihr-i-Munir. A Persian bi-weekly paper, printed and pub¬ 
lished from Mihr-i-Munir Press, I 18, Kalanga, Mehdibagh, Calcutta. 
Its first number is dated 1st May, 1841. 
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MUGHAL INFLUENCE ON JAINA PAINTING 


A most interesting light on the influence exerted by Muslim culture 
in the past on Indian culture, other than Mughal painting, is thrown by 
Mr. Ajit Ghose, the well-known authority on Indian art, in a contribution 
to Artibus Asiae on “ The Development of Jaina Painting.** We have 
reproduced in this issue a beautiful Jaina book-cover in Mr. Ghose’s 
collection, and give below his observations. 

** Towards the end of the sixteenth centry the altered conditions 
of society, brought about by contact of the Rajput states of Guzerat with 
the culture of the Mughal court, produced a social and cultural reform¬ 
ation. The impulse to originality was given by the contact of the 
folk-art of the country with Mughal art which widened the vision of 
the artist, bringing to him a sense of freedom and an ambition to 
create new forms of life and beauty. Mughal art may, therefore, be 
considered to have revitalised the art of the country, enlarging the out¬ 
look of the artist and perfecting his technique. But the spirit of the old 
art prevailed in the choice of themes, and it was Rajput taste, modified 
in particulars, which continued to show itself in the works of the in¬ 
digenous artists. The spirit of the times re-acted on the Jaina artists, 
producing a new style Oif Jaina art* Not that Mughal art was taken 
over to the same extent as, in the next period, decadent Rajput art was 
taken over, but a striving after the style of Mughal art is noticeable. 
Instead of the simple garb in which men dress in the paintings of the 
fifteenth-century-manuscripts the men are now attired in the court dress 
adopted by the Mughal court. In the manuscript-illustration of Jaina 
books of the Mughal period the style of illustrations never approaches 
the excellence of Mughal art. The only solitary example known to me 
—a very fine example* of a Jaina painting in this new style—is the 
embossed cover in my collection, a portion of which is reproduced. 
The line has become calligraphic and is certainly more rhythmical. 
Were it not on a Jaina book cover it would be mistaken, except for its 
decorative border, for a Mughal drawing exhibiting considerable accom¬ 
plishment. The cover is unique not only in its skilled draughtsmanship 
but in its technique of raised gesso-work. It is the only specimen of an 
Indian book cover I know of this kind of work and points to an ancient 
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tradition of fine painting. It is contemporary with the best period of 
Mughal art, the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir. The entire surface of 
the gesso, which is no doubt composed of prepared gypsum, is coated 
with gold and on this with the finest brush is drawn the figure of 
Parasvnath in the centre panel, and on either side, balancing each other, 
an elephant and its noble rider as well as the elephant—driver. The 
whole work conforms to the plastic material and is of the highest techni¬ 
cal refinement. The plant-decorations in relief are exquisitely executed. 
The balance and rhythm of the composition in which colour plays prac¬ 
tically no part, its flow of line and the extraordinary decorative effect 
make this a unique work of Jaina art. The shape of the elephant and 
the forms of the men are done with the accuracy born of the acute 
observation of the Mughal artist. There is no vestige of the archaic 
style of the earlier period.** 



ACCOUNT 

OF 

MUflAMMAD REZA KHAN 

II 

**The Imperial Grant of DewaneeJ' 
1765 


On the 12th of August, 1765, the Emperor conferred on the 
Company the Dewanee and agreed that out of the proceeds of the 
revenues they would pay to the Emperor the sum of two lacs of rupees 
monthly. 

The Imperial Grant was obtained at Allahabad, whither Shah 
Alum had come from Delhi, and Clive and Carnac under authority 
from Nawwab Najm-ud-Dowlah had gone from Murshidabad to make 
important territorial and administrative settlement. Oudh was given 
back to the Nawwab Wazir, on condition of his paying half-a-million 
sterling towards the expenses of the war. The provinces of Allahabad 
and Kora were handed over to Emperor Shah Alum, who on his return 
granted to the Company the Dewanee or fiscal administration of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and also the territorial jurisdiction of the 
Northern Circars in Madras. 

After the treaty was concluded with the Emperor, Lord Clive 
returned to Murshidabad, accepting the post of King’s Dewan for the 
provinces of Bengal, in the name of the English Company. He re¬ 
quired the young Nawwab Najm-ud-Dowlah to disband his rabble army, 
arranged to take over the whole revenues of the three provinces and 
agreed to pay a yearly stipend of fifty-three lacs of rupees to the 
Nawwab. 

This process of depriving the Nawwal^, the only considerable re¬ 
presentative of the Mughal Empire, of military power is an historical 
fact of great moment. The grant of Dewanee was the bestowal of 
a civil department understood to be dependent on all executive autho¬ 
rity, which still remained vested in the Nawwab, but to the unbiassed 
observer of events it must, even in 1 765, have been clear that it was 
not enough to say that the English had acquired merely a certain 
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civil position, since they had been invested with the military power. 
The Nawwab had not only parted with his authority as “ Dewan *’ 
but he had made over to the Company the defence of his country, 
accepting their nominee as Naib-Soubah," and guardian of his house¬ 
hold and of his minority. Henceforth the Soubahdar was reduced to 
the status of Nawwab-Nazim. 

This negotiation (21) with Nawwab Najm-ud-Dowlah presented 
no difficulty; he consented to every representation made to him by 
Clive. It may be realized from the joy with which he accepted these 
proposals. 

“The Nawab,“ wrote Clive (22), “received the proposal of 
having a sum of money for himself and household at his 
will with infinite pleasure and the only remark he made 
upon leaving me was—‘ Thank God! 1 shall now have 
as many dancing girls as I please.’ “ 

In fact this double government policy of Lord Clive rendered the 
Company nearly the virtual sovereign of the realm and the Nawwab 
a cypher (23). In virtue of these powers, they appointed Muhammad 
Reza Khan (24) a Naib-Soubahdar of the provinces of Bengal, with 
a stipend of nine lacs of rupees annually, excluding the salaries of 
servants attached to the retinue and persons employed for the duties 
of officers, artillerymen, menial servants, etc., under his control, and 
the annual disposal of fifty-three lacs of rupees entrusted to him for 
the use of the Nawwab and his household. 

This outward form of the Government of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa resembled that which prevailed in the reign of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707). There was a Nawwab Nazim who was res¬ 
ponsible for the defence of the three provinces and the maintenance 
of the public peace, as well as for the administration of justice and 
enforcing obedience to the Law. There was a King’s Dewan, who 
received the yearly revenues of the three provinces and was respon¬ 
sible for all disbursements, as well as for the payment of the surplus 
to the King as his Imperial share. 


Letter from Clive to the Select Committee, 11th July, 1765. 

” (1) Lord Clive, by Malleson, P. 383. 

(2) Smith’s Oxford History of India, P, 603. 

** Lord Clive, by Malleson, P. 382; Wheeler’s Record, P. 336; Letter from Clive 
to the Select Committee, 11th July, 1766. 

** Nizamut Treaty, dated 30th Sept., 1766, in Victoria Memorial Hall (Original 
Copy). 
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This outward form adopted by Lord Clive was only a veil to 
conceal the real transfer of power. Lord Clive had taken away all 
military power from the Nawwab Nazim and reduced 
him to a titular Soubahdar. The Company as King's Dewan 
took possession of all the surplus revenue. In the time of the Emperor 
Auranzeb and his immediate successors the yearly remittances to the 
King amounted to a million sterling. In Lord Clive's time the Emperor 
was only too glad to receive three hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

In this manner the English Company came into the possession of 
the yearly revenue of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. They paid twenty-six 
lacs to the Emperor and fifty-three lacs to the Nawwab. The yearly 
payments were thus something less than a million sterling. The yearly 
receipts however were estimated at three or four millions. Out of 
the surplus they provided for the defence of the country and main¬ 
tenance of the public peace. The balance was so large that the Com¬ 
pany appropriated it for the purchase of goods and manufactures in 
India and China. The result was that within a few years the three 
provinces were literally drained of rupees. 

The English had now indeed obtained the Dewanee, that is to 
say, the Emperor had bestowed on them the revenues of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa; but they were totally ignorant of the method of trans¬ 
acting revenue business. All the European officers in the service of 
the Company had up to this period been employed solely in carrying 
on either the trade of the Governments or their own private dealings 
and they knew nothing about the collection of the land-tax. They 
were in the first place ignorant of all the affairs of this country, and in 
the next place the native officers withheld from them all knowledge of 
those affairs. They were of course obliged to carry on all business 
accordingly to established custom. 

In a debate in the House of Lords on the evidence delivered in 
the trial of Warren Hastings, Lord Thurlow says:— 

Lord Clive acquired for the Company, as your Lordships 
well-known, the Dewanee of Bengal in 1765. It 
was his policy to draw what advantage he could from 
this grant through the medium of a double Goverment. 
In other words, he not only preserved all the Mahome- 
dan forms but he actually committed to Mahommed 
Rezza Cawn the entire management of the revenues, 
and the administration of civil and criminal justice to 
the people. The British Government protected the 
country by its army, and received into the treasury the 
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public revenues that remained after paying twenty-five 
lacs a year to the Mugal, fifty-three lacks to the Nabob, 
and twelve lacks to his minister, Mahommed Rezza 
Cawn, who enjoyed the high title of Naib Soubah. It 
was the earnest and pressing advice of Lord Clive, both 
to his successor Mr. Verelst and to the Directors, that 
this system should remain entire in all its parts. He 
conceived that the intricacies in an Indian system of 
finance were not to be ravelled by Europeans, and that 
the form of double government was necessary to keep 
down the jealously of foreign nations** (25), 

The office of “ Naib-Soubahdar *’ included that of Naib-Nazim 
and of Naib-Dewan. In the former capacity the Nawwab-Nazim was 
represented and in the latter the Hon*ble Company. 

The office of Naib-Nazim included:— 

(i) the military power, 

(ii) criminal justice, and 

(iii) (a) the care of the person of the Nawwab and 
guardianship of his minority. 

(b) the expenditure of money amounting to fifty- 
three lacs annually for his state and support. 

The office of Naib-Dewan included:— 

(i) the management of the revenue, and 
(ii) civil justice. 


•• Debate of House of Lords, on the evidence delivered in the trial of Warren 
Hastings, P. 181. Printed by T. Debrett, Piccadilly, 1797. 



THE 

SUPREME COUNCIL OF BENGAL: 

THE CELEBRATED TRIAL OF 

MUHAMMAD REZA KHAN 

1 772. 

^Deposition and Arrest,'* 

A.D. 1772 ,— It is now necessary to glance at the affairs of Bengal 
subsequent to the departure of Lord Clive. The government of 
Mr. Verelst, who succeeded him, affords little deserving of notice. 
Mr. Verelst was succeeded by Mr. Cartier the principal events of whose 
administration were a dreadful famine of 1770, and the death of 
Nawwab Syef-ood-Dowlah of smallpox. The Nawwab was succeeded 
by his brother, Nawwab Mobarik-ood-Dawlah, a boy of about ten 
years of age. On the departure of Mr. Cartier his place was occupied 
by Warren Hastings in April, 1772, who had been brought from Madras 
for the purpose. When Warren Hastings was appointed, the Company 
having decided to dispossess the Naib-Soubahs or Deputy Nawwabs and 
to Stand forth as Dewan sent orders to Hastings to put Md. Reza 
Khan under arrest and prosecute him for misconduct in his office. 
Nundcomar aided him to the utmost in the prosecution of Md. Reza 
Khan in the hopes of regarding his office, but was sadly disappointed 
for the latter was honourably acquitted and the office he held was 
abolished. 

“ Nundcomar.’* writes Macaulay, *‘ had proposed to destroy the 
Musulman administration and to rise on its ruin. But 
his malevolence and his cupidity had been disappointed. 
Hastings had made him a tool, had used him for the 
purpose of accomplishing the transfer of Government 
from Murshidabad to Calcutta, from Native to European 
hands 

*• G. W. Forrest’s selection from the State Papers of Governor-General of India, 
Vol. 1, P. 11; Historical Essays by Macaulay, P. 446. 
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There is a good deal of controversy as regards the reasons which 
led the Directors to order his arrest and trial. 

Mill thinks*^ that the Directors ordered his arrest because they 
were disappointed in their financial expectations. Thornton points 
out^* that the reports prejudicial to the character of Muhammad Reza 
Khan had reached the Court of Directors, though they had travelled 
through no regular or respectable channel. Tomlin writes that the 
cabals of the enemies so far prevailed that the Court of Directors 
transmitted orders to deprive Muhammad Reza Khan of his offices. 
Lord Curzon’s opinion^® is that owing to the intrigues of Nundcomar and 
on suspicion of having embezzled vast sums of money he was arrested. 

Wilson and Firminger agree®^ in saying that the real motive of 
the Directors in ordering his arrest was what they wrote in their letter 
of 28th August (quoted below), and that they were informed through 
non-official sources against Muhammad Reza Khan, and this conclusion 
seems to be right in view of the fact that no other motive of the 
Directors is on record. 

The Indian historians are silent on this point and the only thing 
they write is that the Governor-General received an order from England 
to arrest Muhammad Reza Khan, and that he was arrested accordingly. 

The reasons stated in the order of the Court of Directors are plain 
and do not leave any room for doubt. Their instructions were as 
follows:— 

“ Notwithstanding we observe that Mahomet Reza Cawn com¬ 
plained of a monopoly of rice being carried on by other 
persons, we have received information that he himself, 
in the very height of the famine has been guilty of great 
oppressions. That he has been guilty of stopping the 
merchants’ boats, loaded with rice and other provisions, 
intended for the supply of Murshidabad and has 
forcibly compelled owners to sell their rice to him at a 
price so cheap as from 25 to 30 seers per rupee and 
resold it afterwards at the rate of 3 or 4 seers per rupee 
and all other eatables in proportion. . , Although this 
conduct of Mahomet Reza Cawn has operated in the 


Mill’s History of British India, Pp. 531-532. 

•• Thornton’s History of British India, Vol. 11., P. 31. 

*• Tomlin’s History of England, Vol. III., P. 504. 

•• Lord Curzon’s British Government in India, Vol. I., P. 13. 

•* Fifth Report, Select Committee, 1812, Introduction, P. CCXII. 
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destruction of many thousands of people, yet it has been 
overlooked by those in power... 

“ We have repeatedly directed you to inquire into the very 
large balances said to be due from Mahomet Reza Cawn 
on account of the Dacca revenues.After such a dis¬ 

covery of flagrant duplicity in Mahomet Reza Cawn we 
cannot persuade ourselves that his bare assertion for 
all the money collected ought to have the least credit 
with us. The unadjusted balances amount to a very large 
sum, and we are determined that either he shall prove 
to us that he did not collect the whole revenue and what 
part was remitted and to whom all abatements were 
specifically made, or refund to the Sircar all the balances 
due from the Chuckla of Dacca. 

“ When we turn our view to the flourishing state of Burdwan 
under the immediate inspection of our servants we 
cannot but conclude that the diminution of the Dewany 
revenues must have been owing to the misconduct of 
those who have had the superintendence of the 
collections. 

“ But as we have further reasons to suspect that large sums 
have by violent oppressive means been actually collected 
by Mahomet Reza Cawn on account of the Dewany 
revenues, great part of which he has appropriated to 
his own use, or distributed among the creature of his 
own and as the transferring the like trust to any other 
minister could yield us little prospect. . . it is therefore 
our determination to stand forth as Duan by the agency 
of the Company’s servants to take upon ourselves the 

entire care and management of the revenue.We 

hereby authorize and require you to divest Mahomet 

Reza Cawn and every person employed by or.acting 

under him. 

“It is therefore our pleasure and command that you enter into 
a minute investigation not only of the causes to which 
the decrease revenue may be ascribed, but also into 
Mahomet Reza Cawn’s general conduct during the time 
Dewany revenues have been under his charge. . . . 

** As such appearances of corrupt practices in the administration 
of Mahomet Reza Cawn leave us to apprehend that he 
may have been equally unfaithful in the discharge of 
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the trust he held under the Nawab, we further direct 
you to make a full strict inquiry concerning the applica¬ 
tion of the large sums which have passed through his 
hands on account of the annual stipends paid to succes¬ 
sive Nabobs. 

Immediately on the receipt of the letter Hastings sent instructions 
to Mr. Samuel Middleton, the Chief of the Durbar at Murshidabad. to 
arrest the persons of Muhammad Reza Khan and Raja Amrit Singh, 
his Dewan, and to send them under a guard to Calcutta. 

We produce here Warren Hastings* letter to Samuel Middleton, 
Esqr., and Mr. Middleton’s in reply:— 

To Samuel Middleton, Esq.,'^^ 

“ Sir,—By the lapwing’s packet which arrived last night, I 
received a letter from the Secret Committee of the 
Hon’ble Court of Directors, in which they direct and 
enjoin me immediately on the receipt of the said letter 
to issue my private orders for securing the person of 
Mahomed Rizza Cawn, and to bring him down to 
Calcutta. 

“ Their commands are peremptory and require immediate execu¬ 
tion. neither will the urgency of the occasion admit of 
delay. Many considerations induce me to delegate this 
trust to you. Your station and authority point you out 
as the fittest person for it, as the particular confidence, 
which 1 repose in your integrity and fidelity to our com¬ 
mon masters, is a pledge to me for your punctual and 
instant discharge of it. 

This therefore is to require of you, that upon the receipt 
hereof you do immediately arrest the person of 
Mahomed Rizza Cawn, and send him under a sufficient 
guard to Calcutta, allowing him only the time necessary 
for furnishing himself with such conveniences as he 
wants on the way. 

** Your own disposition will make it needless to recommend 
that every mark of tenderness and respect be shown 
to him consistent with the literal performance of this 
service; but it will be best to avoid a personal meeting 

•* Despatches to Bengal, 28th August, 1771., Vol. VI. 

•• Secret Proceedings, 28th April, 1772, Vol. I., P. 1. 
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with him. I advise, but do not insist on this, leaving 
it to your discretion. 

You will be pleased to keep a guard on the house of Mahomed 
Rizza Cawn, and suffer nothing to be removed from it, 
until you receive further instructions on the Subject 
either from myself or the Select Committee. 

1 must desire also that you will cause Raja Amrit Singh, the 
Dewan of Mahomed Rizza Cawn, to be seized and sent 
down to Calcutta. 

It is unnecessary to recommend to you greatest caution and 
secrecy in the conduct of this business, that it may be 
the cause of no alarms and disturbance. 


Fort William, 

The 24th April. 1772. 


I have. . . . 

(Sd.) WARREN HASTINGS. 


To the Hon’ble Warren Hastings.'^* 

“ Sir,—In obedience to your commands signified to me in your 
letter of the 24th instant, I have the satisfaction to 
acquaint you that I have this morning seized the person 
of Mahomed Rizza Cawn and his Dewan Amrit Singh 
and placed proper guard upon their houses and effects. 

As you were pleased to intimate your wish that 1 should avoid 
a personal interview with the Nawab I deputed Mr. 
Anderson, one of my assistants, to wait upon him with 
a letter from me, and to communicate the disagreeable 
orders I had received regarding him; at the same time an 
officer with eight companies of sepoys was detached from 
the brigade to expedite the execution of these orders and 
to guard against any evil consequence which might have 
issued in the City. Apprehending that this alarm would 
occasion more disturbance I went myself with a part of 
this force, joined to some companies of purgannah sepoys 
to the Killah with a view to explane the matter to the 
young Nabob, and to obviate any consternation and 


Ibid., p. 2. 
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surprise which might have seized him from an event 
thus sudden and unexpected, and at the same time to 
prevent any irregularities which at this critical juncture 
the Nizamut sepoys or the Nabob’s own servants might 
have been tempted to commit; but 1 had the satisfaction 
to find that however prudent circumstances might have 
made these measures appear, there was in fact no 
absolute necessity for their adoption, for I did not dis¬ 
cover the least tendency to tumult or disorder through¬ 
out His Excellency’s dependents and so little inclination 
did Mahomed Rezza Cawn show to oppose or impede 
the immediate execution of your orders, that he was no 
sooner acquainted with the purport of them, than he 
made a voluntary resignation of himself and effects to 
the officer who was deputed to take him into custody, 
and here I should not do justice to the calm submission 
with which he met his unhappy fate was 1 not to notice 
the readiness he manifested to comply with your orders 
in their fullest extent, and so far from wishing to pro¬ 
tect the period of his departure from hence, I can ven¬ 
ture to assure you, you cannot be moie impatient for his 
arrival in Calcutta than he appears to be, and he ac¬ 
cordingly proceeds bn his journey tonight under an 
escort of two companies of sepoys, commanded by 
Lieutenant Lucas. 

** He proposes embarking at Mirzapore and will require 3 
budgerows and I 5 baggage boats for himself and his 
Dewan; these with a small addition to the number of 
boats for the service the sepoys, I am to request may 
be despatched from the Presidency with all possible 
expedition. 


Mootijil, 

The 27th April. 1772. 


I am. 

(Sd.) SAMUEL MIDDLETON. 


It was at “ Nishat Bagh ” that he was arrested in 1772, and from 
there removed to Chitpore in Calcutta. 

** Nishat Bagh ”, says the translator of the Siyar-uUMutaakhkharin, 
” is an elegant seat, five miles from Murshidabad, built 
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and furnished and fitted in the English manner. 
Mohamad Reza Khan, alias Mozzufer Jung, lived and 
carried on his duties here as Dewan, though his 
family resided in the City at a Palace called 
* Nawsakht * 

Macaulay skillfully seized on the salient points of the story and 
made a picture out of them. * At midnight,* he says, ‘ the Minister 
was roused from his slumbers and informed that he was a prisoner. 
With Mussulman gravity he bent his head and submitted himself to the 
will of God 

A discussion then ensued and the Members of the Council actually 
debated on the mode in which Mahomed Reza Khan, the object of 
their master’s displeasure, should be received on his arrival at Calcutta. 

“ The Board taking into consideration the Company’s order as 
expressed in their letter to the President, the object it 
has in view, and the measures that have consequently 
been pursued, and having received information of the 
Nawab Mahomed Rezza Cawn’s near approach to the 
Presidency, judge it necessary to come to an immediate 
determination in what manner he shall be received, and 
having viewed the subject in all its different lights are 
agreed in the following resolution:— 

” Resolved, that they cannot consistently with the orders of 
the Company and his present situation receive him with 
the honours which were usually paid to him on the occa¬ 
sion of his former visits to Calcutta. 

“ The majority of the Board however, considering the rank 
of His Excellency Mahomed Rezza Cawn, the station 
he has filled, and the character and consequence he has 
held in the Empire of Hindustan by the honours and 
dignity conferred on him by the King at the particular 
instigation of Lord Clive and his Council on the part 
of the Honourable Company, judge it proper that one 
of its Members be sent to intimate to him the cause of 
his seizure, and to inform Hij Excellency of the points 
on which the Honourable Company express their dis¬ 
pleasure and that they look to us to obtain satisfaction 


Siyar-ul-Mutaakhkharin , Vol. Ill, P. 40. 

•• Calcutta Review, Vol. XCIV., January, 1892, P. 332. 
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from him for the injuries which they conceive their 
affairs to have sustained by his mismanagement and 
corrupt administration. Resolved in consequence that 
Mr. Graham be appointed to wait upon His Excellency 
on his arrival at Chitpore; and upon that gentleman’s 
motion for particular instructions to regulate his conduct 
in the discharge of so irksome a duty, the Board is of 
opinion that he should be furnished with a letter from 
the Government to the following purport. . . . and that 
he further inform the Nawab in general terms of the 
heads of the accusations laid to his charge which will 
afterwards be properly digested and delivered to him 
in writing. He is also to acquaint His Excellency that it 
is left at his option either to remain at Chitpore or to 
proceed to his house in Calcutta (i.e. the Old Govern¬ 
ment House of Calcutta, called then “ Buckingham 
House”), and if he should find the Nawab under any 
apprehension or alarm for the safety of his person he is 
to remove such wrong impressions by giving his full 
assurance of his personal safety, and further to dissipate 
all groundless fears it becomes necessary he should 
give His Excellency a competent idea of the Honour¬ 
able Company’s intention in his seizure, which is merely 
to render him amenable to a due course of justice 
Hastings protested against the decision of the majority on the 
ground ” that any public show of respect to Mahomed 
Rezza Cawn in his present circumstance will be in¬ 
consistence with the restraint which has been imposed 
upon him, and may counteract the end intended by it, 
in creating an opinion in the minds of the public that 
his power is but suspended, and thereby discouraging 
those who may have complaints to prefer against him 
by the fear of their falling hereafter under the effects 
of his resentment 

While on his way to Calcutta he received a letter of apology 
and courtesy from Hastings saying that he (Hastings) was compelled 
to take up this course under orders from his masters. On his arrival 


Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, 28th April, 1772, Vol. I, P. 3. 
*• Ibid,, p, 6. 
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at Calcutta he was lodged in Chitpore* a suburb of Calcutta, and the 
Company’s soldiers kept watch over him. In one of the pamphlets en¬ 
titled ** Agios,” the writer says that Reza Khan was confined in a miser¬ 
able house, ” a prisoner at large.” This statement, even without any 
authentic contradiction, would have carried little value, knowing as 
we do the source from which it comes. But fortunately the translator 
of Siyar-nl-Mutaakhkharin, who was an eye-witness of this, says in 
the footnote that Reza Khan was confined in an elegant villa in Chit- 
pore which, though a suburb, was full of gardens. 

AMEER ALl MIDHUT JUNG. 



THE CHACHNAMA 


** The Chachnama is a history of Sind commencing with the 
ancient period down to the Arab conquest.** No reason why the book 
is called Chachnama (a peculiar name, which was at first thought to be 
romantic) is distinctly given anywhere in the book. 

Chach the father of Dahir was originally a Brahmin, son of Silaig, 
living in a temple in a rural place attached to the town of Alor\ He 
was very handsome and learned, and was famous for his eloquence 
and penmanship. He was appointed chamberlain by Rai Sahasi, the 
King of Sind, and the queen falling in love with him accepted him 
as her husband after the death of Rai Sahasi, whose kingdom eventually 
came under the sway of Chach. In all probability the book is named 
after him. 

The original work was in Arabic, composed, as it will be seen, 
by a member of the Thaqifi family (Muhammad ibn Qasim, the con¬ 
queror of Sind, belonged to this tribe), which was the most influential 
and prominent in the towns of Alore and Bakhar*, the leading men of 
which places were also the descendants of the Arabs. The author of 
the Arabic manuscript and also the date when it was composed are not 
known. In one place in the book occurs the sentence: “ It is related 
by Khwaja Imam Ibrahim, the writer of this part of the history. . . .’* 
This shows that the work was prepared by more than one person and that 
the latter portion was composed by Khwaja Imam Ibrahim. Again 
we find, “ This book which bears the title ‘ The highway of religion and 
the glory of the high and the great chief, the eye of the kingdom * is 
one of the compositions of Arab men of learning and moral philo¬ 
sophers on the conquest of the country of Sind and Hind.** This 
refers to the original Arabic book and reveals the fact that the writer 
was an Arab who had settled in the cities of Alore or Bakhar. TTie 
Chachnama is the Persian translation of the Arabic manuscript by ‘Ali 

* Now also called Aror,—the old capital of Sind. It is about five miles to the east 
of Ruhri. 

* A small Island in the river Indus, between Ruhri and Sukkur. Ibn BatOtn 
writes it as Bakar. 
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ibn Muhammad Kufi, originally of Kufa» subsequently a resident of 
Uch^. A man of great experience, well-versed in the Persian and 
Arabic languages, learned in every science, ‘Ali Kufi left his native 
land at the age of 58 towards the beginning of the 7th Century A.H., 
and after residing for some time at Uch became very eager to write 
a history of the conquest of Sind by the Arabs and of the spread of 
Islam therein. With that object in view he left Uch and came to 
Alore and Bakhar. At Alore he visited the Qazi, the great Imam 
Isma il ibn ‘Ali. . . . ibn ‘Uthman Thaqifi, who as the genealogy shows 
belongs to the family of Muhammad ibn Qasim. He was a very 
learned man excelling in virtue and science, a paragon of religion. 
When ‘Ali Kufi expressed his desire to the Imam, he informed him 
that an account of the conquest of Sind by the Arabs had been written 
in the Arabic language by his ancestors and the Arabic manuscript 
had been handed down to his time as a heritage from one to another. 
‘Ali Kufi translated the work during the reign of Abu'l Muzaffar 
Muhammad ibn Sam (Shihabuddin Muhammad Ghori, A. H. 569— 
602- 1174—1206 A.D.) 

Thus it is clear that the original manuscript copy of the Chach- 
nama must have been prepared long before the 7th Century A.H. It 
must have been written immediately after Muhammad ibn Qasim’s 
military operations, as it constantly refers by name to the authority 
of the living witness and states that the author was a descendant of 
the Thaqifi family. We also find that the earliest advance towards 
Sind was made by members of this family. As early as the year 
1 5 A.H. the 2nd Caliph, ‘Umar, appointed ‘Uthman* ibn Abi’l ‘Asi ath- 
Thaqifi governor of Bahrain and ‘Amman, who sent an army as far 
as Tana.‘ Moreover this family appears to have been very indus¬ 
trious in collecting information about their kinsmen and Muhammad 
ibn Qasim’s campaign, and the sources of their knowledge may be 
classified thus:—(I) “The Arab historical lays and ballads; (2) 
family traditions of the Thakifi family recorded and unrecorded; (3) 
stories told by individuals.” Those who are acquainted with the nature 
and business of the Arab poets and narrators know the value and im¬ 
portance of their service for recording history. In connection with the 
conquest of Sind also we find that allusions are made to important events 
in some Arabic poems, and mention is made of the narrators of those 


• A town near Bahwalpur. 

* Futi^hu’l BuldAn, p. 438. 
® A city in Bombay. 
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events in the Chachnama, FutHhu^l Bulddn, Mu*]amu'l Bulddn, etc. As 

for instance, the poet Azdi says of Banna, which was taken by Muhal- 
lab ibn Abi Sufra in A.H.. 44, in the Caliphate of Mu*awiya:— 

** Did you not consider (see) that the Azd, on the night on which 
they attacked Bannah, were the best of the army of Muhallab®?’* 

We find another poet singing of the death and defeat of Dahir at 
the hands of Muhammad ibn Qasim in the following verses:— 

(I ) The horses, the spears and Muhammad ibn al-Qasim ibn 
Muhammad bear witness 

(2) That 1 scattered the host of them fearlessly until 1 came 
upon the .chief of them with the sword. 

(3) Then I left him covered in dust, his two cheeks full of dirt, 
having no pillow^ 

In addition to these sources of information they probably had 
some memoranda of the correspondence between Muhammad ibn 
Qasim and Hajjaj, perhaps indeed the whole correspondence, which 
was kept up very reglarly. Baladhuri says: “ And the messages of 
Hajjaj were sent to Muhammad ibn Qasim, and those of Muhammad 
were sent to Hajjaj every three days, describing the previous events 
and asking his advice what should be done in the matter All these 
materials had been worked up into a constructive narrative in Arabic, 
and that narrative was placed by the Imam Ismail Thaqifi at the dis¬ 
posal of *Ali Kufi, who translated it into Persian and called it 
Chachnama, 

At one time the Chnchnanni was consider to be a romance. It was 
Mr. Elphinstone who first revealed the real character of the book**. 
From Sir H.. Elliot’s extracts in his “ History of India as told by its 
own historians,” Vol. I, 137, a complete idea and estimate of the book 
cannot be formed as they are but few and small. He on the other 
hand underrates Postans’ translation, published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. LXXXIV, 1838 and No. CXI, 1841, 
where we also find that the incorrect and peculiar manner of trans¬ 
literation of the names of persons and places is really ludicrous. The 
latest translation of the book has been made by Mirza Kalich Beg 
Fredun Beg of Hyderabad District, who, as he says, gathered the 


* Futdhu'l Bulddn, p. 439. 

' Ibid,, 444. 

*Ihid., 442. 

• Elphinstone*8 History of India, 303. 
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Persian copies from Hyderabad. Tatta Sukur and Sikirpur. Nothing 
is said about the original manuscript, which perhaps no longer exists. 

The importance of the book is in fact manifold and can hardly 
be overestimated. Concerning the history of Sind with special refer¬ 
ence to the Muslim conquest and activities the following books may 
be mentioned as being of great utility;— Tarikh-i Ma^sHtnt, Tuhfatu'l 
Kirdm, Turkhdn Ndnia, Arghdn Ndma, Beglar Ndma, etc., but the 
Chachnama giving detailed information and being perhaps the earliest 
and only record of Sind written in Arabic is by far the most important 
of all. 

TTie topographical information given in the Chachnama about 
important places in Sind and the different stages in the journey made 
by the Muslim conquerors to Sind, is of great value. 

It further gives us an insight into the social, political, moral and 
religious conditions of the Brahmans and the Buddhists just at the 
beginning of the Muhammadan conquest. 

The 'Chachnama also speaks of the tolerant spirit and liberal prin¬ 
cipals of the Muslim rulers and conquerors followed in the treatment 
and government of the conquered nations. In one of the most re¬ 
markable letters mentioned in the book, Hajjaj, who is known to be the 
most cruel and tyrannical of^all the Muslim rulers, enjoins on Muham¬ 
mad ibn Qasim that the subject population should not be interfered 
with in the exercise of their religion even if they worshipped stocks and 
stones. 

It also gives us an insight into the character of Muhammad ibn 
Qasim, and his better and finer qualities reveal in him a greater man 
than a mere conqueror. His bravery and courage, his perseverance 
and undaunted spirit, his physical prowess and military enterprise, his 
manoeuvering in the field of battle, indeed made him a great general 
and commander, while his unflinching faith in and implicit sub¬ 
mission to his great Maker, his firm self-confidence, his loyalty and 
honesty, his kindness and generosity to the poor and the fallen, his 
tolerant behaviour towards the conquered people, his literary bent of 
mind, and above all his brilliant moral character, bring out m him a 
true, devout Muslim with a cultured mind. ** The Mahabharat and 
the euicient Smriti show that in Hindu times whatever wars took 
place the tillers of the soil were never injured,** and it is pleasing to 
see that Muhammad ibn Qasim also in his memorable campaign made 
an exception in favour of the peasantry and of the artisans even in 
imposing poll-tax on the subject race who did not accept Islam.** 
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While giving an estimate I must not omit to mention some of the 
discrepancies and anachronisms noticed in the book. On page 47 it 
is written, “ In the I I th year of the Hijra. . . . Uthman Thaqifi was 
the first person who was sent by the Khalif ‘Umar to Bahrain.** This 
is really incorrect for the expedition was sent, as we find in Futuhu'l 
Buldan, p. 438, and other authentic histories, in the 15th year of the 
Hijra. Again on page 195 we find the remark, “ the conversation 
between ‘Abdu*l Malik and Janki, the daughter of Dahir **. On page 
I 94 she is called Suruj-Dew, and now all on a sudden the new name 
springs up.. Moreover this statement is entirely incorrect, because 
‘Abdul Malik as well as Walid I departed from this world long before 
Muhammad ibn Qasim was recalled. As a matter of fact it was Sulai- 
man, the successor of Walid I, by whose order Muhammad Ibn Qasim 
was arrested and sent to the Court at Bagdad. These may be 
anachronisms committed by the translator or by the author, but such 
discrepancies in a few places do not suffice to justify the conclusion 
that the work is not authentic. 

From this book we also learn a good deal of the literary activities 
of the Muslims of those days. It describes the activities which the 
early Muslims showed and the interest they took in the spread of 
elementary education in the conquered land. Muhammad Ibn Qasim 
himself being an accomplished scholar, had great respect for the learned, 
irrespective of caste and creed. As for instance Kubla^“ son of 
Mustrayeh, a learned teacher of the Hindus, Kaksa,^^ a learned man 
and philosopher of Hind, in spite of their being Hindus were highly 
honoured and respected by him. Having such a literary taste and 
literary bent of mind Muhammad Ibn Qasim also did a good deal for 
the spread of religion and elementary religious education in the land he 
conquered. He highly appreciated the merits, importance and services 
of persons learned in religious sciences, some of whom he appointed 
as Imams of the Mosques and Qazis of the Court, a part of whose 
duty was also to teach the Qur*an and the Hadith and other religious 
sciences to the people. As for instance in the city of Alore Musa Ibn 
Yaqub ibn ‘Uthman Thaqifi'^ was entrusted with the administration of 
legal and religious matters. The book also gives cursory notices of 
some other literary personages of this type, such as Isma‘il ibn ‘Ali...ibn 
‘Uthman Thaqifi, Mawlana Islami Debali.^’ 

ChachnAma, 86. 

“Ibid., 187. 

186. 

‘•/bid., 1084. 
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Thus the Chachnama, giving an account as it does of these literary 
personages of the earliest days of Islam in Hindustan, really serves a 
very great purpose in the field of Arabic culture, since it was these 
learned persons by whom the rudiments of Arabic education were first 
diffused in this land. 


ASHRAFUDDIN. 


TO A FRIEND. 

Bright be the road that you are faring, 
Light be the load that you are bearing. 
Joyous be the Home that you are sharing, 
That is my hope for you! 

Sweet be the songs around you flowing, 
Pure be each place where you are going, 
Long may these skies on you be glowing, 
That is my prayer for you! 


Leyland J. Berry. 
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THE ARMENIAN MERCHANT-DIPLOMAT OF CALCUTTA. 


In my paper on Gorgin Khan, the Armenian Minister and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Nawab Mir Kasim of Bengal, published in Vol. II, 4 
and Vol. Ill, 1 of the Muslim Review, 1 wrote that, apart from being 
eminent merchants, the Armenians in India achieved fame as envoys, 
diplomats and military commanders of a very high order. I shall men¬ 
tion the names of two only who as diplomats rendered valuable service 
to the early British settlers in Bengal. In 1690 Job Charnock, the 
Company’s Factor at Hooghly\ had owing to his violence and 
arrogance towards the Indians been imprisoned, publicly bastinadoed 
and ignominiously turned out of the city, and had to take refuge at 
a small village on the banks of the river Hooghly which was destined to 
be the future metropolis of India and the second important city in the 
wide British Empire. In this connection it may be mentioned that the 
ubiquitous Armenians had already established themselves in the place 
where Job Charnock, the reputed founder of Calcutta, fleeing before 
the Mogul Governor of Hooghly, had come to find a settlement. That 
the Armenians had settled in Calcutta long before the arrival of Job 
Charnock is evident from the indisputable fact that there is a grave of 
an Armenian lady in the present Armenian Church of Calcutta, which 
was built in 1724 on the old Armenian cemetery, bearing a date which 
is sixty years anterior to the arrival of the English refugees from Hooghly 
under Job Charnock on the 24th day of August, 1690. 

After Job Charnock had found a safe haven in Calcutta, it was 
found necessary to build a factory with its usual adjunct, a Fort, for 
the protection of their emporium and the valuable goods to be stored 
therein, and for such extensive buildings large tracts of land were 
necessary,—but how were they to acquire the same without the permis¬ 
sion of the hostile Mogul government which viewed the growth and 
the expansion of the Company’s trade with suspicion? It may be 
mentioned that the Armenians were the most favoured subjects of the 


1 The English Factory at Hooghly was opened in 1640, by order of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, as a personal favour granted to Dr. Gabriel Boughton of Surat for curing one of 
the daughters of that Emperor. 
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Delhi government at that time, and were held in high esteem by the 
Mogul Emperors from Akbar downwards for their loyalty and integrity. 
The English were not slow in recognising the worth of the Armenians 
in Bengal, whose valued friendship they eagerly sought for the fur¬ 
therance of their cause in this country. There resided at that time at 
Hooghly an Armenian merchant Khojah Israel Sarhad by name, a 
nephew of the illustrious Khojah Phanoos Kalandar, with whom he 
had been to England in I 688. The English, being aware of the abilities 
of the Armenian in matters diplomatic, approached Khojah Israel 
Sarhad and requested him to proceed to the camp of the Mogul 
Emperor, Azim-us Shan, the grandson of Aurangzebe, who had come 
down from Delhi to quell the rebellion of Subah Singh in Bengal 
towards the end of the year 1697. The mission of the Armenian 
Political Agent proved a success, as was to be expected, for he was 
able to acquire letters-patent from the Mogul Emperor in July, 1 698, 
allowing the English to purchase from the existing holders the right 
of renting the three villages of Calcutta, Sutanuti and Govindpore for 
the paltry sum of sixteen thousand rupees. During his stay at the 
camp of the Mogul Emperor. Azim-us-Shan, Khojah Israel Sarhad, the 
debonair Armenian merchant-diplomat, became a great favourite of 
his younger son. Prince Farrukh Siyar, by making him presents of toys 
T^e friendship, so auspiciously begun, stood him in good stead after¬ 
wards when that Prince ascended the throne of the mighty Moguls 
in 1713. 

In the '' Chiiianutte Diary and Consultations '' for June, July and 
August, 1697, we find the following entry under date the 24th June:— 
Cojah Surhaud [Khojah Sarhad] having offer d his servis to goe to 
the Nabob’s Son Zubberdast Caun, General of the Mogulls forces 
against the Rebell, and Governor of all these parts at present to make 
Application in behalf of the Right Honourable Company against the 
Interlopers, it’s resolved and agreed to by us, that he proceede accord¬ 
ingly and because persons who have business are not acceptable and 
welcome to these great persons empty handed for the more effectuall 
and Speedy procuring redress and getting out Perwanna’s to prevent 
the Interlopers from trade. 

It’s Agreede and resolved that an Arruzdaast [Arzdasht] or 
Letters be sent to the Nabob's Son to the same effect; Also a Present 
to the value of a thousand Rupees, in Broadcloth, flintware, etc., as 
under specified, and that verbal! directions be given. Cojah Surhaud 
to countenance and forward his proceedings against the Interlopers, 
and more especially to insist upon the late servises we have done the 
King/' 
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In the same '' Diary and Consultations for the 8th July, it is re¬ 
corded :— 

“ Cojah Surhaud being returned to us from Zubberdast Caun with 
his Perwanna on the Governors of Hugly and Ballasore to hinder the 
Interlopers from trade, it’s Ordered that the Perwannas be dispeeded 
forthwith to said Governors.” 

The following entry appears for 22nd September, 1698: 

” Mr. Walsh and Cojah Surhaud being arrived with us from their 
Embassage to the Young Prince having finished all business to our 
great satisfaction and the honour and Credit of our Right Honourable 
Masters and intimating us that they promised the Prince three Brass 
small pieces of cannon his curiosity or rather warlike disposition hanker¬ 
ing after a handsome and decent Artillery. In consideration whereof 
and that they would be very acceptable to him. 

It’s agreede and Ordered that they be forthwith dispeeded to him. 
And because very suddenly we may have further occasion to make use 
of his favours in matter wherein the Right Honourable Company’s 
affairs may receive great prejudice without his countenance and pro¬ 
tection. It’s further resolved that a present of the New Flintware that 
came by the Anna (being the best and the greatest curiosities that has 
come out of England these many years) be tendered him to preserve 
the Friendship and Affection he hath in a more special manner demon¬ 
strated to the English above other Nations.” 

It was the same Khojah Sarhad who in 1715 accompanied the 
Surman Embassy to Delhi and obtained from Emperor Farrukh Siyar 
the ” Grand Far man ” for the English which laid the foundations of 
British rule in India. In the several reasons given by the Calcutta 
Council on the 27th January, 1714, for appointing Khojah Sarhad in 
the negotiations at the great Mogul’s Court, they state amongst others 
that:— 

” He managed our affairs in Mahomed Azeem’s Durbar and by 
his prudent conduct and winning address insinuated himself into favour 
and procured for us the Grant of this place and the dependent towns 
which we now enjoy, and that for a small expence in comparison of 
the benefit.” 

The history of this all-important Embassy to Delhi is faithfully 
chronicled by the late Mr. C. R. Wilson in his Early Annals of the 
English in Bengal/' and I need not dilate on the many advantages 
derived by the Company therefrom. Stewart, in his History of Bengal, 
states that ” the inhabitants of Calcutta enjoyed after the return of 
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the Embassy, a degree of freedom and security unknown to the other 
subjects of the Mogul Empire, and that city increased yearly in wealth, 
beauty and riches.’* That well-informed impartial critic and shrewd 
observer William Bolts, in his Consideration on India Affairs '' referring 
to this important deputation, says:— 

“ The trade of the English Company in Bengal had, from the 
period of their submission to Aurangzebe. continued to grow daily more 
important, but it was not carried on without frequent interruptions 
from the officers of the Mogul government, which it was hardly possible 
to avoid with a colony so situated. Being sensible likewise of the 
precarious tenures of their establishments in Bengal and elsewhere, in 
the year 1715, the Company sent a deputation of two gentlemen to 
the Court of Delhi One an Englishman, named John Surman. and 
the other a very considerable Armenian merchant, named Cogee 
[Khojah] Serhaud, to solicit redress for past, and security against future 
oppressions, for an extension of their old, and for many new privileges; 
and particularly for a small spot of ground to be allowed them 
wherever they settled a factory.” 

It was upon this deputation that the English East India Company 
obtained their Grand Farman exempting them from paying any duties 
upon their trade within the Moguls’ dominions, on paying a peshcash, 
or acknowledgement, of ten thousand rupees per annum. 

We now come to a most critical period in the history of the British 
in Bengal. I allude to the dark days following the capture and the 
sack of Calcutta and the tragedy of the ” Black Hole ” which shook 
the foundations of British rule in India. 

It was an Armenian again, Khojah Petrus Arratoon, the subject 
of this paper, who spontaneously came to the assistance of the English 
and rendered yeoman service to them in their hour of need, although 
he was misjudged afterwards and accused unjustly of having been a 
spy in the service of the Nawabs of Bengal from Seraj-ud-dowlah to 
Mir Kasim. 

Khojah Petrus, or the ” Armenian Petrus ” as Clive calls him, 
was an eminent Armenian merchant of Calcutta and a man of vast 
influence by reason of his integrity and high social status.. Hearing 
of the terrible sufferings of the English inhabitants of Calcutta, who 
with Drake, the Governor, had taken refuge in their ships at Fulta 
after the fall of Fort William, he secretly supplied them with provi¬ 
sions for a period of six months, and but for this timely succour the 
unfortunate English refugees at Fulta might have been starved into sur¬ 
render before the arrival of the Army of Retribution from Madras 
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under Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive on the 20th December, 
1756. He was afterwards employed by Clive as a confidential agent 
in negotiating with Mir Jaffir for the overthrow of Seraj-ud-dowlah, 
notorious for the “ Black Hole ** tragedy. And in 1760 when it was 
found expedient to remove the imbecile Mir Jaffir and place his son- 
in-law, Mir Kasim, on the masnad of Murshidabad, Khojah Petrus* 
services were again requisitioned as he was known to be very friendly 
with the latter. But for all the valuable services which he had ren¬ 
dered to the English in Bengal at the risk of his life, there is nothing 
in the records to show that he had been rewarded for his loyalty. 
Being unable to get justice from Clive and his colleagues in Calcutta 
for his loyalty, once the crisis was over and the tide had turned in 
favour of the English, he addressed a long letter to the Court of 
Directors in London on the 25th January, 1759, enumerating the 
various services he had rendered in their cause in Bengal since the 
capture and sack of Calcutta in June, 1756. The following is a copy 
of the letter:— 

Letter from Petrus Arratoon to the Court of Directors dated 25th 
January, 1759:— 

“ Honourable Sirs, 

It is with the most humble submission 1 assume liberty to address 
the following narrative to your Honourable Board, to set in a true 
and faithful light—the indefatigable pains, charges, and imminent 
danger myself and the persons therein mentioned underwent to relieve 
the miseries of the English Gentry after they had been extirpated from 
Calcutta by the invasion of the Moor, and refuged on board their 
ships at Fulta and to be instrumental to bring matters to the happy 
state they are in at present. 

The calamities and condition the English Familys were in on 
board their ships at Fulta, 1 need not describe, no doubt but the 
Honourable Company have had a very particular account of their 
dilemma and sufferings: I shall proceed to relate how far their deplor¬ 
able state made impressions on one Abraham Jacobs (a Jew) and 
myself. The said Abraham Jacobs applyed himself to me with the 
prospect to join him to endeavour to contribute the English some relief. 
A proposition of that commiseration and humanity, I readily came 
into, solemnly plighted him my faith to yield them my utmost assist¬ 
ance with all imaginable alacrity, fervency and fidelity, even to the 
hazard of my life, upon this Abraham Jacobs remained in my house 
at Calcutta disguised in Moor*s habit. We mutually consented and 
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agreed the first step we were to take was to get the speech of Omi- 
chand^, and to bring him over to be an instrument to promote our 
schemes who had great interest with the Moors and though Mr. Drake 
and Council addressed him twice before to no effect, he not so much 
as giving them an answer, yet we were so fortunate as to prevail with 
him to join our cause, and the first thing we effected was to obtain 
the country people to bring provisions to Fulta market which they were 
restrained from before—We likewise conveyed boats and lascars to 
attend the ships, and indeed we studied and laboured and left no 
stone unturned to yield them all the conveniences and necessarys we 
possibly could obtain either by interest or present out of our ship¬ 
wrecked fortunes for there were no favours, scarce humanity to be 
expected from such mercenary wretches without the prevailance of 
presents. We then proceeded to advise Major Kilpatrick to send a 
letter to Monickchund, Governor of Calcutta, which he did and we 
delivered it to him and were so happy to have him receive it favour¬ 
ably and returned an answer. This success spirited us to advise the 
Major to write to Coja Wazeed and Jugut Seth and we carried these 
letters to Hughly and delivered them to the said Coja Wazeed and 
Jugut Seth’s gomastas and returned with satisfactory answer to the 
Major. The good consequence of these correspondences was the 
obtaining of a cessation of hostility or disturbances of the Moors 
towards the English, which continued till the arrival of His Majesty’s 
Squadron. The said Abraham Jacobs and myself were almost inces¬ 
santly employed in travelling up and down the river, carrying them 
all the assistance we could and giving them advices of all the occur¬ 
rences we could learn, which brought on us great expenses by keeping 
a great number of servants, boats, small presents to the Moor’s under¬ 
officers not to impede or molest us, as well as the inexpressible trouble 
and anxious fears lest we might be betrayed. As I hinted before, our 
circumstances were at a very low ebb. All the money we received 
from Mr. Drake and Major Kilpatrick at Fulta amounted to no more 
than Rupees 150 and 380, which last sum was employed on this occa¬ 
sion. It was thought necessary towards accommodating matters with 
the Nabob we should have the King’s phirmaud to produce if required, 
which was lost, but William Frankland Esquire accidently found among 
his papers the copy of the phirmaud, which we got fair translated, and 
paid that sum to an officer at Hughly who had the Mogul’s chap [seal] 


* Omichand was a Punjabi Hindu merchant of Calcutta and had acted for many 
years as agent for the English in their purchases of saltpetre and other Indian goods in 
Bengal. His real name was Amir Chand but he is better known as Omichand. 
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to affix it to the same. In the beginning of October 1756, Omichand 
went to Muxadavad [MurshidabadJ in order to endeavour an accom¬ 
modation when the said Abraham Jacobs wearied out with continual 
fatigue fell sick at Chinsurah so that the whole weight of affairs fell 
alone upon me, to be perpetually employed backwards and forwards 
to Fulta etc. as prementioned, till the arrival of His Majesty’s Squadron, 
Admiral Watson of glorious memory and Colonel Clive, who finding 
nothing could be effected by fair means with Seraj-ud-Dowla, he being 
a Prince whose word could in no wise be depended on, perfidious in 
his nature and a promise-breaker, which occasioned hostility to com¬ 
mence on the side of the English, and after retaking Calcutta® 
the Colonel and his army encamped to the northward of the town, 
and the Nabob soon marched his army from Muxadabad and encamped 
very near him. However a treaty was set on foot, and I was em¬ 
ployed to negociate between both partys, but the brave Colonel 
Clive rightly conceiving the Nabob trifled and did not mean to come 
to any terms of accommodation, he judged it necessary to compel 
him by force of arms, accordingly he gave him battle, and God was 
pleased to crown him with victory which brought the Nabob to terms 
of peace, which being settled and Articles confirmed he returned with 
his army to Muxadabad. 

Afterwards William Watts Esquire and I were sent thither to 
receive what compensation was agreed on in the treaty of peace. A 
part thereof was received, the remainder withheld by the Nabob. Here 
words can’t express what trouble Mr. Watts and self had in attendance 
and endeavouring to get from him the remainder. That gentleman 
perceived plainly the Nabob was dealing treacherously with the Eng¬ 
lish, and had information he was privately perfidiously concerting mea¬ 
sures with the French, and his behaviour confirmed Mr.. Watts in the 
same, for which he sent me to demand from the Nabob the remaining 
money, he threatened if Mr. Watts presumed to make any further de¬ 
mand, to take his life away. Due advice of these particulars were 
remitted to Calcutta. In the interim, Mr. Watts, whose whole study 
was taken up for the good of the Company and publick cause, sent me 
to Jaffir Ally Cawn, one of the Nabob’s noblemen, and who tacitly was 
disaffected with the Nabob’s treacherous proceedings to him. I was 
to lay open a new scheme, which I did and had 1 been detected, nay 
even suspected herein, it would have cost Mr. Watts and me our lives, 

* Calcutta was retaken by the British on 2nd January, 1767 and Drake, the former 
Governor, reinstated as President. 
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but to proceed. 1 brought Jaffir Ally Cawn to a concession to Mr. 
Watts' proposal, and to enter into the scheme, and appointed a day 
for Mr. Watts to have an interview with him in private, to accomplished 
which I provided in readiness a covered palankeen such as the Moor 
women are carryed in, which is inviolable, for without previous know¬ 
ledge of the deceit no one dare look into it. At the appointed time 
Mr. Watts was carried to Jaffir Ally Cawn’s house, and there concluded 
and confirmed the scheme until an answer of approbation could be 
had from the Select Committee at Calcutta. As soon as the same 
arrived, I requested leave of the Nabob for Mr. Watts and self to retire 
for three days to the Garden House without the city which being grant¬ 
ed we lost no time to make our escape from thence to meet Colonel 
Clive who was on the march with the army for Muxadavad, and by 
the blessing of Providence got there safe, a narrow escape indeed, for 
had we deferred our flight three hours longer, though we acted with 
the greatest conduct and secrecy till matters were ripe for action, we 
should have both been taken and put to the most miserable death. 
Your Honor may be pleased to observe here what risque Mr.. Watts 
and self ran of our lives for your interest. I need not mention the 
wonderful effects and issue our labour has produced. What a happy 
change in the state of your affairs, to have a peaceable possession of 
Calcutta confirmed to you, etc. But 1 must beg leave to exhibit to 
Your Honors that though I have gone through such great 

travel, pain, anxiety and dangers in assisting the English 

familys in the depth of their distress, being instrumental towards 
the happy Revolution, yet Your Honours have not taken the 
least notice or mention of me nor of Abraham Jacobs, 
my fellow labourer, until the fatigues, as prementioned, afflicted him 
with sickness, nor ever the expences we disbursed have not been repaid 
us, which incites me to believe that my services have not been repre¬ 
sented to Your Honors. If they have, 1 have reason to believe not 

in a clear and genuine but very faint light, for had your Honors been 
made truely and particularly sensible of my vigor, fervency and fidelity 
in your service, I flatter myself, 1 should have been honoured with 
some instance of Your Honor’s favour, therefore, I humbly refer this 
genuine, but short narrative in regard to the particulars, to your Honors’ 
serious consideration, and hope you will consider me worthy of the 
gratuity to have some post in Your Honors’ service conferred on me, 
and not forget the service of Abraham Jacobs, as in your wisdom you 
shall judge, I merit, or such reward as Your Honors shall deem fit. 
Permit me, Honourable Sirs, to tender my sincere wishes for prosperity 
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and success to attend you in all your affairs, and most respectfully to 
subscribe, Honourable, Your most obedient and faithful humble 
servant, 

PETROSS arratoon;- 

I have not however been able to find out yet what reply the Court 
of Directors gave to the above letter, as the Records are silent on that 
point, but it is not likely that the Court of Directors ignored that 
valuable historical document entirely. And in order to prove hy 
documentary evidence the important part played by Khojah Petrus 
in the negotiations which led to the establishment of British rule in 
Bengal, 1 shall now proceed to give some extracts from state letters 
and documents of the time which shed a flood of light on the history 
of the negotiations and the principal actor therein, as unfortunately 
very little is known of him who, at the risk of his life, helped the 
English in their hour of need. 

In a letter to Mr. Pigot, dated Camp, 25 Januaiy, 1 757, Clive 
writes:— 

“ Yesterday his (Nabob’s) Prime Minister despatched one Coja 
Petrus, an Armenian, to me, desiring 1 would send a trusty person with 
our proposals, intimating that the Nabob was desirous of settling matters 
in a private manner without the mediation of the French. 1 have 
desired the gentlemen will send their proposals very fully explained 
that we may lay them before the Nabob as soon as possible.” 

On the 2nd February, 1757, we find Seraj-ud-dowlah again send¬ 
ing Cojo Petrus to Clive asking for the despatch of envoys, but he did 
not wait for a reply. 

On the following day, writing from Camp, Clive commences his 
letter to the Select Committee at Fort William, as follows:— 

” Gentlemen—Coja Petruse is returned with a letter and present 
from the Nabob and I propose despatching the commissaries to him 
without delay, therefore request you will send me the proposals imme¬ 
diately.” 

On the 6th February, 1757, we find Clive writing to the Nabob 
in the following terms: 

” I sent two gentlemen to treat with you about a peace at Nabob- 
gunge where, by your letter, and the promise from your own mouth to 
Coja Petruse, I expected they wouTd have found you, instead of which 
they found you in Calcutta. TTiis action sufficiently shows you meant 
only to amuse me.” 
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In a letter from Mr. Watts to Clive, written 10 coss from Hooghly 
and dated the 18th February. 1757. 1 find the following:— 

“ 1 have certain advice from Coja Petrus and from two gentlemen 
1 sent on purpose to Chinchura that the French are sending their effects 
there, they saw several boats loaded with chests, chairs, pepper, cotton 
etc., etc., some carrying on shore, so that you will find nothing but an 
empty shell. I am informed the Danes give the same protection, but 
of this you will be able to get better intelligence than I.** 

In a long letter to the Secret Committee at London, dated Camp 
optjosite to Barnagul, Clive writes on the 22nd February, 1 757, as 
follows:— 

“ On the 3rd instant letters came in from the Nabob proposing 
to restore our settlement and make some reparation for the effects 
taken, and desiring proper persons to be sent to confer with him on 
the subject, at the same time the van of his army appeared in sight, 
and passing along towards Calcutta, just without reach of the cannon 
of our battery to the eastward. 

Coja Petrus, an Armenian, who brought the Nabob's letters as¬ 
sured me that the Nabob had by his own mouth promised to wait at 
a place called Ganga where he then was till the conference was over 
and I directly wrote him testifying my satisfaction at his pacifick inten¬ 
tions and that two gentlemen would be deputed Immediately to treat 
with him. 

The next day, being the 6th. the Nabob decamped and removed 
to Dum Dumma, and the Armenian was again sent to me with a letter 
from Rangeet Roy desiring if we meant peace to transmit our pro¬ 
posals to the Nabob who was inclined to comply with them.” 

In a letter from Mr. Watts to Clive, dated the 26th April, 1757, 
I find the following:— 

” Meir Jaffeir two days ago sent for Petrus privately and told him 
the Nabob [Suraj-ud-dowlah] was greatly disliked, that he ill used and 
affronted everybody, that for his part whenever he went to visit him 
he expected assassination, therefore allways had his son and forces 
in readiness, that he was persuaded the Nabob would not keep to his 
Agreement and says he only waits till Monloll [Mohon Lall] is well 
and for some forces that are expected from Patna in eight or nine days 
to attack us. Mir Jaffeir therefore sent for Petrus and desired him 
to tell me that if you are content, he Raheem Cawn, Roydoolab and 
Bahaudar Ally Cawn and others are ready and willing to join their 
forces, seize the Nabob and set up another person that may be 
approved of.*’ 
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In a letter dated the 14th May, 1757, Mr. Watts writes to Clive 
as follows;— 

“ Meir Jaffeir likewise having expressed an utter distrust and dis¬ 
gust at his being any ways concerned in the Treaty, and as delays are 
dangerous, I therefore with Petrus had a meeting with Meir Jaffeir’s 
confident [Omar Beg] who set out to-day with the accompanying 
Articles, which he says he is sure Meir Jaffeir will comply with.” In 
a letter to Colonel Clive, dated the 8th June, 1757, Mr.. Watts writes 
from French Gardens, Chandernagore:—** 1 have not been duped as 
you must know by this time and be convinced Omichand has been the 
occasion of the delay. As a further proof, 1 enclose you copy and 
translate of a letter from him to Petrus. Please send for Petrus’s 
brother [Khojah Gregory, better known as Gorgin Khan] and ask him 
upon oath if Omichand did not dictate and he wrote such a letter to 
his brother [Coja Petrus). If this will not satisify you and Omichand’s 
address has more weight than my proofs 1 will send you the original 
with his own signing. Let me beg of you to comply with this request 
not to divulge what I have inclosed or write you to Omichand till am 
in place of security, as he is implacable in his resentments and may 
be induced to sacrifice everything by writing up here [Chandernagore] 
in order to sacrifice Petrus and me to his resentment. The Nabob 
[Suraj-ud-dowlah] and Meir Jaffeir are at open variance and it is 
apprehended troubles between them will soon ensue.” 

Omichand’s letter to Coja Petrus, in the handwriting of Khojah 
Gregory [Gorgin Khan] was written in Armenian, the following being 
e free translation of a part of the letter which Mr. Watts sent to Clive 
with a copy of the original as stated above. The translation was no 
doubt made by Khojah Petrus himself for Mr. Watts:— 

” Omichand’s compliments to Petrus. 

There’s letters gone for Mr. Watts to forbid his coming down till 
permission is given from hence. You and I are one; let us consider 
what is for our own interest and act so as to make it pass that we have 
had the whole management of this affair. If our friend [Mr. Watts] 
is not set out, keep him a few days: affairs are not settled here, here¬ 
after I will write you the particulars. You have a good understanding, 
therefore there is no occasion to write you much. Our success de¬ 
pends upon each other. All my hopes are in you.” 

Facsimiles of Omichand’s original letter with the rough copy of 
the same were published by Sir Richard Carnac Temple, Baronet, in 
the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVII for November, 1918. In the original 
copy, Omichand has signed his name in Hindi (Punjabi) as Amir- 
chand. There is no signature on the copy and neither of them bears 
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any date, but they must have been written on the 4th or 5th June, 
1 757. as Mr. Watts refers to it in his letter of the 8th June which he 
wrote to Clive enclosing the letter in question. Needless to add that 
the clever plan of the wily Omichand miscarried because the Armenian 
Petrus remained true and loyal to the English, as in the past. Had 
Khojah Petrus complied with Omichand’s request and kept back 
Mr. Watts, things would have taken a different turn and the British 
cause would have been endangered, since Omichand was no friend 
of the English, and for his double dealings he got his desserts shortly 
after when the infamous forged treaty was drawn up and shown to 
him as a reward for his treachery and chicanery. 

As Omichand*s letter to Khojah Petrus is rather an important 
document from a historical point of view, inasmuch as it served to put 
Khojah Petrus on his guard to save Mr. Watts from falling into the 
hands of Nawab Suraj-ud-Dowlah, as Omichand had cleverly planned, 
1 shall give a verbatim translation of the original Armenian letter, 
which, with the rough copy, was found among the Clive MSS. some 
years ago by Sir George Forrest. 

Here is the translation:— 

“ To the most illustrious Sahib of Sahibs, Aga Petrus, 

Be it known humbly in the service of him who is written above 
that up to the present time we have no favour from the Sahib. We 
are very anxious, and hearing of the arrival of Amirchand, 1 came to 
Gorothi and enquired about the real state of affairs about my Sahib. 

He [Amirchand] told me to write these few words. Amirchand 
offers his devotions in the service of the Sahib. He says that they 
have written to Wach [Watts] from this place that no one is to come 
till we do not write. It remains that you and I are one. What will be 
good for us, do that. Be thoroughly manly till the end and everything 
is ours. And about your home, be of easy mind, 1 am here. And if 
the friend who is to come with you has arrived, it is good, if not, 
delay him for a few days, as there have been no deliberations here 
yet. I will write to you what is necessary to-morrow [when] the 
deliberations are over. It is not expedient to write details, because 
you are a wise man, moreover, my weal is yours and yours is mine. 
My entire affair I have left open to your wish. No more. 

** Amirchand.*’ 

Sir Richard Carnac Temple, in his interesting article on *‘ Side¬ 
lights on Omichund ” which appeared in the Indian Antiquary for Nov¬ 
ember, 1918, referring to the above letter says: 
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“ Reviewing the conditions surrounding this remarkable letter, one 
cannot help considering what would have happened had Agha Petros 
acted as Omichand desired and kept Watts in Murshidabad until Suraj- 
ud-daula had him in his power. Clive’s letter of 5th June, 1757 to 
Watts shows that had Watts failed in his mission, as he would have 
done, if Omichand had had his way, Clive, for some months at any 
rate, would have dropped his scheme of deposing Surajuddaula and 
setting up Mir Jafir as Nawab Nazim under British suzeranity, and the 
world-famous battle of Plassey would not have been fought. No doubt 
so worthless a prince as Surajuddaula would not long have retained his 
power, and no doubt Clive would in time have found means to obtain 
supreme authority in Bengal, but it would have had to be achieved in 
some other way. There was nothing then but the loyalty of Agha 
Petros to prevent the success of Omichand’s proposal and a complete 
change in the story of British supremacy in India as we know it. The 
letter we have been discussing therefore just missed being of the first 
importance in history.” 

In a letter written by Clive to the Select Committee at Fort 
William, from Cutwa, on the 15th June, 1757 at noon, 1 find the 
following:— 

” 1 arrived last night at Cutwa and as the sepoys who came by land 
are a good deal fatigued, 1 shall only proceed to Mirzapore to-day 
where 1 shall disembark the cannon etc., and I expect to reach Agra 
Diep in two days, to which place I shall order all the small boats. 
Mr. Watts with the gentlemen of Cossimbazar joined me yesterday 
afternoon, also Coja Petrus and a Moorman from Meir Jaffeir.. They 
left the city the I 3th at night and acquaint us Meir Jaffeir’s party daily 
increases. The gunners and Laitee Cawn have joined him, so that 
there is the greatest probability of a happy issue to the expedition.” 

In a letter, without date, but received by Clive on the 23rd June, 
1757, Jafar Ali Khan [Meir Ja£Fir] writes as follows:— 

” Your note is arrived. Your trusty man is taken. I congra¬ 
tulate you on executing your design. Meirza Aumer [Omar Beg], or 
Mr. Watts or Coja Petrus, send one of them to me. I am here on the 
bank of the lake agreeable to your desire.” 

After such a brilliant record of valuable services, the loyal Arme¬ 
nian becomes the target of the attacks of the arrogant members of the 
Calcutta Council, who forgetting the immediate past falsely accuse him 
of treachery and disloyalty, as can be seen from the following ex¬ 
tracts. In their letter to the Honourable the Secret Committee for 
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Affairs of the Honourable United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies, the Council* at Bengal wrote under date, 
Fort William, the I Ith March, 1762, as follows:— 

“ The Armenian Ministers of the revolution Cojah Petruse and 
Khojah Gregory [Gorgin Khan] are in the highest degree of favour 
with the Nabob [Mir Kasim] and his adherents, the former resides in 
Calcutta, retained by Cossim Aly Chan [Nawab Mir Kasim], a known 
spy upon every transaction of the English of which he never fails to 
give his master the most regular intelligence, as was too apparent to 
Colonel Coote and Major Carnac, when they were at Patna. The latter 
of these Armenians has posts of the greatest trust near the Nabob’s 
person; and through the means of these men, the Armenians in general 
are setting up an independent footing in the country, are carrying on 
a trade greatly detrimental to our investments in all parts, and commit 
daily acts of violence, which reflect no small odium on the English, 
who are supposed to encourage their proceedings.” The Court of 
Directors in their reply to the long letter of the Calcutta Council, said 
” this paragraph [36] requires no answer from us,” which goes to 
show that the cool-headel English gentlemen who presided over the 
destinies of the Company’s trade in India, attached no importance to 
the false and venomous accusation of their self-interested servants in 
Calcutta against the two Armenians, whose friendship for the English 
and their loyalty to the British cause was above reproach, for in the 
Address to the Proprietors of East Indian Stock regarding the revolu¬ 
tions in Bengal it is stated that: ” Mr. Holwell being well apprized 
that Coja Petruse (to whom the Company owed much in the last re¬ 
volution, but much more in this) had the greatest weight with, and 
influence over Cossim Aly Khan [Nawab Mir Kasim], had secured 
him on the side of the Company, and at a private interview with him, 
at Hoi well’s garden, on the same day of the conference between the 
Governor and Cossim Aly Khan, Mr. Holwell framed a rough plan 
of the terms which must be insisted on for the Company, in lieu of 
the protection and support to Cossim Aly Khan, which Coja Petruse 
engaged he would promote, to the utmost of his power and influence. 
The next morning, the 24th September, Mr. Holwell communicated his 
conference with Petruse and laid the rough plan before the Governor 
and the Select Committee, who approved of it, with little variation, 
and the 25th was appointed for the conference between him and 
Cossim Aly Khan.” 

* The Council at Fort William, Bengal, wat then compoied of the following mem« 
her»;—Eyre Coote^ P. Amyatt, John Carnac^ W» KHi»i Sf Patfon, and H, Verelet, 
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After such valuable services to the British cause in Bengal the 
loyal Armenian was painted black by the Calcutta Council, who stigma¬ 
tized him as a “ spy ** in the service of the Nawab. 

In the proceedings of the Calcutta Council for 24th March, 1763, 
Mr. Batson laid before the Board the following minute:— 

“The evil designs of the Nawab [Mir Kasim] against us appear¬ 
ing now in a glaring light, and it being well-known through the whole 
country that Coja Petrusc, the Armenian, acts as the Nawab’s spy in 
this place. Mr. Batson proposed that he and his family be turned out 
of Calcutta immediately and desires it may be put to the vote.** 

The motion contained therein being put to the vote, agreeably 
to Mr. Batson*s desire, the Members delivered their opinions, but Mr. 
Watts, who though he knew Coja Petrus intimately since the dark 
days of the fall of Calcutta and the tragedy of the “ Black Hole ** in 
June, 1756, and had always spoken highly of his loyalty, because he 
had saved his life as we have seen, yet did not hesitate to echo the 
sentiments of some of the members and stated that:— 

“ Petruse is well-known to be an intriguing person and to have 
raised himself, I believe, being a spy betwixt us and Seraja Dowla. 
During Clive*8 Government was ordered to quit this Settlement 
(Calcutta) and not to have any connections at the Durbar, for having 
spread and told the Chutta Nawab Meeran (Meir Jaffir*s son) that 
Colonel Clive intended to take away his life, I therefore think he ought 
to be ordered to quit this Settlement, that his constituents cannot 
suffer any losses by our taking such a step, as his business can be 
carried on equally the same as when he was absent in a late visit to 
the Nawab.’* But fortunately for Khojah Petrus, who had evidently 
become the victim of the hatred and malice of the Calcutta Council, 
the President pointed out that ordering a merchant of long standing 
out of the Settlement would be arbitrary and would shake all con¬ 
fidence; he was forbidden however to act for the future as Vakil to 
the Nawab (Mir Kasim), and to the chagrin of his crestfallen enemies 
Khojah Petrus was honourably acquitted by the Government—a glori¬ 
ous instance of British fairplay and justice indeed. Later on, the much 
harassed but loyal Armenian was suspected by Major Adams to have 
been a spy for the Nawab Mir Kasim during the memorable campaign 
of October, 1763, and was seized as such and ill-treated, but he finally 
convinced the Government of his innocence and unshaken loyalty to 
the British cause by writing to them on the 21st November, 1763, as 
follows;— 
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** Your petitioner begs leave to observe to this Hon’ble Board at 
Ouda Nulla, a place where the enemy had strong works and great 
forces, your petitioner by direction from Major Adams wrote two 
letters to Marcar and Arratoon, two Armenian officers, who amongst 
others commanded the enemy’s forces, and intimated to them that as 
the English always favoured and protected the Armenian nation, so the 
Armenians in justice ought to direct their steps towards the good of 
the English. 

That he is now about I 4 or 15 years or thereabouts an inhabitant 
of this Settlement, and took up arms in the Factory when Seraju Dowla 
came down against Calcutta, when the English abandoned this place 
and retired to Fulta, and were in great distress there for provisions, 
your petitioner, by carrying and bringing letters found means to in¬ 
troduce a correspondence between Raja Manukchand and Major Kil¬ 
patrick, which opened a passage for provisions to the English at Fulta. 
The King’s Firman being lost in the capture of the place [Calcutta] 
Your petitioner with a copy of it that was saved by Mr. Frankland, 
ventured up to Hooghly and got two attested copies of it drawn out 
with the Cazie’s seal fixed to them, and brought and delivered them 
to Mr. Drake at Fulta. In short, your petitioner was as useful and 
serviceable to the English at Fulta as he could, until the arrival of 
their forces and the retaking of Calcutta, and your Petitioner was no 
less serviceable to the English when Seraju Dowla came to attack 
Calcutta the second time, as he was the person by whose means in 
carrying and bringing letters between Colonel Clive and Seraju Dowla, 
a general accommodation and peace was brought about, your petitioner 
afterwards went up with Mr. Watts to Cossimbazar where he did render 
all the services that he was ordered very zealously, and the same zeal 
animating him in spite of the numberless dangers to which he was 
exposed, he went between the English and Jaffir Ally Khan till the 
treaty was formed between them, and even to this day whatever the 
Hon’ble the President and Council have been pleased to order, your 
petitioner has always faithfully executed.” 

For his loyalty to the British in Bengal Khojah Petrus suffered 
much. Here is another instance. During the campaign in the second- 
half of the year 1763, when the British were fighting against Mir 
Kasim, the last independent Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
whose formidable army was under the command of Gorgin Khan, the 
youngest brother of Khojah Petrus, Major Adams who commanded 
the British troops, fearing lest Gorgin Khan or the other Armenian com¬ 
manders of the Nawab might harm the British prisoners in the hands 
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of the Nawab, kept (as a precautionary measure) Khojah Petrus as a 
hostage in his camp, as can be seen from the letter which the Major 
wrote to Governor Vansittart on the 3rd October, 1763. 

“ We had a report yesterday that Coja Gregore [Gorgin Khan] 
had been wounded some days ago by a party of his Mogul cavalry 
who mutinied for want of their pay between Sonage Gurree and Nabob 
Gunge. It is just now confirmed by a Hircarra arrived from the enemy 
with this addition that he died the next day and that forty principal 
people concerned were put to death upon the occasion, though it was 
imagined that the Moguls were induced to affront and assault Coja 
Gregore by Cassim Ali Cawn who began to be very jealous of him on 
account of his good behaviour to the English. If this should prove true, ’ 
Coja Petruce can be of no further service to us. 1, therefore, would 
recommend sending him down to Calcutta, but shall wait the direc¬ 
tions of the Board on that head. 

I must confess this piece of news gives me some concern as by" 
all accounts he behaved very well to our gentlemen. And it was that 
only that occasioned him to fall under Cassim Ali Cawn’s displeasure. 
Had he lived, he might probably have assisted in effecting their escape, 
as we hear he frequently was the means of saving their lives as well 
as the Setts and other prisoners.** 

And for trying to save the lives of the British prisoners, out of 
love and affection for his brother Khojah Petrus, who was a staunch 
friend of the English, Gorgin Khan, ** one of the greatest men of the 
age,” according to Marshman, lost his precious life by falling a victim 
to the rage of the Anglophobe Nawab Mir Kasim of Bengal. Had he 
lived the blood-curdling massacre of Patna would have been prevented 
through his influence and the Juggut Seths would not have been cruelly 
murdered by the Nawab Mir Kasim. 

That well-informed researcher and learned antiquarian Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple, in his illuminating article ” Side-lights on Omichund ” 
in the Indian Antiquary for November, 1918, writes of Khojah Petrus 
in the following terms:— 

** Petros Arratoon, usually known as Coja (Khwaja) Petrus 
(Petrose), was an important Armenian merchant, whose brother Gri- 
gor Arratoon (Gorgin Khan) was a general of Mir Kasim. He had 
resided in Calcutta since 1748 and had rendered valuable service to 
the English at the time of its capture and in the negotiations following 
its recapture. He seems to have accompanied Watts and Omichtmd 
to Murshidabad, as he is mentioned in a letter of the 18th February 
[1757], immediately after their arrival, and subsequent letters show 
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him to have been employed as an emissary by both Watts and the 
Nawab. On the 24th April 1 757, Mir Jafir, Surajuddaula s Bakhshi 
or Paymaster General, who had previously agreed to countenance Yar 
Lutf Khan’s pretensions, but had since been approached by the Seths 
as a more suitable candidate, sent for Petros and desired him to tell 
Watts that he could secure the adhesion of the Nawab’s chief officers 
in support of his own claims if these were put forward; “ This scheme ** 
Watts considered “ more feasible than the other ” and he urged its 
adoption by Clive, who readily acquiesced, since he was doubtful of 
the wisdom of setting up so comparatively an unimportant a man as 
Yar Lutf Khan, while Mir jafir, brother-in-law of the late Nawab Gov¬ 
ernor, Alivardi Khan, was a personage of weight and influence.” 

Khojah Petrus or Petros—the Armenian name for Peter—had 
two younger brothers in Bengal; one of them was the famous Khojah 
Gregory or Gorgin Khan, the Commander-in-Chief of Nawab Mir 
Kasim of Bengal, and the other, an eminent merchant Barsegh (Sasil) 
Arratoon by name, who suffered much at the hands of Governor Harry 
Verelst and Francis Sykes in I 767, as set forth in the History of the 
Armenians in India by the present writer. 

Bolts, the well-known author of Considerations on India Affairs, 
who espoused the cause of the much-harassed Armenian merchant, calls 
him Parseek Arratoon. 

It is sad however to reflect that all the three brothers suffered in 
some way or other for their loyalty and devotion to the English in 
Bengal. The first, Khojah Petrus, after a brilliant record of valuable 
services to the British as we have already seen, was pilloried and 
accused afterwards of disloyalty, intrigue and espionage, and was even 
threatened with expulsion from Calcutta with his family. The second, 
Khojah Gregory, or Gorgin Khan, Nawab Mir Kasim’s Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief, and one of the greatest men of the age, lost his 
precious life for being kindly disposed towards the English during the 
latter end of the regime of the Anglophobe Nawab Mir Kasim of 
Bengal; whilst the third, Barsegh (Parseek) Arratoon, incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of Governor Harry Verelst for being a successful and an 
independent merchant and therefore a thorn in the side of the self- 
interested Governor and his clique in the glorious days of the memor¬ 
able but infamous Monopoly of Salt, Betel-nut and Tobacco,” when 
the servants of the Company were reaping a fair harvest from trading 
privately to the detriment of the Company’s trade. 

Hitherto we have seen Khojah Petrus in the light of a clever 
diplomat. Let us now see him as a private individual and a successful 
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merchant of Calcutta. He was the head of the Armenian community 
in Calcutta and was held in high esteem by his compatriots for his 
benevolence and his charities. He built the beautiful Armenian Church 
at Saidabad^, near Murshidabad, in 1736, entirely at his own expense, 
in memory of his parents. He repaired and embellished the Armenian 
Church of Calcutta in 1763, and built two additional altars inside the 
Church, one on the right ride of the main altar, in memory of his 
brother Gorgin Khan, who was assassinated near Monghyr, and the 
other on the left side to commemorate his memory. Joseph Emin an 
Armenian of Calcutta, in his Life and Adventures printed in 1792 in 
London, calls Khojah Petrus “ the earthly God of the Calcutta Arme¬ 
nians,** which clearly shows the high esteem in which he was held 
by his countrymen. 

Before concluding I may mention that Khojah Petrus was a per¬ 
sonal friend of Warren Hastings, and when that much maligned states¬ 
man was badly in need of funds for his subsistence in England after 
his successful administration in Bengal, he obtained an accommodation 
of Rs. 1 2,000 from his Armenian friend in Calcutta after vainly trying 
to get it from his own Indian Diwan. And this Loan, it may be added, 
was not repaid by Warren Hastings till 10 years after when he came 
out to Madras. 

His son, Agah Arratoon Petrus, founded in 1820 the Armenian 
Alms House in Calcutta where thousands, nay tens of thousands of 
itinerant and poor Armenians from all parts of the world, have found 
shelter all these years and blessed the memory of the devout Founder, 
who, according to the Armenian inscription on the black marble tablet 
which can be seen to this day over the gate of the building “ was 
zealous of the glorious deeds of his illustrious and hospitable ancestors.** 

Khojah Petrus, the diplomat, the merchant-prince and the res¬ 
pected head of the Armenians in Calcutta, died in 1778, aged fifty-three 
years, and his revered grave can be seen in the choir of the Armenian 
Church of Nazareth, Calcutta, with a long inscription, on a white 
marbel stone, in classical Armenian verse, of which the following is 
a translation:— 

“ The eminent princely chief Aga Petrus Arratoon of Erivan, New 
Julfa [Ispahan], of the family of Abraham, was a lustrous hyacin- 


* There is a brass tablet on the south wall of the Armenian Church at Saidabad— 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary—with an inscription in Armenian, from which it appears 
that the church was built by Khojah Petrus to the memory of his revered parents, Arra¬ 
toon his father and Hosannah his mother, Dastagool his wife, Khojah Gregory j^Gorgin 
Khan] and Agah Barsegh his brothers and all his blood-relations, whether dead or alive. 
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thine crown of the entire Armenian nation. He worked assiduously 
and expended lavishly. His generosity towards the destitute orphans 
and widows was without parallel. By his frequent munificent gifts he 
erected handsome and well-embellished churches. He departed in the 
hope of salvation at the age of fifty-three, and was placed in this tomb 
with pomp, in the year of our Lord 1 778, the 29th of August, and in 
the year I 63 of the era of Azaria, the I 2th day of the month of Nadar.** 

His widow, who survived him by 27 years, died in 1805 and lies 
buried beside her husband under a black marble tombstone with an 
inscription in classical Armenian of which the following is a transla¬ 
tion :— 

“ This is the tomb of Dastagool, the daughter of Aga Minas of the 
family of Khojah Minas of Erivan fa parish of Julfa] and wife of Aga 
Petrus. She departed this life on the 3rd of June, 1805.** 

It is to be hoped that when the history of those eventful years, 
which saw the dawn of a new era in Bengal, comes to be fully written, 
the deeds of the Armenian Khojah Petrus will not be forgotten and his 
valuable services to the British in Bengal will not be ignored, as in 
the past. 


MESROVB J. SETH. 



ITINERARY OF A TWENTIETH CENTURY 

TRAVELLER — (Continued.) 


A mist very different from the thick, hot haze that usually broods 
over this desolation, obscures the hills desperately bare and brown on 
both sides of the Gulf of Suez, and the cold is so intense that none is 
allured by the attraction of a sharp night-run by motor car to the Pyra¬ 
mids. After the setting of the sun evenings here and later in the 
Mediterranean are robed in deepening Wedgwood blues that elude the 
artist’s power to make convincing or credible. The silver streak 
the Canal has always interest by reason of the ships of all nations that 
pass in closest vicinity, but the white desert is incapable of blossom,— 
and yet it blossoms and its yield from the Canal would satisfy the com¬ 
mercial dreams of its engineer de Lesseps, whose statue adorns the 
long break-water at Port Said. 

Whence we make for historic Crete, whose ancient days and 
ways are an absorbing interest, and the rippling cold waves break blue 
under the surf round its shores engirdled with icy mountain-ranges. 
The Adriatic displays herself as a lady of fickle charms; snow, warmth, 
rain, foaming waters, and blizzard we experience, and were her sum¬ 
mers as changeful as these days in February, it might be truly said of 
her as of Britain that she has no climate, but only samples of weather. 
At length the lea of the islands is left and the open water crossed in 
a gale,—inclement conditions due we later learn to the bora or cold 
north wind sweeping down across the Alps with unwonted severity. 
Occasionally there is a moment at the end of a lurch and a roll when 
the pulseless suspense is broken by glasses and other loose wares ex¬ 
ceeding their point of balance and toppling to their fall. 

Hail to Venice, the once unpromising asylum of refugees from 
Attila's tyranny, yet destined to hold “the gorgeous East in fee”! 
But whether it is that bleak conditions in the streets and grey skies ill 
suit her and us, there is a sentiment of disappointment as we com¬ 
pare notes after all are gathered in from sight-seeing. The Campanile 
is disfiguring, the Church of St. Mark garish from without, and the 
draughty alleys with their altanas like garden-rakes projecting 
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from windows for airing clothes recall the wynds and closes of old 
Edinboro. The lagoon has not yet laid aside her cloak of ice, not 
donned since a hundred years and more. The adjacent island of the 
Lido might be a desert so void is its cheerless beach of vestige of human 
concern save the high-and-dry bathing-boxes. Only boys are in¬ 
domitable and they ply their bare red fingers at marbles on the exposed 
sea-wall. 

But a warmer sun on the morrow binds men and monuments 
into more genial relationship. From the beautiful Piazza, so grave and 
peaceful, we enter the Basilica of St. Mark, and marvel at the great 
canopy of mosaic from atrium to apse, and learn the story of the bring¬ 
ing from Alexandria of the bones of this Saint, henceforth the patron 
of the city, and of the building of this shrine, and of its indebtedness 
to Byzantine models and to the East for marbles and much else. Its 
domes are rendered yet more majestic by the glory of the mosaics 
within and about, which pourtray sacred scenes and blessed saints to 
edify for holy living and fortify for holy dying. A few dutiful or 
curious souls are gathered together and, while ministrants perform their 
services before the altar, sit under the loggia of Doge, Inquisitors or 
Council of Ten, and the choral cadences sink into the soul and awaken 
thoughts of the nobles and other orders who have worshipped here 
with sincerity or only lip-service. And a beshawled woman and a 
zealot of weak frame and poor habit kneel on the chill stone-flags in 
the aisle, while without are multitudes incredulous and incurious as 
to divine grace. 

The adjoining palace of the Doges is a continuous exultation of 
spirit. Tintoretto’s conception of Paradise, requiring for its expres¬ 
sion the largest coloured area in the world, is not the only or even the 
greatest thrill. The Republic was glorified in him, and Paul of Verona, 
and Titian, “ the painter of kings and a king among painters,” super¬ 
men whose works and others’ adorn her halls of audience and council 
and judgment, and soften for us the echoes of the groans of those who 
being secretly maligned were submitted to torture, and make heroes 
of them who with a brave smile to destiny cast a last glance towards 
the city and the sky as they crossed the grim Bridge of Sighs between 
the gilded Palace and the dungeons and nameless death beyond. 

The gondolier, whose charms now are faded, is still best master 
of the ceremonies of the Grand Canal and guide to the noble mansions 
on either side the bridge of the storied Rialto, and if one weary of 
a surfeit there is the leisurely passage of the minor canals in ,^uest 
of less noteworthy dream-children of artists. 
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Reluctantly leaving the company of these immortals we proceed 
by train through trim orchards and arable lands now snow-mantled 
to Vicenza, whither come down the declining slopes of the frontier 
Alps, and on to the industrial capital Milan, in whose uncapacious 
streets the traffic vyes with Paris for speed and Calcutta for noise. 
After Venice with its constricted passages the mind has to recover 
its estimates of distance and space. In the large square into which the 
arcade fronting the Scala Opera-house opens stands the Cathedral, so 
massive that the strident motor-horn cannot penetrate, and tranquillity 
broods within and is divinely transfigured by the gentle rays of daylight 
transmitted through the seers and saints who look down from the 
heights of the sublime windows to bless and fortify. 

Earth hath no more solemn sight, but Milan is proud possessor 
too of a religious painting unsurpassed in favour in Christendom. On 
a wall in the erstwhile refectory of the Abbey of the Dominicans Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci fixed for centuries a moment in the episode of the 
last supper of Jesus with his disciples, and proved how apposite are 
Goethe’s words:— Man can to a moment Eternity lend. It has endured 
many vicissitudes; weather and decay are a constant menace, and twice 
warfare has quartered a rough soldiery in the refectory,—a fact that 
recalls an experience of Andrea del Sarto’s fresco-painting of the Last 
Supper in the Abbey of San Salvi, near Florence, sight of which is 
related to have so deeply impressed the besieging troops that they 
spared the building. Leonardo while yet a young man of thirty years 
commended himself as one of unrivalled skill in the arts in a letter to 
Ludovico the Moor, who thereupon employed him and the greatness 
of whose love led to the making of this enduring memorial to his 
beloved, as with Shah Jahan, whose Taj, “ the Venus de Milo of the 
East,” is 

” . . . . the proud passion of an Emperor’s love 
Wrought into living stone, which gleams and soars 
With body of beauty, shrining soul and thought. . .” 

Milan’s new cemetery is included in the list of places to visit. 
This much may be said of it, that many of her dead are richly com¬ 
memorated here, and some with taste. 

Continuing our course north-westward we skirt Lake Maggiore, 
across whose light blue waters are seen farms and hamlets nestling 
among the hills, and solitary mansions perched inaccessibly. By and 
by the mountains close in on both sides till little more is left than space 
for the long iron road between, which is obliged at last to force a way 
deep within their high white barrier and through to the light beyond 
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near Lausanne on Geneva’s shore. From the lofty, snowy peaks a 
mist comes down to the water of the lake, and a sailing-boat at the 
meeting of their planes seems strangely suspended in air. The grip of 
frost is here relaxing and the terraces on the lower slopes are being 
prepared for the fruits that will yield vintages to refresh and cheer. 
Here and there the long cable of a Funicular is seen climbing a gra¬ 
dient, and by simple use of pulley raising and lowering cars with 
human freight. Thus spared the steep ascent one is fresh of breath 
to seek on the heights above places that command the finest views 
of Switzerland’s glories of mountain and valley. 

Needs must, for Byron stands next Shakespeare abroad, that we 
visit Montreuil at the other end of the lake from Geneva, where with 
its dungeon on the steep cliff over deep water is the Castle of Chillon, 
whose story will outlast the living rock. 

And so to Paris! There is a wine in her air, folks say, and one 
soon becomes conscious of the exilaration that has quickened intuition 
in her men, and flair in the women. And Paris has great possessions, 
but native grace withal. The incomparable Louvre, the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, the Madeleine, the Latin Quarter, and the gardens of 
Versailles are all names that make the pulse beat faster. 

If London lacks wine in the air, she probably has less perils in 
her streets; if she exposes with less art her treasures of sculpture and 
painting, and exhibits gathered from the ends of the earth, she pro¬ 
bably has more; if she distrusts her native talent generally, as once 
provoked Canova’s retort, ‘ You English judge with your ears, not 
with your eyes,’ she yet makes sumptuous provision for entertain¬ 
ment. But there is no comparing; each supplements in the other what 
is enduring, and only the ephemeral is duplicated. 

And in wide circles to her coasts England’s greenest acres stretch 
out level or with easy slope, and man is well content with the destined 
order of season and harvest; but amid the harder conditions north¬ 
wards, where the soil produces as grudgingly for physical needs as 
mountain and stream and loch abundantly for the inward eye, there 
is unceasing warring of the individual with fate and with self. 

One change is not yet at least an unmixed blessing; motor con¬ 
veyances are giving to the multitude access to glen and tarn, but invad¬ 
ing the solitudes with great unsightliness and noise. 

Holidays like other good things have an end, but if that end lead 
through the Eternal City then is regret tempered. She has no tag like 
Seville or Naples indicating that she is a miracle or the consummation 
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of bliss, yet there are three Romes to see,—the youngest, promoting 
like all modern communities, the standardisation of house-flats accord¬ 
ing with the utilities that govern our ways; the second, that of the 
Popes, whose individual tastes are clear expressed to see; and the third, 
that of the imperial city of the Caesars. Each is an entity, and its char¬ 
acter is, to adapt Goethe’s expression, its history. The ancient has 
endured invasion and earthquake and malaria; her precious marbles 
have been filched or broken for ammunition, and her courts made a 
dumping-ground by Popes to bury the signs of Paganism.. Trajan’s 
fine column with its winding scroll depicting his triumphs over the 
Dacians was crowned by a Pope with a figure of St. Peter in place 
of the original of the Emperor,—as inappropriate there as the erection 
of a bronze figure of Faith for use as a weather-vane on a certain spire 
in Spain, and his Forum is infested with cats. Such is an instance of 
the treatment to which she has at all times been submitted, but she 
is haughty still and though her altars and high places are laid low and 
her floors are desolate, she is exalted in the highest. 

In the stupendous collection in the Vatican is immortalised the 
genius that dwelt in certain rare hands and brains besides those of 
Michel Angelo and Rafael. Roma Eierna lives her life in periods of 
civilisation, for as if the virility of the first had not been surpassing, 
she ruled a world again, and her name is still the symbol of a wide 
obeisance. 

The approaches to Rome are through fertile land, but parched 
and stony, and gorse grows abundant. The grain-fields are ablaze with 
poppies. There are features in the scenery and the crops to the South 
that recall the plains of India. And life is slow and simple, and old 
customs survive. A herd perambulates the streets with his goats 
from which to draw milk for domestic needs in Brindisi, a port with 
considerable foreign trade, but of greater significance for the tourist 
as marking the end of the ancient Appian Way from Rome, and being 
the scene where Vergil ceased to ponder epic and pastoral. 


A. H. H. 



AN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE IN LONDON. 


This is an age of cartels and mergers, and it is therefore no cause 
of wonder that co-operation should be sought among institutions so 
similar as the Universities of Great Britain, where courses of study and 
ideals must approximate, and only the influence of teachers cannot 
receive an index-figure. The new Year Book of the British Universities 
is a credit to the Universities Bureau, and to its Assistant Secretary in 
particular, Mr. T. E. Sterling, M.A., a retired member of the Indian 
Educational Service who all too early left a sphere of useful service 
in Bengal to charge himself with this post in London. In his official 
capacity Mr. Sterling was called upon to organise in May of this year 
the Annual Coriference of the Universities of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and with praiseworthy loyalty he endeavoured to get into touch with 
educationists from India on leave in England. The two meetings 
arranged were held in the London School of Economics, lent for the 
occasiQn by its Principal, Sir Wm. Beveridge, son of an erstwhile Bengal 
Civilian and his wife, whose names are both on permanent record in 
catalogues of Persian Literature. The subjects announced for discussion 
were:— 

MORNING SESSION .—The general standard of attainment required for 
admission to a University course; and, in relation thereto, the 
curricula of the last two years of school prior to entrance 
to the University/* 

Discussion to be opened by D. MacGillivray, M.A., LL.D., Mem¬ 
ber of University of Glasgow Court, and H. J. Fleure, D.Sc., Professor 
of Geography and Anthropology, University College of Wales. To be 
followed by J. E. Myers, O.B.E., D.Sc., Senior Lecturer in Chemistry, 
University of Manchester, and H. Bompas Smith, M.A., M.Ed., Pro¬ 
fessor of Education, University of Manchester. 

AFTERNOON SESSION.— '^The study of Biology in the Universities/* 

Discussion to be opened by J. M. F. Drummond, M.A.., F.L.S., 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. A paper by A. G. 
Tansley, M.A., Professor of Botany in the University of Oxford, who 
is unable to be present, will be read. 

To be followed by F. E. Weiss, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Botany 
in the University of Manchester, and D. M. S. Watson, M.Sc., F.R.S., 
Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, University College, 
London. 

Dr. MacGillivray, the retired Head Master of one of Glasgow’s 
proudest schools, Hillhead Academy, circulated two papers (printed 
here as Appendices I & II) and took up the cudgels for the liberal 
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education that Scotland has ever demanded of all pupils of school-years, 
i.e., up to the University Entrance average age of 18 years. He did not 
claim that the Scottish code was satisfactory with all individuals, but 
when one listened to certain English representatives, and they were 
not a few, who were diffident about or dissatisfied with the specialisa¬ 
tion in vogue in England in the last two school-years, viz., 17 and 18, 
one realised that there were drawbacks to early restriction of study, 
even though it prepared the way to scholarships. Tales were told of 
brilliant lads whose strength “ faded out.” The conflict of the two 
systems knew neither a Bannockburn nor a Flodden Field, but Dr. 
MacGillivray had very decided support when he denounced a pre-War 
proposal from Germany that the best students of each class should be 
selected for special coaching and the rest left lumbering behind. This 
is a temptation which every teacher has felt and perhaps in a depressed 
moment approved, but the dangers are very clear, for dull students 
and sharp gain from association, and the dull not infrequently end 
sharpest. 

A. H. H. 


APPENDIX I. 


Conspectus of Scottish School System. 


Leaving Certificate. 
Leaving Certificate. 


Day School Certificate 

(Higher). 

Day School Certificate 

(Lower). 


Qualifying Examination for 
entrance to all grades 
above. 

N.B. —(1) Curriculum from 
5—16 is nearly 
uniform for all 
pupils. 

(2) Curriculum from 
16—18 partially 
specialised, a 

minimum of 4 
subjects being 
required, of 

which English 
Is one. 
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APPENDIX 11. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Leaving Certificate. 


The Subjects for the 
following list;— 


Leaving Certificate must be taken from the 


Group I. 

English (including Litera¬ 
ture & History). 


II. 

Mathematics, Science; 
any approved com¬ 
bination of 

Physics, 

Chemistry, 

Botany, 

Zoology, 

Geology, 

Geography. 


III. 

IV. 

Latin. 

Art. 

Greek. 

Music. 

French. 

Applied 

German. 

Science. 

Italian. 

Domestic 

Spanish. 

Gaelic. 

subjects. 


NOTES. 


(a) Normally two Higher Passes and two Lower Passes at least 
are required. 

(b) English is a compulsory subject for all. 

(c) There is only one standard in English—Higher. In all other 
subjects there are two, Higher and Lower. 

(d) The second Higher must be from Group II or III.. 

(e) A pass on at least the Lower standard is, as a rule, required 
in Science or Mathematics and in a foreign language. 


THE UNIVERSITIES ENTRANCE BOARD. 

The Entrance Board accepts Leaving Certificates subject to the 
following conditions:— 

(a) The Certificate must show four passes from the above list (ex¬ 
cluding Domestic Subjects). 

(b) One of the passes must be in Mathematics or Science and 
another in a foreign language. 

(c) Two Higher Passes will be accepted only if (I) these are 
Passes (Lower Grade) in Latin and Mathematics; (2) in Latin or 
Mathematics on Higher Grade; (3) all the passes are from Groups I, 
II & III. 

(d) If the Certificate shows 3 Highers, none of the restrictions in 
(c) will apply. 



MUTAFARRIQAT. 


Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod tells a story of two country yokels 
whose attention fixed itself on a Hopper, whose buckets raised and 
ejected their load of river-mud in quick succession. One tiring sooner 
than the other suggested moving on, but received the reply; I’ve 
counted two hundred and fifty-two of these buckets and I won’t budge 
till I have counted the last. 


There is an Arab story of similar dour persistence, but in a mood 
induced by liquor. Qays son of Asim being one night overcome with 
wine tried to grasp the moon and swore he would not quit the spot 
till he had laid hold of it. After several leaps to seize it he fell flat 
on his face, and so lay. In the morning he regarded his bruised face 
to be evidence of folly and vowed total abstinence from wine for ever. 


Wine is in decreasing use generally, but stories are still told of 
extravagances of speech proceeding from those whose reason is con¬ 
fused therewith, or what is sold as such. Two Clyde-siders entered 
a place of spirituous liquors to drink and called for “ Red Biddy ”, 
the local pronunciation of a Spanish wine of great potency. In due 
course they issued forth, and beholding many passing buses, one thus 
addressed the other: I’m going to buy up the lot of these buses! They 
passed on and entered another place of refreshment for more of the 
bemusing fluid. When at length they gained the street, the other of 
the twain found utterance and said: You spoke about buying up all the 
buses? Ah, well, I’m not selling! 


Generations of English-reading Indian students have been reared 
on the Hints on English Composition of Rowe & Webb. These 
names have often fallen from the lips of many who never saw either 
author, or thought of them apart or personally. 
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A few days ago one had the pleasure of hearing the school-song 
of La Martiniere sung by the pupils of the Calcutta institution so 
named, one of three founded by General Claude Martin. The words 
are the words of F. J. Rowe, then Second Master; the period of his 
incumbency is given as 1868-1870. Later he was appointed to the 
English-teaching staff of Presidency College, and for a time officiating 
Principal of Calcutta Madrasah; in these capacities he became known 
in a wide community of students, whose circle is narrowing with suc¬ 
ceeding years, and probably the major portion have passed with him 
without. The words of the school-song are reproduced with the hope 
that they will revive a precious memory in the minds of those who 
knew him:— 


VIVE LA MARTINIERE. 

Hail! Hail! the name we own. 

Hail! to the giver; 

Blessing and bright renown. 

Be his for ever! 

All his martial deeds may die, 

Lasting still his charity; 

This his laurel blooms for aye, 

Dead—he lives in us to-day. 

This then our song shall be, 

As we chant his eulogy— 

“ May our Founder’s name endure 
Ever spotless, ever pure!” 

Faithful may we ever be 
Followers of his constancy; 

Firm of hand against the foe, 

Soft of heart to succour woe. 

This then our song shall be, 

As we chant his eulogy— 

'* May our Founder’s name endure 
Ever spotless, ever pure!” 

Hail! Hail! the name we own. 

Hail! to the giver; 

Blessing and bright renown. 

Be his for ever! 

W. Trego Webb is with us still, though far removed across the 
seas. He has been blessed with health and strength, and favoured to 
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spend amid the members of his family his years of retirement from active 
service. A new edition of the ** Hints ** has just passed through his 
hands, andTie has undertaken for our Review an article connected with 
his residence among us here, and his wife has promised help in recall¬ 
ing memories of those fast-receding days. Gratitude and kindest 
wishes of old friends go out to both! 

A note in a recent letter from him we take the liberty of quoting: 
“ Thanks too for the Muslim Review, Its weight and scope show how 
considerable an advance the Muslim Community have made in India 
since my time 


Carriages without horses shall go. 

And accidents fill the world with woe. 

Around the earth thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye. 

The world upside down shall be 
And gold be found at the root of a tree. 

Through hills man shall ride. 

And no horse be at his side. 

Under water men shall walk. 

Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk. 

In the air men shall be seen, 

In white, in black, in green. 

Iron in the water shall float, 

As easy as a wooden boat. 

Gold shall be found and shown 
In a land that’s not now known. 

Fire and water shall wonders do, 

England shall at last admit a foe. 

The world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one. 

These lines, published in 1448, are the historic prophecy of 
Mother Shipton, whose well is still a centre of attraction in Knares- 
borough. Yorkshire. 

Definitions :— 

Humour:—** Thinking in jest, but feeling in earnest.** 

(Anne Evans). 
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Genius:— 

A zigzag streak of lightning in the brain, 

(Philip J. Bailey). 


We are glad to announce that Mr. Tahir Jamil, M.A., has recently 
been awarded a Sir Asutosh Mukerjee Gold Medal by Calcutta 
University. The subject of his thesis was: “ Shelley as a Thinker/’ 
He was winner of the Griffith Memorial Prize last year, 
and is a lecturer in English on the staff of the Islamia College, Calcutta. 

A. H. H. 
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“ TRAVELS IN PERSIA.” By Thomas Herbert (1627-1629). (London: 

Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, Ltd.) 

The volume lying before me is of enthralling interest, for it is 
the only detailed account of the first English embassy to Persia. But 
this is not its sole claim upon our remembrance. It is full of valuable 
information, gathered first-hand, regarding Shah Abbas and his chief 
servants by one of penetrating vision, brilliant gifts, and facile pen. 
Nor do all these merits, great as they are, wholly sum up its worth and 
importance. There is yet another notable feature of this work. It 
furnishes a vivid, graphic, palpitating picture of Persia and the Persians 
in the early part of the I 7th century. Herbert was a little over thirteen 
months in the country and visited, among other places, Bandar Abbas, 
Lar, Shiraz, Persepolis, Isphahan, Ashraf, Teheran, Qazvin, Qum and 
Kashan. Each one of these places he describes with light, humorous 
touches, interspersed with acute criticisms. Natural scenery, striking 
customs, peculiar traits, national frailties, individual idiosyncrasies, even 
the sweet, winsome ways of sporting women who keep their doors 
ajar (p. 47)—nothing, grave or gay, escapes his all-embracing vision. 
On Shiraz he grows almost lyrical (p. 70). 

YOUTHFUL GRAND TOUR. 

But though the book radiates with brilliant flashes of wit and 
humour, subtle criticisms and splendid railleries, we cannot yet expect 
much mature wisdom or ripe, mellow reflections in a youth of twenty- 
two, for Herbert was but twenty-two when he made his grand touin* 
gathered his material, painted his picture. The style, as Sir William 
Foster says, is wonderfully suitable for portraying the gorgeous East. 

To my mind Chapter Vlll is by far the most important in the 
book. Tliere within a short compass he provides us with a mine of 
information about the people, their government, their customs, their 
habits, their superstitions, their weddings, their funerals, their intellec** 
tual aptitudes and political failings. But two observations I feel con¬ 
strained to make. Throughout these pages 1 notice a spirit of bitterness 
and hostility against Islam and its founder. Want of appreciation. 
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unsavoury criticism, condemnation where condemnation is due, just 
judgment or severe verdict are permissible, but perversion of facts and 
distortion of truth can never be extenuated. And this defect, to my 
mind, greatly detracts from the weight of Herbert’s observations. 

To pass on; he makes solid contribution to the knowledge and 
understanding of the revenue of the empire. He tells us that their 
main sources of revenue are three: raw silk, customs and cotton, but 
he ironically adds that it is supplemented by the Shah making himself 
an heir to whom he pleases (p. 226) and by the uninterrupted flow 
of annual presents. 

The following observation regarding Persian kingship is worthy 
of quotation here:— 

“ Nor do the Persian Kings now resemble those their great an¬ 
cestors who were governed by the statute laws; for in Daniel vi. 7, it 
is recorded that the presidents of the kingdom, the Governors, Princes, 
Councillors, and Captains, consulted together to ordain a royal statute, 
established by Darius, his signing, which expressed the royal assent; 
but rather what the same Prophet told Belshazar that Nebuchadnezzar 
assumed, Daniel v. 19: “ Whom he would he slew, and whom he would 
he kept alive ”; he set up and pulled down as he listed; and according 
to. that pattern the Eastern Princes, whether Mahometans or Gentiles, 
demean themselves, usurping an absolute dominion; against which the 
civilians in defence , of the Law of Nature complain quod Principi 
placuit legis illic habet vigorem, etc,, law made adequate to the will 
of the ruler. A memorable precedent we have in that fearful shift 
or exposition the Magi gave one of the Persian Kings when he 
desired to marry his daughter, telling him there was no law to warrant 
such a fact; but a law they found that the King might do what he list: 
but ud libitum mutare leges quia regnum datur propter regem was no 
good comment; for it is a maxim that omnis rcgni potestas referri 
dehet ad bonum regni, whereas a Panbasilay levels Princes with peas¬ 
ants. And indeed in this glass I wish we that live under Christian 
Kings and States could see our own freedom and happiness; especially 
above those that live in unnatural bondage under such as acknowledge 
Mahomet. For not without due acknowledgment be it remembered 
that in Europe the subjects under most Christian Kings and States 
are governed by wholesome laws, have lives and properties preserved, 
yea. Besides municipals have the jura naturalia, which are held immut¬ 
able, preserved. But in viewing the reverse shall find that in Persia, 
Turkey, and other Mahometan countries it is otherwise; for there the 
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Princes exercise a merum imperium, not enduring to be limited or 
bounded by any law; so that, the fence being broken down, what de¬ 
fence is there for the poor subject against rapine, lust, or what may 
otherwise destroy and render the outward man as to this life most 
miserable ? 

Nay, the inward too, albeit there be a seeming toleration; for how 
many affronts and massacres acted upon trivial pretences are they that 
profess Christ subject to ? How oft are their children ravished from 
them and forcibly circumcised—with other cruelties, too many to be 
here remembered ? 

That, therefore, which the Persian Kings of old so much gloried 
in: Se esse dominos omnium hominum, etc., is now their doctrine; 
for they have power of life and death; condemn without hear¬ 
ing; dispose of men's persons and estates when and as they 
please without any respect of right, especially at men's deaths, 
where there is any considerable estate, the heir not presum¬ 
ing further than to inventory, seeing the King hath the sole power 
of disposure; and so as in the dividend 'tis well if a tenth come to 
the right inheritor, as we understand right. Such, alas! is the custom 
and constitution of those Eastern countries!—where the best reason 
they have is that in all ages the best have been muzzled under that 
sort of government, and through long custom used to adore their 
King; so that, as of old, they are not content to reverence him as the 
image of God, but have a more transcendent esteem and opinion con¬ 
cerning him. For they retain the same repute as in former times their 
ancestors did of their elemental deities: Persas loco deorum habere 
reges, saith /Eschylus, a worship assumed first by Cyrus upon his con¬ 
quest of Babylon, after which time prostrations were ordinarily made 
by the subjects: with which kind of adoration Heliogabalus was served, 
more Persarmn, saith the historian. 

But we may suppose this was a civil, not a divine, honour. 
Nevertheless, from that reverential awe they presumed not either to 
spit or cough in presence of the King, a custom anciently practised (as 
Xenophon observes) or in public assemblies appear other than in¬ 
animate statues; and as of old, pull their hands within their sleeves in 
sign of servitude, forbearing for those times in his presence to speak 
to one another, or probably to think amiss; for some of the simpler 
sort suppose he knows their very thoughts; so as at the receipt of 
any letter from him they first give it a mombarroc, or solemn respect, 
by the bowing their bodies and kissing the paper before they read; and 
swear usually by his head, as Shaw-ambashy and Serryshaw, than 
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which they have not a more solemn attestation—yea, they apprehend 
that the King sees in all places, as may be presumed by pointing their 
finger to the eye and saying chash, i.e,, the King sees, end his words, 
esteemed apothegms, are many times registered as well as deeds in 
cedar tablets gummed with cinnabar, his name usually writ with gold 
upon paper of a curious gloss and fineness varied into several fancies, 
effected by taking oiled colours and dropping them severally upon 
water, whereby the paper becomes sleek and chamleted, or veined* in 
such sort as it resembles agate or porphyry.** 

But I am not prepared to accept Herbert’s statements without 
reservation. The Muslim Orient owes its unlimited monarchy, hedged 
round by divinity, not to Islam but to the pernicious Persian influences 
which dominated the Abbasid politics. As these influences extended, 
the Caliph became more and more a divine figure, armed with absolute 
power and disdainful of popular rights. He was perched on the 
Olympus, away and apart from his grovelling subjects. This concep¬ 
tion of sovereignty suited the Abbasids and they became its chief 
sponsors—with the result that the rights and obligations of the Ruler 
and Ruled insensibly disappeared in process of time. The will of the 
Caliph assumed the force of Law, and he himself finally became ** the 
shadow of God.’* That spirit of comradeship which marked the rela¬ 
tion of the Omayyads towards their subjects faded away, and with it 
that democratic feature of Islamic Government which regarded the 
Head of the State as naught but the accredited steward of the people 
whose interest he was bound to consult and whose will he was bound 
to carry out on pain of deposition. Prostration before the sovereign 
was a typical Persian importation. The Arabs resented it as a usurpa¬ 
tion of the divine prerogative. Mez, in his masterly Renaissance des 
Islam/^ has given an exhaustive history of this heathen practice under 
the later Caliphate. 

Herbert evidently had a forgivable weakness for womankind. 
It is an oft recurring topic in his book. His account of Persian women 
will bear quotation:— 

‘‘The women here, as of old in other parts of Asia, veil their 
faces in public. I observed that generally they are low of stature, yet 
straight and comely; more corpulent than lean; wine and music fattens 
them; the spleen is curable, where passion rules not. And as to com¬ 
plexion it is usually pale, but made sanguine by adulterate fucuses 
(i.e., cosmetics). Their hair is black and curled; their foreheads 
high, skin soft, eyes black; have high noses, pretty large mouths, thick 
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lips, and round cheeks. Honest women, when they take the liberty 
to go abroad, seldom speak to any in the way, or unveil their faces. 
When they travel or follow the camp, the vulgar sort ride astride 
upon horses; but those of better rank are mounted two and two upon 
camels in cages (or cajuaes—Kajawah—as they call them) of wood, 
covered over with cloth, to forbid any man the sight of them. Agree¬ 
able to this, we oft-times had a prospect of the travelling seraglios, and 
could well perceive that their guards were pale lean-faced eunuchs, so 
jealous of their charge that, as we travelled, *twas the hazard of our 
lives if we neglected to hasten out of the way so soon as we saw them, 
or else by throwing ourselves upon the ground to cover us with .some 
veil or other, that the eunuchs might be satisfied we durst not, at least 
were not willing to, view them. In one of these (cages) for ease and 
warmth I myself was forced to travel upon a camel above three hundred 
miles, being so enfeebled by a flux as I was not able to ride on horse¬ 
back, and to keep company with the caravan was necessitated to this 
kind of accommodation. 

But the amorosas—or (those of the order of Lais like those 
ambubaiae of old amongst the Syrians—be more sociable, have most 
freedom, and in this region are not worst esteemed of. No question but 
(to free themselves from jealous husbands) many there would be of 
that order: those therefore that are such are not admitted without 
suit and giving money; after which toleration none dare abuse themy' 
being company for the best or greatest. Their hair, curling, dishevels 
about their shoulders, sometimes plaited in a caul of gold; round about 
their face and chin usually they hang a rope of pearl; their cheeks are 
of a delicate vermilion dye; art (oftener than nature) causes it. Their 
eyelids are coloured coal-black, with a fine pencil dipped in that mineral 
alcohol which Xenophon saith the Medes used to paint their faces with. 
With which antimony the Grecian dames in old time coloured their 
eyebrows; now also used in Turkey. 

They have also artificial incisions of various shapes and forms, as 
have the inamoratas likewise. Their noses are set with jewels of gold 
embellished with rich stones; and their ears also have rings of equal 
lustre. In a word, to show they are servants to Dame Flora, they 
beautify their arms, hands, legs, and feet with painted flowers and birds; 
and in a naked garb force every limb about them to dance after each 
other, elaborately making their bells and timbrels answer their turnings. 
Short, nevertheless, of the Indian courtesans, called bogawars, who at 
ten years of age, when their bodies are tender and flexible, will in 
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their dances screw themselves into admirable postures; for. standing 
upon one leg, they will raise the other above their heads, and leisurely 
lay their heels upon their heads, all the while standing upon one leg, 
as I have heard a merchant relate he saw done at Golconda and other 
places in India. Their habit (not unlike themselves) is loose and 
gaudy, reaching to their mid-leg; under which they wear drawers of 
cloth of gold, satin, tissued stuffs, or costly embroidery. This kind of 
creature is of no religion, save that of the last Assyrian monarch, whose 
doctrine was ede, hibe, hide : for these look tempting, drink notably, 
and covet men’s soul and money greedily. They scorn, nay, upbraid 
the soberer sort with epithets of slaves, rejected, unsociable, and 
unworthy of their notice. So as true it is at this day what Trogus 
Pomponius observed long ago: Parthi uxorihus et feminis non convivis 
tantiim virorum, sed eiiam conspectn interdicehani, etc. But that the 
women had greater liberty is observed by an author of good credit: 
Persarum regibus in caena ac conviviis adsidet regina Verutn ubi ludendi 
et inebriandi incessit voluntas, eas amandant, et musicas pellicesque 
advocant : the Queen is present with the Persian Kings at supper and 
banquets, but withdraws when the King is disposed to drink and be 
rnerry: for then they call for music and courtesans: r€cte hoc quidem 
quod ebrietatis et libidinis suae participes fieri uxores nolunt —done in 
regard they would not have their wives partakers in those intemperate 
and wanton enterprises. And yet Xenophon in the Institution of 
Cyrus, Book I, says that the Persians’ custom was to kiss each other 
at meeting and parting. Howbeit that manner of salute is now very 
offensive to the Persians.” 

On page 268 Herbert tells us that the ” Nawruz is in imitation of 
our Mew Year’s Day,” but here obviously he has gone absolutely astray. 
The ” Nawruz ” has a far more distinguished lineage than our author 
imagines. Al-Beruni (p. 200) tells up that it goes back to the days 
of Jamshid and is a very old Persian feast which Persia retained and 
continued to celebrate after its conversion to Islam. 

Space forbids further comment or extract. I will conclude by 
saying that it is a book which should find a place in every library and 
in the collection of every student of Persia and Persian history. It is as 
a book of travel should be. It links the present with the past and 
with the light of the past illumines the present. 


s. K. a 
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THE ARAB’S PLACE IN THE SUN. 


HIS GREATNESS IN THE PAST AND HIS PROBLEMS TO-DAY. 

The Arab’s Place in the Sun. By Richard Coke. (London: 
Messrs. Thornton Butterworth and Co., Ltd., Price 21/- 
net.) 

Mr. Richard Coke has written an admirable book. It is full of 
learning and full of sympathy—sympathy with the past and the 
present. Mr. Coke commands an attractive style and is more enter¬ 
taining than Muir and certainly richer in facts than Gillman. It should 
be welcome to the Christian and the Muslim alike: to the Christian for 
he needs light and guidance, to the Muslim, for he needs sympathy and 
goodwill. 

Mr. Coke rightly stresses the importance of the knowledge of the 
history of the Arabs to the English people; for not only political con¬ 
nections make such knowledge more and more imperative but a striking 
similarity between the two races makes it intensely fascinating. Mr. 
Coke merely hints at this similarity. 

Mr. Coke only sees the similarity between them as merchants, 
colonisers and empire-builders but we find that the similarity extends 
much further. Their national traits are not much dissimilar. Un¬ 
bounded pride, love of Imperialism, faith in their mission as trustees^—- 
Heaven appointed of course—of backward or decadent nations cha¬ 
racterise alike the Arabs and the English. As a seafaring nation the 
English will find the Arabs their honourable peers. Until the fall of 
Crete in the t^nth Century they were the masters of the entire Medi¬ 
terranean. And the Caliph Omar, with a just pride, laid down the law 
that no Arab could be a slave. The arguments of the Shuubiyya against 
the Arabs reminds us of the Swarajists of to-day! In their publicists, 
such as Mawardi, Ibn Jama, we have splendid theories of Government; 
in Ibn Khaldun significant warnings and wholesome admonitions to the 
Islamic rulers of the day! Elaborate was their system of Government 
and splendid their judiciary. I find, indeed, among them, even some 
curious anticipations of modern arrangements. For instance, I read 
with pleasure and admiration in Mez (‘* Renaissance des Islams,” 
p. 222) that al Hakim associated two jurists with the police in every 
town to deal with offences brought to their notice. History repeats 
itself and here we have a curious anticipation of our Police Magistrates! 
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THE PROPHET AS HERO. 

It is most refreshing to read Chapter II: “The Path to Empire.** 
Mr. Coke is eminently free from those prejudices which see in the Pro¬ 
phet a curious mixture of craft and cunning, of opportunism and self- 
seeking. He assesses him at his true worth and writes of him with the 
ardour and enthusiasm of a genuine admirer. This chapter will capture 
the heart of every Muslim. The statesman grew out of the Prophet 
but never—not once—in the essentials did the statesman supplant or 
sacrifice the Prophet. To the principles for which he lived and 
fought and suffered he remained romantically, heroically true! They 
were never compromised, surrendered, rejected or abrogated. In this 
summing up Mr. Coke has adhered to the truth and nothing but the 
truth. 

The Chapter entitled “ Religion and the Arabs ’’ is marked by keen 
insight and deep thought. It deserves careful study. In matters reli¬ 
gious the European standpoint is essentially different from the 
Easterner’s. To the former religion is merely an incident in his weekly 
scheme of life—to the latter it is a ruling divinity from the cradle to 
the grave. Mr. Coke has grasped the difference and has realized the 
consequences. 

But, however useful Mr. Coke’s rapid survey of Islam in the past, 
he shines best in dealing with the modern situation and the modern 
problems of the Arab. Here he is entirely at home and displays that 
perfect intimacy which suggests patient study, close contact and a 
penetrating vision. 


DECLINE AND FALL. 

But praise would lose the force of equipoise if I did not refer to 
the shortcomings of this book. It is not a work of research. It is an 
admirable summary of work done by others. The Chapter on “ The 
Decline and Fall *’ is somewhat sketchy and superficial. The causes 
were far deeper than those indicated by Mr. Coke. The decline of the 
Arab Empire is to be pre-eminently ascribed to the financial policy of 
the Muslim rulers. Large tracts of countries were neglected and laid 
waste; population dwindled; taxation became intolerable; social 
life godless, justice venal and corrupt; officials oppressive and tyran¬ 
nical; the Caliph a shadowy figure; and, last but not least, tax-farming, 
with its concomitant misery, the order of the day. The fourth cen¬ 
tury of the Hegira reveals the extent and the enormity of this moral 
And political degeneration. In Muqaddasi we have a distressing 
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picture of the waste and desolation of quondam fertile and flourishing 
provinces. In Ibn ahMutazz we have a lurid account of official oppres¬ 
sion—not to speak of Miskawaihi who lifts the veil and shows the 
Islamic Empire in the grip of decay and death. Very little work has 
been done in English in this branch of Islamic study and yet this is 
by far the most important, certainly the most interesting, in the domain 
of Islamic history. 

Von Kremer. Mez and Becker have accumulated a mass of mate¬ 
rial in this line of study and I trust that some one will come forward 
to give the benefit of their work and researches to the English-knowing 
public. 

Mr. Coke will some day, perhaps, write a book on the “ Trans¬ 
formation of Islam under Modern Conditions.** He is eminently fitted 
for such a task. 

S. KHUDA BUKHSH. 



MUSUM INSTITUTE PAfiE 


It is with great sorrow that we have to record the sad news of the 
decease of the Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur Syed Nawab Ali Choudhury, 
Khan Bahadur, C.I.E. He was connected with the Institute for many 
years and always took a keen and active interest in its welfare. A 
meeting was held on 4th May, 1929. in the Institute Hall under the 
presidency of Sir Abdur Rahim, K.C.S.J., and a resolution was passed 
placing on record our sense of sorrow at the demise of the Nawab 
Bahadur, and it was proposed that a memorial table be erected in 
the Institute Hall in his memory. 


We have also to record the sad and untimely death of Khan 
Bahadur Syed Abdul Lateef, Deputy Magistrate, who was one of the 
founder-members of the Institute and an active organizer in its early 
days. 


The Annual Muharrum Majlis was held with due solemnity on 
the 6th of Muharrum. Maulvi Shaiq Ahmad Osmani spoke on the 
life of the Great Martyr of Karbala, and drew the attention of the 
audience to the principle of sacrifice which underlies the religion of 
Islam. 


The Annual Mushaara was held on Sunday, 4th August, 1929; 
Khan Saheb Reza Ali “ Wahshat took the chair. A number of poets 
were present, prominent among them being Nashtar, Shamim, Shukr, 
Ranjoor, Ghafil, Be-khood and Jawan. The attendance was most satis¬ 
factory, the house being packed to its fullest extent. 


We congratulate our friend Mr. A. M. Salimullah, B.A., member 
of the Executive Committee, on his appointment as a Deputy Magis¬ 
trate and Deputy Collector as a result of his success in the Bengal Civil 
Service Examination. 
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We have much pleasure in announcing that our benign govern¬ 
ment has this year set apart Rs. 1,50,000 for the erection of a new 
building for the Muslim Institute. After much discussion it has been 
settled that it will be most convenient if the building is erected within 
the Madrasah compound to the north of the premises at present occu¬ 
pied by the Institute. 


The Annual Inter branch Games Tournament with the Y. M. C. A. 
(College Branch) took place in the first week of September. There 
was a keen contest. We congratulate the Y. M.. C. A. representatives 
on winning the Nawab Intizamud-Doula Cup for the first time during 
the last six years. 


The Annual General Meeting takes place on 24th November, 1929. 


We note with the greatest pleasure that Mr. Mahfuzul Haq, M.A. 
(Persian), who has long been one of our most active members, has 
secured first place in the recent Arabic M.A. Examination. 


S. AHMAD. 
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